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THE GENERAL DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STA- 


HEN the FERA was created in 
May, 1933, it was given a 
large grant of federal funds, a 
general public blessing and a free hand and 
instructed to deal as best it could with one 
of the most insistent and formidable prob- 
lems of recent years. Despite numerous 
makeshift attempts to cope with the “‘tem- 
porary emergency’’ that had been steadily 
growing through four depression years, 
practically nothing was known of the 
problems to be faced by the new organiza- 
tion. Everyone realized that distress and 
destitution were widespread and that 
quick action and large expenditures were 
essential, but no one knew exactly how 
many persons were in need of relief, where 
they were concentrated, what types of 
persons they were, what (except in the 
most general way) had caused their dis- 
tress, what their needs were, in what ways 
and through what organizations their 
needs could best be met, or what could be 
done toward restoring them to economic 
independence. 
These and other questions had to be an- 
swered quickly. A nation-wide relief or- 


*This paper was read before a joint session of the 
Section on Social Statistics of the American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Statistical Associ- 


ation at the annual meeting in Chicago, December, 


1934. 
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ganization had to be built up; fundamental 
questions of policy requiring prompt de- 
cision were constantly arising, and the 
welfare of millions of people depended on 
FERA could afford 
One of 
its first acts was the creation of a Division 


the decisions made. 
neither delay nor gross mistakes. 


of Research and Statistics, instructed to 
collect and make available with all speed 
the information necessary to give the new 
organization an understanding of its prob- 
lem and to assist in developing methods 
and procedures for dealing with the prob- 
lem. 

The first thing needed was to find out 
how many people were receiving public 
emergency relief, where the burden was 
concentrated, and how much was being 
expended. Strange as it may now seem, 
not even these basic figures were avail- 
able; we had never known in this country 
how many people were dependent upon 
public relief. During the summer of 1933, 
the Division developed a comprehensive 
system of monthly reports which answered 
these and allied questions for each county 
More than 


fifteen million people, an eighth of the en- 


throughout the United States. 


tire population, were then dependent on 
public relief for support, and in the neigh- 
borhood of $60,000,000 a month was being 


expended to meet their minimum needs. 
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The administration needed to know 
much more than the mere number of per- 
sons receiving relief, and, as soon as the 
reporting system was in operation, a cen- 
sus was taken of the resident unemploy- 
population of the United 


ment relief 


States. This census, taken as of October, 
1933, supplemented the monthly reports 
by providing data on the race, age, and 
sex of relief persons, residence by urban 
and rural areas, and the size and compo- 
sition of relief cases. 

While the census was being taken, plans 
were laid for securing further information, 
and a section was established within the 
Division to develop and direct a research 
This section was assigned the 


tasks of providing further description and 


program. 


analysis of the relief population, sur- 


veying the circumstances of stranded 
populations, studying procedures and or- 
ganizations used in the distribution of 
relief, and analyzing the methods and re- 
sources available for temporary assistance 
or permanent rehabilitation, the extent 
to which relief families and persons could 
be assisted to regain their independent 
and 


status, the types of aid required 


for this rehabilitation. Its primary duty 


was to supply information and guidance 


in the administration of relief; the im- 
portance of prompt and flexible response 
to the needs of an organization still in 
the experimental stage was emphasized, 
and the establishment of general scientific 
principles and relationships received only 
secondary attention. 

The section's activities are divided into 
two broad phases: the research program 
of the section itself and the codrdination 
of research projects of state and local 
groups. The research program is, in turn, 
split among three units, one engaged on 
urban problems, another on rural prob- 
lems, and a third available for special 


investigations. 
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The largest and most important task 
thus far undertaken by the urban research 
unit is the Survey of the Occupational 
Characteristics of Families Receiving Re- 
lief in May, 1934. Information concern- 
ing the employability of relief recipients 
had been of fundamental importance to 
the administration from the beginning; 
comprehensive data on this question were 
needed to determine the relative emphasis 
to be laid on rehabilitation as against re- 
lief, to measure the extent to which work 
could replace direct relief, and to show 
what types of employment should be pro- 
vided. The Occupational Characteristics 
Survey was designed to show the number 
of relief families which contained employ- 
able members, the number of persons in 
these families who could be classified as 
employable on the basis of age, willing- 
ness to work, previous work experience, 
and freedom from disabling occupational 
handicaps, and the work these employable 
persons are fitted todo. The study is pro- 
viding equally important material on cases 
which do not contain employable persons 
and the types of assistance which should 
be provided for these cases. As a partial 
check on the findings of the employability 
study of relief persons, a similar study of 
the non-relief population has been made in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The urban unit is making a monthly 
analysis of relief turnover to identify the 
factors responsible for changes in the relief 
load with particular reference to the effects 
of fluctuations in industrial activity, and 
to characterize the mobile part of the re- 
lief population. Registrants at leading 
transient centers are also being studied 
each month to provide current informa- 
tion on the characteristics of the transient 
population, their reasons for migration, 
direction of travel, and occupational ex- 
perience. 

The question of what constitutes ade- 
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quate relief is of vital importance to 
FERA, both the 
policy and the granting of funds. 
of this question in urban areas, to go into 
the field in March, will center attention 


determination of 
A study 


for 


on two points: one, to discover whether 
cases receiving relief are being maintained 
at a proper living standard, and, two, to 
estimate the cost of bringing these families 
to a level of adequate living. The study 
involves the collection of prices in each 
area, an inventory of the possessions of the 
family, determination of the amount of 


cash and the value of commodities re- 
ceived from all sources, and an analysis of 
family expenditures for different types of 
consumption goods. 

The rural research unit first undertook a 
survey of relief and non-relief households 
in commercial agriculture areas to afford 
a comparison between those two groups 
on the basis of such factors as size and 
composition of household, occupational 
history of head, farm tenure and mobility, 
economic status as reflected by ownership 
of land and livestock, indebtedness, and 
receipt of various types of governmental 
assistance. This was followed by a sur- 
vey of six large rural areas in which the 
economic situation is especially bad and 
the proportion of families receiving relief 
unusually high. This ‘‘problem area’ 
survey is determining the reasons for dis- 
tress in relation to the economic back- 
ground of the area, providing an inventory 
of the resources potentially available for 
rehabilitation, analyzing the relief popula- 
tion with particular reference to rehabili- 


tation possibilities and the types of work 
I yy} 


which they are capable of doing, and 
studying local relief administrations and 
personnel. 

To keep abreast of the rapid changes oc- 
curring in the rural relief field, a third sur- 
vey is now being made to describe existing 
rehabilitation programs in major agricul- 
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tural areas, to classify the present rural 
relief population by residence and occu- 
pation of head, to determine local reac- 
tions to certain relief policies, and to pro- 
vide a base for forecasting future relief 
needs. 

The special investigation unit has made 
a considerable number of inquiries into 
problems of immediate administrative in- 
terest, and is developing forms and pro- 
cedures for the use of state and local relief 
organizations. A statistical record card is 
being developed, designed to enable local 
relief offices to collect and maintain a body 
of accessible statistical information for ad- 
ministrative use. This card will provide 
much of the data now collected through 
the expensive and time-consuming method 
of schedule taking, and will permit quick 
and easy analysis of the relief population. 
An occupational classification card has 
recently been constructed for the use of 
local relief offices in placing clients on 
work projects, and a manual of procedure 
for social service exchanges is now being 
prepared. 


| sta- 


The co6drdination of state and loca 
tistical projects involves a review of all 
statistical and survey projects conducted 
on a work relief basis, materially increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the research work 
done and eliminating much duplication 
and waste effort. The coédrdinator is also 
developing standard procedures for studies 
in which there is widespread interest, to 
make for comparability among similar 
projects and to furnish local supervisors 
with tested methods and forms. These 
procedures have been or are now being con- 
structed for housing surveys and cam- 
paigns, occupational surveys of relief fami- 
lies, census projects, population mobility 
studies, and a number of other types of 
projects. 

The series of urban and rural studies con- 


ducted by the Research Section is present- 
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ing an increasingly detailed and accurate 
analysis of the relief problem for the guid- 
ance of the administration. It is impos- 
sible to present this analysis in the brief 
space available, but a few of the outstand- 
ing findings may be of interest. More 
than 18,000,000 persons were included in 
the 4,700,000 cases receiving public relief 
in the United States during October— 
roughly one-seventh of the entire popula- 
tion. The research studies demonstrate 
abundantly that in the great bulk of these 
cases the major problem is that of unem- 
ployment. Eighty per cent of the cases 
on relief contain at least one person be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 65 who is eager 
and able to work. Practically all of these 
cases are Clearly rehabilitatable; the main 
thing they need is a job. The unemploy- 
able cases consist mainly of women with 
dependent children, aged persons in fami- 
lies containing no person of working age, 
and cases which are unemployable because 
of physical or mental disabilities of vari- 
ous types. The large number of these 
cases receiving emergency relief indicates 
the need for a comprehensive system of 
mothers’ pensions, old age pensions, and 
invalidity and accident insurance in this 
country, and the data available concern- 
ing them are helping to guide the develop- 
ment of such a system. 

In the main, the work-seekers on relief 
are experienced and, prior to their recent 
unemployment, had held fairly steady 
jobs. Two-thirds of them had had at 
least five years’ experience at their usual 
occupations, while nearly half of them 
have worked for five years or more with 
one employer. Not all of them can rea- 
sonably be expected to secure non-relief 
jobs even with a return to satisfactory em- 
ployment conditions, however. Many 
are above the hiring limits set by private 
industries; one-fourth are 45 years of age 
or over. Others suffer from loss of skill 


through disuse, and some will find it diffi- 
cult or impossible to readjust themselves 
to regular work habits. Nearly three- 
fifths of those who were not working but 
were looking for work had not had a non- 
relief job of a month's duration in a year 
and a half, and one-fifth had not worked 
for three and a half years or longer. 

The existence of large groups of employ- 
able workers on relief who are suffering 
from industrial old age or loss of skill in- 
dicates the importance of an intelligently 
planned program of retraining and re- 
habilitation, supplemented by a continu- 
ing program of public works. Data 
available from the research studies con- 
cerning the usual occupations and indus- 
tries of the employable persons on relief 
provide a factual basis for the development 
of a sound work relief or public works 
program. Unskilled and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations are heavily over-represented on 
relief; more than two-thirds of the em- 
ployable persons on relief in urban areas 
fall into these groups. Less than a fifth 
are skilled workers, and only about a 
sixth follow “‘white collar’’ occupations. 
The building and domestic and personal 
service trades are especially heavily repre- 
sented, 

The findings of the rural surveys show 
the need for a rehabilitation program 
which is both comprehensive and carefully 
devised, and provide some of the basic 
facts around which such a program can be 
built. Generally speaking, high rural 
relief loads have arisen from more or less 
permanent factors, and large numbers of 
rural households will remain permanently 
on relief unless they can be removed from 
submarginal land or unless new industries 


can be developed to replace those which 
have been declining. These households 
will require careful supervision and re- 
training to fit them for independent main- 
tenance. The data show that surprisingly 
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large numbers of rural relief households 
have had no previous farm experience; a 
fact which also indicates the need for di- 
versity in the program. 

This paper has attempted briefly to 
outline the development of the research 
work in FERA, to set forth the needs 
which called it into existence, and to indi- 
cate the major steps taken by the Research 
Section to meet these needs. This re- 
search development has not been without 
its difficulties. The research staff was 
faced at the outset by a practically un- 
touched field, and was confronted by 
needs for information so numerous and 
pressing that it was difficult to know 
where to begin. The work was influenced 
in its infancy by the hectic regime of CWA 
with its insistent demands for the employ- 
ment of white collar workers. The ever- 
changing needs and experimental nature 
of the relief administration made the de- 
velopment of even the general outlines of a 
research plan a difficult matter. During 
its first year, however, the FERA research 
program has contributed to the solution 
of a series of current administrative prob- 
lems and has built up a considerable body 
of data upon which sound administrative 
policies can be based. 

With some background of experience, 
with a better knowledge of its task, and 
with an increasing grasp of the problems 
which require study, the Research Sec- 
tion is enlarging its concept of its duties. 
The Section is working to anticipate fu- 
ture administrative needs, to provide a 
background of information which will 


make it possible to supplant trial and error 
methods of administration with a con- 
structive, planned attack upon the serious 
permanent problems of relief and insecur- 
ity which now obviously face both federal 
and state governments, and to provide 
analyses which will direct this attack. 
The needs for research are almost un- 
limited. FERA has done a great deal 
during the last 18 months to bring order 
and organization to the chaotic relief field, 
but there does not yet exist anything ap- 
proaching a unified, effective, economical 
system for the prevention or relief of des- 
titution in this country, while economic 
security is as yet only a hope. The great- 
est diversity of opinion and practice ex- 
ists regarding such fundamental problems 
as who should receive relief, what consti- 
tutes adequacy in relief-giving, what kinds 
of aid should be provided for various types 
of needy persons and families, what forms 
this aid should take, or what procedures, 
methods, and machinery should be used in 
providing assistance. The possibilities 
of retraining and rehabilitation are still 
virtually unexplored. These and other 
problems can be dealt with properly only 
on the basis of facts. The accumulation 
and interpretation of the necessary facts 
calls for a vast amount of exploratory 


FERA, 


through its research program, is attempt- 


research in virgin territory. 
ing to make a beginning in the collection 
of these facts and their application to the 
permanent relief problems which now con- 


front us. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH TO RURAL 
RELIEF PROBLEMS * 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


HE Census of Unemployment Relief 

Cases made by the Federal Emer- 

gency Relief Administration in Oc- 
tober, 1933, revealed 1,154,960 rural fami- 
lies receiving relief, or 36 per cent of the 
total relief load. By July, 1934, this had 
grown to approximately 1,500,000 fami- 
lies, rural counties in the drought areas 
having the highest relief rate in the 
country. 

Inasmuch as over most of the United 
States there had been no well developed 
rural social work prior to the advent of the 
emergency relief administrations, and con- 
sequently almost no trained workers, there 
were no means of obtaining information 
concerning the problems of rural relief as 
was possible in cities through established 
urban agencies. Furthermore, almost no 
data existed as to the extent or nature of 
rural relief in previous years, beyond the 
barest facts of number and cost of cases in 
the reports of state welfare departments. 
Obviously, for the intelligent administra- 
tion of so large an undertaking, some basic 
facts with regard to the characteristics of 
the clients and their needs are highly de- 
sirable. This suggests an important dif- 
ference in the type of research feasible un- 
der an emergency administration and in a 
permanent bureau of the government. 
Thus the research of the VU. S. Children’s 
Bureau is published primarily for the in- 
formation and education of the public, but 
the research of an emergency administra- 


* This paper was read before a joint session of the 
Section on Social Statistics of the American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Statistical Associ- 


ation at the annual meeting in Chicago, December, 


1934. 





tion is chiefly to inform its own adminis- 
trators; it is like the intelligence service of 
an army. 

Rapid but accurate research concerning 
so large a relief population over so wide an 
area met three major difficulties: (1) the 
inadequate records due to the untrained 
and inexperienced personnel in rural 
county offices; (2) the extensive area to be 
covered; and (3) the dispersion of the 
population, involving high transportation 
costs for enumerators. 

The first rural study undertook to meas- 
ure the differences between relief families 
and their non-relief neighbors as of Octo- 
ber, 1933. A total of 17,700 usable sched- 
ules was obtained from 47 counties in 19 
states. The schedule covered household 
composition, history of occupation, and 
data on the economic status of the house- 
hold. Among the significant facts thus 
far revealed by the study is that only 37 
per cent! of rural families receiving relief 
operated farms, the proportion varying 
from 1o per cent in the Corn Belt to 58 per 
cent in the Spring Wheat Area, the per- 
centage being 16 points, or nearly one- 
third less than that of the general popula- 
tion as reported by the last census. 

The proportion of farm owners receiv- 
ing relief was smaller than that reported 
by the 1930 Census, but the proportion of 
croppers on relief in the South ranged from 
approximately one and one-half to three 
and one-half times as great as their pro- 
portion in the census, and the proportion 
of other tenants was also larger. Further- 


more, it was the operators of the smaller 


1 Preliminary figure. 
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farms who were on relief. In three of the 
most important agricultural areas, farmers 
on relief held properties only one-half as 
large as those of neighboring non-relief 
farmers. Rural relief households aver- 
aged about one person larger in size than 
neighboring non-relief households. The 
number of dependents per gainful worker 
was nearly twice as great in relief house- 
holds as in non-relief households of cor- 
responding size. Obviously most of the 
rural relief households were those which 
were previously marginal families. 

The second study was of relief turnover 
for the six months of November 1, 1933 to 
April 30, 1934. It included all cases in 
49 counties in 21 states and involved a 
total of approximately 99,000 schedules. 
The data were gathered by family inter- 


views and included household composi- 


tion, employment status, and record of 


last employment for all persons 16 years 
of age and over, and reasons for opening or 
closing cases. 

Among the significant points on which 
the study throws light, the following may 


be mentioned. 


1. The extent to which the rural relief families 
coming on and going off relief between 
November 1933 and April 1934 were simi- 
lar to those enumerated in the October 
1933 Relief Census, particularly in regard 
to the over-representation of larger fami- 
lies and of children under 16. 

2. The relative influence of loss of CWA jobs, 
crop situations, etc., in bringing these 
families onto the relief rolls, and of such 
factors as CWA, private industry and ad- 
ministration rulings in taking them off the 
relief rolls. 

3. The extent to which these rural counties 
attempted to differentiate between unem- 
ployment relief and other forms of relief, 
as shown by the proportions of families 
on “‘unemployment’’ relief which con- 
tained no gainful workers. 

4. The extent of urban-rural differences as 


shown by the rate of opened and closed 


Cases. 
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An analysis of the rural regions showing 
high relief rates with regard to climate, 
soil, and other factors, revealed several 
areas in which the need for relief, although 
precipitated by the depression, is not a 
temporary matter, but 1s based on factors 
that give it a semi-permanent or long- 
time character. Six such areas were 
studied: the Appalachian and Ozark High- 
lands, the Cotton Area of the Old South, 
the Western Cotton Area, the Lake States 
Cut-Over, the Short-Grass Winter Wheat, 
and the Short-Grass Spring Wheat Areas 
The first three areas are the most impor- 
tant, as they included 4o per cent of the 
rural relief cases of the United States in 
October, 1933. The study of them was 
undertaken with special reference to re- 
habilitation. Data on the basic economic 


resources of the county, the reasons fo 
receiving relief, the type of aid, if any, 
probably required in the future, and the 
qualification of the head of the household 
for rehabilitation in farming or in other 
employment, family composition, eco- 
nomic status, occupation, etc., were 
gathered. The study covered 65 counties 
in 23 states. The statistical data were 
gathered from the case records in the 
county relief offices and from the case 
workers, and a rather thorough quantita- 
tive and qualitative description of the 
agricultural and economic resources, the 
history and methods of relief administra- 
tion, and the programs of rehabilitation 
being used or proposed was made. 

The results of this study are now being 
tabulated. They are of especial useful- 
ness to the administration in indicating 
the following sorts of data: 

1. The extent to which the rural relief cases 
reside in the open country, as contrasted 
with villages and small towns 

2. The usual occupations of these persons, par- 
ticularly the proportions of farm operators 
and farm laborers, the total proportion 


usually engaged in agriculture, et 
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The extent to which the heads of the relief 
households must be adjudged incapable 
of self support, due largely to the propor 
tion of aged persons among them, and the 
extent to which this varied between the 

Negro and the white groups 

‘broken families,"’ 


The extent to which 


chiefly women with young dependent 
children, are found 

[he extent to which the recent urban-rural 

variations in re 


migrations have caused 


licf rates 

The extent of insufficient schooling of the 
heads of relief households, and the pos 
sible implications of this factor for a re- 


habilitation program 


As a sequel of the first survey of rural 
relief and non-relief families, the same 
counties were studied in June, 1934, as of 
May, to determine the distribution of rural] 
relief households by residence, the prob- 
able re-employment prospects and the 
probable trend of relief during the summer, 
the resources available for the rehabilita- 
tion of farm families, and the prospects for 
rehabilitating village families on the land. 

Experience with this survey led to the 
conclusion that, if such a study could be 
conducted over a large enough sample of 


representative counties and the results 
could be quickly assembled and reported, 
it would be of considerable practical value 
and that a repetition of such a study in the 
year 


same counties two or three times a 
would give an intimate picture of the 
changes and trends in the rural relief 
situation not otherwise obtainable. 

From experience with this and previous 
studies, it appears that the most important 
basic problem is to obtain a valid sample 
The 


county was taken as the unit, for it was the 


of the counties of the United States. 


only one for which uniform statistical data 
could be obtained either from the census or 
from relief statistics. The whole proce- 
dure has been described in a recent article? 


2A.R. Sampling in the field of rural 


Journal American Statistical Association. De- 


Mangus. 
relief. 


cember, 1934 


by the analyst who had charge of the 
sampling. It seemed evident that, if all 
counties in the whole country were taken 
as a universe, the heterogeneity of the as- 
pects would be so great as to make a 
sampling process fruitless. The country 
was therefore divided into areas within 
which there was sufficient socio-economic 
homogeneity to use given factors as a basis 
for sampling: The East Cotton Belt, the 
West Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, the Hay- 
Dairy Region of the Northeast, the Self- 
sufficing Farming Area of the Appala- 
chian-Highlands, the Wheat Growing 
Region, the Lake States Cut-Over Region, 
the Range Region, and the Pacific Coast. 
The criteria used are the percentage of 
land in the major agircultural products, 
in some instances the proportion of farm 
products consumed on the farm (the self- 
sufficing farm area), or the percentage of 
land in farms (the range area). The 
Pacific Coast Area, however, is merely a 
geographic region. The regions defined 
include about 70 per cent of the counties 
and of the rural population of the United 
States, the chief omission being the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coast counties and Florida. 
In selecting the sample the procedure used 
was to select counties which were repre- 
sentative of the area for a combination of 
certain independent variables, such as per 
capita land value, residence (.e., farm, 
rural, village, or city), tenancy, and the 
geographical distribution of the units. 
This was done on the assumption that if 
one set of facts is related to a second set, 
then a sample representative of the one 
set will at the same time be representative 
of the other. 

For the purposes of the survey proposed 
it was decided that a 7} per cent sample 
was the largest practicable for field ad- 
ministration within the time and resources 
available, but the sampling scheme used 
was such that it might readily be adjusted 
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to allow the selection of almost any size 
sample desired. 

The representativeness of the sample was 
shown to be high not only with respect to 
the variables which were directly con- 
trolled in selecting the sample, but also 
with respect to several related variables, 
such as per cent of all rural negro families, 
per cent of all rural farm and non-farm 
families and per cent of all gainful work- 
ers in agriculture who are wage workers. 

The crucial question was whether the 
sample selected upon the basis of these 
rural population factors would also be 
representative of the rural relief popula- 
tion, the basic assumption of the proce- 
dure. This could not be fully tested due 
to lack of information, but the October 
1933 Relief Census gave the total rural re- 
lief load, and the total Negro rural relief 
load by counties, which made it possible 
to test the representativeness of the sample 
as to these factors. This was done and it 
was shown that the counties selected were 
as representative in these respects as for 
the independent variables previously men- 
tioned. 

It is appreciated that no one sample will 


be valid for all purposes, but it is felt that 
an important beginning has been made in 
establishing a method whereby a sampling 
of statistical data for the counties of the 
United States, valid both from logical and 
statistical reasoning, and having applica 
tions in many fields of rural social research, 
can be had. 

By this method about 140 counties were 
selected in 33 states and a survey has just 
been made as of October 1934, along the 
lines of the survey of last May. This 
secks to determine the place of residence 
and usual occupation of the heads of rural 
relief households; to obtain a picture of 
the rdle of the Rural Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram; to obtain an estimate of the number 
of rural cases which will require relief in 
February next; and to discover any tend- 
ency for open-country relief families to 
move into villages and towns or vice versa. 

Research cannot of itself determine poli- 
cies, but it may obtain the facts which 
will reveal the need for certain policies or 
programs, and may measure their prod- 
ucts through accurate description of the 
changes in the amount, kind, and reasons 
for relief in representative localities. 


STATE AND LOCAL STATISTICAL STUDIES CONDUCTED 
AS WORK RELIEF PROJECTS* 


FREDERICK F. STEPHAN 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


RIZONA is completing an unem- 
ployment survey and school cen- 
sus, California is studying the 
costs of medical care, Washington has sur- 
veyed its state welfare system, Colorado is 


* This paper was read before a joint session of the 
Section on Social Statistics of the American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Statistical Associ- 
ation at the annual meeting in Chicago, December, 
1934. 


studying unemployment insurance, North 
Dakota is analyzing local taxation and 
finance, Missouri is appraising its school 
facilities, Illinois is studying transients 
and population movements, Alabama is 
examining the occupational characteris- 
tics of its relief population, Pennsylvania 
is making a child welfare survey, Mary- 
land has conducted a crime prevention 
study, Florida measured the attitudes of 
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relief clients, and New Hampshire is sur- 
veying the cost of living. Hundreds of 
projects covering a wide range of subjects 
in the field of social statistics are being 
conducted throughout the United States as 
part of the work relief program of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

The state and local emergency relief 
agencies are responsible for the actual ad- 
ministration of both direct relief and work 
relief; the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration supplies part of the funds, 
sets up standards and policies, and per- 
forms numerous advisory, planning, and 
coérdinating functions. In the case of 
statistical and survey projects, each appli- 
cation is reviewed in its statistical aspects 
by the Codrdinator of Statistical Projects 
who furnishes advice on technical prob- 
lems, suggests improvements in procedure, 
and coérdinates projects to prevent over- 
lapping, duplication and conflict. The 
coérdination function is a very significant 
activity but this paper will be limited to 
a discussion of the projects themselves. 

The background for these projects may 
be traced to the first two or three years of 
the depression when private emergency as- 
sociations and municipal relief organiza- 
tions carried the load of unemployment 
relief. In New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and many other cities, ‘‘made work”’ 
was provided as a form of relief preferable 
to a simple dole or direct relief. In con- 
nection with these work programs a num- 
ber of statistical and research studies were 
undertaken. As the depression deepened, 
the States and later the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed part of the responsibility 
for aid to the unemployed and set up work 
relief programs. 

The climax of this movement to date 
was the organization of the Civil Works 
Administration which provided work for 
4,000,000 unemployed workers last winter. 


Many statistical projects were undertaken, 
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including population and unemployment 
censuses, price studies, housing inven- 
tories, health surveys, traffic studies, a 
national census of business, studies of tax 
delinquency, and relief surveys. More 
than $10,000,000 was expended for special 
statistical studies conducted by the Federal 
departments and agencies alone. The 
CWA statistical studies were conducted 
very much as are most surveys not con- 
nected with relief and unemployment. 
With the exception of the haste with 
which they were organized, they had rela- 
tively few of the restrictions which have 
surrounded work relief projects. 

Like all work relief projects, the statis- 
tical and survey projects have been organ- 
ized principally to provide useful work for 
unemployed white-collared workers who 
are eligible for-relief; their contribution to 
social statistics is a by-product, that is, it 
is secondary to the purpose of aiding needy 
unemployed workers. In this respect they 
differ from the research projects described 
by the foregoing speakers. The statistical 
projects are almost exclusively planned 
and initiated by state, county, or munici- 
pal governmental agencies, frequently in 
assOciation with private organizations. 
General supervision, office space, materials 
and equipment are usually furnished by 
these project sponsors; the local relief ad- 
ministration furnishes the workers drawn 
from its relief families or from lists of 
clerical, professional, and other white- 
collared workers who are certified as eligi- 
ble for relief but who have not applied for 
it. With few exceptions the workers are 
restricted to a number of hours per week 
which willearn the minimum budgetary re- 
quirements of their families. The proj- 
ects are similar in organization to other 
work projects of a non-statistical character 
and while they are not ‘‘made work,"’ 
their relief features introduce a number of 
limitations which could be avoided if their 
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principal purpose was to produce statisti- 
cal information. 

The restrictions to which work projects 
are subject are dictated by the fact that 
work relief is relief and not reémployment, 
a substitute for direct relief and not for 
unemployment, principally a means of 
preventing suffering and need and second- 
arily a means of producing a valuable prod- 
uct. For this reason one is justified in 
regarding the statistical results as a by- 
product and in counting them very largely 
as net gain since a very large portion of 
their total cost would have been spent in 
direct relief if they had not been under- 
taken. 

It is interesting to note that many im- 
portant statistics are by-products of non- 
statistical activities. Mortality statistics 
are a by-product of the regulation of buri- 
als; income statistics, of the income tax; 
and the population census, of representa- 
tive government. It is conceivable that 
the development of these projects and the 
recognition of their potential values might 
lead to a series of continuing projects in 
social statistics maintained as part of a 
program of work relief or public works, 
unless all the competent clerical and pro- 
fessional workers are absorbed by regular 
employment. 


TYPES OF STATISTICAL PROJECTS 


The projects which have been reviewed 
by the Coérdinator of Statistical Projects 
cover a wide field of social and economic 
statistics. A tabulation of the first 743 
projects reviewed favorably revealed the 
following distribution: 

Number 
of projects 
Type of project reviewed 
Comprehensive Planning and Social 
Surveys... 56 


Governmental Organization and Taxa- 


tion 39 
Education and Schools 63 
Social Welfare and Relief 106 


Vumber 
of projects 
Type of project reviewed 
Health and Sanitation. : 59 
Population and Vital Statistics....... 63 
Occupations, Employ ment, Unemploy- 
ment. . 4 
Agriculture 52 
Prices, Business and Industry » 9a 
Housing, Mortgages, and Land Utili- 
zation.... 115 
Traffic er : 74 
Historical Research and Records 2 
743 


Within each of the above categories may 
be found wide variation in the scope, 
methods, and emphases of the projects in- 
cluded. ‘‘Social Welfare and Relief’’ in- 
cludes a state-wide survey of welfare agen- 
cies and facilities in Colorado, a study of 
unmarried mothers in Minnesota, a com- 
pilation of the statistics of charity granted 
by the Church of Latter Day Saints in 
Utah, and an analysis of rural relief cases 
in certain Pennsylvania counties. ‘‘Popu- 
lation’’ includes a study of residential mo- 
bility in Indianapolis, a tabulation of 
births and deaths by census tracts in Louis- 
ville, preparation of an index of births, 
deaths and marriages in Newport, Rhode 
Island, and a census of the blind in Brook- 
lyn. The other classes of projects reveal 
a corresponding variability. 

A number of these projects are sufh- 
ciently interesting or unique from the 
standpoint of social statistics to merit de- 
scription in detail but only a few can be 
selected in a paper of this length. 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSING SURVEY 


Philadelphia was not one of the 64 cities 
included in the Real Property Inventory 
Project taken under CWA by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census and Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce but it con- 
ducted a housing survey which was similar 


to the Real Property Inventory being more 
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detailed on the general physical character- 
istics and less detailed on financial items. 
The survey was started as a CWA project 
with more than 2700 workers in the field 
and is now being completed as a work re- 
lief project employing 150 tabulators and 
clerical workers. It included data on 
450,000 structures covering the type of 
buildings, age, condition, use, ownership, 
sanitary and heating facilities, occupancy 
of each household unit, value and rental, 
concessions and services, previous resi- 
dence of occupants, and many other items 
of social and economic significance. Ma- 
chine tabulation of the schedules makes 
feasible detailed cross tabulations includ- 
ing some counts by blocks and by census 
tracts. More intensive investigations of 
slum areas are closely correlated with the 
city wide survey. 


TACOMA SOCIO-ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Social, medical, and economic data for 
27,000 households were secured by an 
elaborate inquiry conducted by the Wash- 
ington Emergency Relief Administration, 
the Tacoma (Washington) City Planning 
Commission, the Tacoma City Health De- 
partment, and the Foundation for Social 
Research in Medical Care. Information 
was secured for each member of each 
household covering the usual census items, 
religion, income, recreation, illnesses and 
medical care. Surprisingly little difficulty 
was reported, due to careful preparation, 
highly selected workers and other favor- 
able factors. The data are to be analyzed 
over a period of two years. Private funds 
have been allocated for this purpose and 
for a share of all other costs. 

Both the Tacoma and the Philadelphia 
projects illustrate the great detail with 
which social statistics have been collected 
in some of the more exceptional work 
projects. Many other projects have ap- 
proached them in the range of items which 


were secured and tabulated. Projects 
sponsored by State Planning Boards and 
State Welfare Surveys in several states 
have covered broad fields of social data 
but have relied principally on information 
already collected. 


DAYTON OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
SURVEY 

An unemployment census project sub- 
mitted by Dayton, Ohio, offered an oppor- 
tunity to set up a cooperative relationship 
between it and the occupational charac- 
teristics survey mentioned by the preced- 
ing speakers. The schedule was adapted 
by suitable additions to meet the needs of a 
local census and a relief-nonrelief compari- 
son. The latter phase of the survey pro- 
vided data on nonrelief workers and their 
families comparable to the data secured for 
workers on relief. The editing and tabu- 
lating of the schedules was made uniform 
with that for the other cities in the Survey 
of the Occupational Characteristics of Per- 
sons Receiving Relief and thereby Dayton 
and the FERA secured important com- 
parative statistics. 


PORTLAND SCHOOL CENSUS AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT SURVEY 


Another instance of codperation in an 
unemployment census is the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Project in which the regular school 
census was merged with a special unem- 
ployment survey needed by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The funds 
usually expended for a school census were 
contributed to the larger survey and the 
regular school census data were taken 
from the schedules. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMILY EXPENDITURES 
STUDY 


A further study of family expenditures 
of wage earners sponsored by the New 
Hampshire Minimum Wage Office and the 
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United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The study is tied in with a larger study to 
provide revised weights for the BLS cost 
of living index. About 1250 detailed fam- 
ily expenditure schedules are being se- 
cured from various parts of the state. 
Exceptionally favorable conditions of 
planning and supervision make feasible an 
inquiry which lists almost 200 food items, 
150 clothing items and correspondingly 
detailed information on other fields of 
family expenditure. 


LOUISVILLE CENSUS TRACT TABULATION 


The Louisville Department of Health 
secured five clerical workers to draw up 
census tract areas and to tabulate births, 
deaths, and reported communicable dis- 
eases by census tracts for use by the De- 
partment and by other social or health 
agencies in the city. Preparatory work 
over a period of three years was utilized in 
dividing the city into census tracts and the 
project was conducted within a continuing 
statistical agency. 


MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


Plans are now being perfected for a sur- 
vey of unemployment in Michigan which 
is notable for the sampling methods which 
are proposed. 

In parts of Detroit one tenth of all ad- 
dresses are to be taken according to pre- 
designated house numbers. In difficult 
areas a complete enumeration will be 
made. Similar methods will be used in 
other cities and for the rural areas sample 
townships will be completely enumerated. 
Detailed estimates will be computed for 
the state, for cities, and for the rural part 
of the state. 

This Michigan sampling procedure and 
schedules developed in Ohio, Arizona, and 
elsewhere are instances of experiment in 
statistical methods which reflect the op- 
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portunities opened by work relief projects 
for the development of social statistics. 


The preceding thumb nail sketches 
merely suggest the character of a few of the 
more noteworthy projects. Without in- 
dicating the supporting evidence, I will 
list some of the difficulties encountered by 
statistical work projects: 

1. No mobilization plans have been 
available to guide the rapid development 
of statistical projects. University 
fessors and city department heads, who 
had had only meager experience in organ- 


pro- 


izing and supervising large-scale surveys, 
were suddenly made field marshals in com- 
mand of fifty or a hundred enumerators.« 
In many instances hastily drawn defini- 
tions, instructions, and schedules proved 
to be ambiguous or inadequate, the time 
needed to complete projects was under- 
estimated, the necessary supplies and fa- 
cilities were not all anticipated, and 
perhaps most frequently there was no 
preparation for summarizing or tabulating 
the data after they were secured. These 
weaknesses were such as one might expect 
under the circumstances and there was 
usually an earnest effort to correct them 
once they were discovered. 

2. A number of projects have had ex- 
pert supervision but a larger number were 
directed by persons who had had little 
direct contact with the collection and 
analysis of social statistics. It 
have been unreasonable to expect to find a 


would 


large enough number of competent statis- 
ticians to meet the requirements of an 
emergency program. If statistical activi- 
ties continue to expand, the next emer- 
gency period will probably find a more 
nearly adequate supply. 

3. Another weakness has been the gen- 
eral shortage of more capable workers due 
to their greater reluctance to apply for re- 
lief and also the short hours they worked 
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to earn their budgetary allowance. In ad- 

dition, there was almost constant uncer- 
tainty as to how long it would be before 
some man in a key position would leave 
for a regular job or the whole project be 
suspended or terminated by changes in the 
relief situation. 

4. One of the principal weaknesses of 
the statistical projects (and one they share 
with many surveys undertaken by public 
and private agencies with no relation to 
relief) has been the difficulty of dissemi- 
nating the findings and of putting them to 
use. Funds for publication have seldom 
been available. The staff of workers usu- 
ally disbands as soon as the project is com- 
spleted. There is often no continuing 
organization equipped to follow up the 
survey. In most cities there are great 
opportunities to preserve and assemble the 
results of several surveys and to exploit 
them both for further research and for the 





HE Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration came into existence 
nineteen months ago when nearly 

one-eighth of the United States popula- 

tion was at least partially dependent on 
public support. The new relief adminis- 
tration knew next to nothing about these 
people because relief had been adminis- 
tered by hundreds of small and uncoérdi- 
nated public and private agencies, most of 


which were threatening to founder under 


* This paper was read before a joint session of the 
Section on Social Statistics of the American Socio- 
logical Society and the American Statistical Associ- 
ation at the annual meeting in Chicago, December, 


1934. 


FROM DESCRIPTION TO RESEARCH 
CLARK TIBBITTS* 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration 












public welfare. Municipal research and 
planning agencies and the universities are 
expressing interest in these possibilities. 

Numerous and varied contributions are 
being made by work relief projects to 
social statistics. Great masses of data of 
varying quality are being assembled and 
made available for analysis and interpre- 
tation. People are becoming accustomed 
to social and economic surveying. Ad- 
ministrators and officials are seeing oppor- 
tunities to use statistical information in 
planning and routine administrative prac- 
tice. Experiments are being made in the 
procedure of securing and analyzing statis- 
tical data. Finally, these projects tend 
to maintain the morale and welfare of the 
group from which will be drawn many of 
the workers needed by any great future 
expansion of social statistics in other than 
emergency agencies. 


case loads of unprecedented size and con- 
sequently had little time for statistics or 
surveys. The only reporting unit that 
might have been expected to yield even a 
partial inventory of the problem was still 
debating definitions and seeking funds ade- 
quate to carry its program. The Federal 
administrators were, therefore, impatient 
for a research program that would intro- 
duce them to their problem, keep them in- 
formed, and perhaps even anticipate their 
needs. 

Those who assumed control of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
were not inexperienced; most of them were 
professional social workers. No one, 
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however, possessed an adequate knowl- 
edge of the problems involved in dispens- 
ing relief to 15,000,000 people scattered 
among forty-eight states and in all types of 
rural and urban situations. The sex, age, 
occupational and industrial origins, work 
qualifications and numerous other impor- 
tant facts about these people were prac- 
tically unknown. Similarly, very little 
data were at hand concerning such things 
as relief work opportunities and local 
wage rates, attitudes toward both relief 
giving and receiving, provisions of State 
welfare legislation, machinery for raising 
local funds, specific causes of the need for 
relief, and quirks of county and municipal 
machinery through which relief was to be 
handled. All these matters, of course, 
varied tremendously from state to state. 
Despite the emergency character of the re- 
lief administration, it was necessary that 
it be informed on these and many other 
points. 

The research and statistical programs, 
which were initiated very early in the 
history of the organization, were, there- 
fore, given the task of collecting a great 
variety of data ona moment's notice. Re- 
lief was to cost a hundred million dollars 
a month (enough to run a large university 
for 20 years) and had already begun. Fur- 
thermore people were hungry, and hunger 
could not wait for ponderous research to 
be done. Taking its lead from the urgent 
demand for information and from the tem- 
porary character of the relief administra- 
tion, the Research Section outlined no 
rigid or complex program for itself. In- 
stead, as has been indicated in the previous 
paper, it adopted projects of the census 
type designed merely to provide invento- 
ries of the characteristics of the relief 
population and purely descriptive surveys 
illuminating only the general nature of 
conditions in various parts of the country. 
Up to the present time the Section has 


undertaken almost no research leading to 
the establishment of relationships between 
such things as the number, distribution 
and types of persons’on relief and other 
social and economic phenomena. The 
latter type of studies are doubtless incon- 
sistent with a relief program, the purpose 
of which is merely to alleviate distress dur- 
ing a period of emergency. There are in- 
dications, however, that the conception 
of the relief program is changing. The 
first bit of evidence is that the descriptive 
studies of the Research Section have re- 
vealed the existence of large blocks of the 
relief population which cannot be re- 
garded as emergency problems. Indeed, 
it appears that many of these people will 
be with us permanently. One-fifth of the 
cases now on relief contain no employable 
person. About 12 per cent of the 3,000,000 
urban cases have had no non-relief em- 
ployment for 4 years. Many thousands of 
rural families have been ‘‘discovered’’ on 
land which will probably never support 
them at acceptable living standards, if 
indeed it ever did so. There are 700,000 
persons now on the relief rolls who have 
reached the age of 65 years. The number 
of aged is expected to double in something 
like 30 years with consequently larger 
numbers becoming dependent. Similarly, 
as the months go on, it is apparent that not 
even all of the employables will leave the 
relief rolls at once, if indeed they leave 
them at all, for the skills of many are be- 
coming outmoded and a quarter of them 
are 45 or more years of age and will be 
replaced by younger workers. 

The second indication of the changing 
program is the virtual promise of the 
President to make additional provision for 
some of the dependent groups, and the 
proposals already made to that end no- 
tably by the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity. A third sign of new attitudes is 


found in certain aspects of the relief pro- 
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gram which even now carry very definite 
implications of at least semi-permanent 
care of those now dependent on public 
support. Temporary as the FERA may 
be, it must be presumed that the establish- 
ment of 50 rural-industrial communities 
for the rehabilitation of the unemployed 
involves long-time planning. This and 
similar activities of other equally tempo- 
rary organizations must be based on the 
assumption that may of the families now 
in distress do and will continue to require 
assistance if they are once more to become 
self-supporting. There appears to be little 
doubt but that the relief administration or 
something akin to it along with other de- 
partments of the government is going to 
expand its activities on something like a 
permanent basis. If this is so, its activi- 
ties must spring more truly from intimate 
knowledge of the problems ahead. And 
it becomes obvious immediately that these 
advances contain several implications for 
the Research Section. What some of these 
implications are may be indicated in half 
a dozen brief paragraphs. 

It would seem to be of primary impor- 
tance that an intimacy far greater than in 
the past, if not a virtual identity, must be 
effected between the research and the ad- 
ministrative units. With the character 
of relief shifting from the mere succoring 
of temporary needs to permanent rehabili- 
tation, administration must have advice 
at every point. A few of the problems 
and the type of information demanded in 
their solution illustrate the position of the 
administrator. 

The elimination of dependency in many 
areas calls for the revival of economic 
bases or for moving families to new places. 
Either of these alternatives posits a fa- 
miliarity with the nature and location of 
natural resources and with the probable 
demands for agricultural and industrial 
commodities which no administrator now 


possesses. A properly conceived work 
program for the unemployed depends upon 
a knowledge of industrial trends and fu- 
ture employment needs. Projects should 
be developed which will retain the occu- 
pational skills of those who will use them 
again, and which will provide new skills 
for those who will never return to their 
former places. Programs for the care of 
the aged and of dependenc mothers can- 
not be successfully outlined without re- 
search in population which will indicate 
the probable size of these groups in the 
future. The questions of State versus Fed- 
eral administration cannot be settled until 
it is known which problems either in their 
origin or in their solution fail to recognize 
state boundaries and until the relative 
ability of the states and the Federal gov- 
ernment to raise and control funds is de- 
termined. 

This identifies only a few of the imme- 
diate questions, but they are problems 
which are pressing relief administrators 
harder than ever before. The size of the 
relief population is increasing and there 
are insistent demands for reducing it. 

It appears, therefore, that the time has 
arrived for the research to assume a more 
active rdle in administration. With so 
many immediate and complex problems 
facing administrators, it is probably 
no longer sufficient that research people 
should be available merely to answer 
questions while plans are being outlined. 

Interpretation of data collected with 
reference to situations already known may 
be pointed toward the development of 
administrative policies. And with ma- 
terial collected to answer questions, the 
research person may discover new prob- 
lems, and in discovering them, probably 
suggest their solution. His presence will 
be welcomed. The unprecedented num- 
ber of research people in administrative 
seats, the vast number of administrative 
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seats, the vast amount of administrative 
research outlined by Mr. Stephan and the 
pressure on the Research Section for re- 
sults are adequate testimony of this. 

This brings us to the second implica- 
tion for research, which is that, having 
illuminated the general outlines of the 
relief problem, it must now be ready to 
pass beyond the stage of description alone. 
With a population as mobile as the relief 
group, it will be necessary to keep cur- 
rent inventories. But for the most part, 
future projects must concentrate on de- 
tailed analyses of segments of the relief 
population. Data already collected will 
have to be analyzed to show why people 
are on relief and what will take and keep 
Unusual concentrations in cer- 


them off. 
tain areas demand intensive investigation. 
Community resources and their relation 
to population must be studied, along with 
probable future industrial activity and em- 
ployment needs. Trends in population 


must be discovered and interpreted for ad- 
ministrative action. The rdle of the Negro 
in the economic life of the nation must be 
determined. These are all complex ques- 
tions and an attack on any one of them is 
a large order for any research unit. 

The third point is that the Research Sec- 
tion cannot expect nor can it be expected 
to collect and present adequate data on all 
of these and many other fields in a short 
time without a large amount of help. 
But the help already exists if its activities 
can be co6rdinated with those of other 
research units. Several agencies, perhaps 
chief among them, the National Resources 
Board, already know a great deal about 
the location and availability of various 
types of land and other resources. The 
NRA and the Department of Labor know 
something about such things as industrial 
trends, wages, living costs and the like. 
The bureau of the Census can predict the 
size and composition of the population, 
and the Public Health Service knows about 


sickness. The department of Agriculture 
can tell how much food should be eaten 
and how much is available. Everyone 
knows, of course, that vast amounts of 
information are available. But adminis- 
trators also know that these data are sel- 
dom coordinated in such fashion that they 
the specific occasion 


are usable when 


arises. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the 
function of the Research Section is to as- 
semble and interpret these data to its ad- 
ministrators. It will continue to collect 
original data, but more of its effort must 
be spent in the direction of coérdinating 
materials which are already available. 
In brief, it may be that the Research Sec- 
tion of the FERA will become one among 
several similar units assembling and an- 
alyzing material for various groups of 
administrators all engaged in one unified 
program of planning. 

How to effect such an interrelation of 
units and research programs is not an alto- 
gether easy question. Efforts to coérdi- 
nate the activities of government research 
units are now underway in the Central 
Statistical Board. But progress must 
necessarily be slow. In the meantime, 
while the FERA Research Section is wait- 
ing for this codrdination which will 
provide more adequate direction to its 
program, it can set up its own advisory 
committees. In the field of planning these 
committees can draw their membership 
from numerous agencies, the type of which 
has already been mentioned. For re- 
search in the mechanics of administration 
of relief, which badly needs doing, ad- 
visory groups can be drawn from the scores 
of individuals about the country who pos- 
sess immediate and first-hand knowledge 
of the problems in that field. 

The task before the Research Section, 
not only of production but also of adapta- 
tion is a big one, but the Section is still 
new and therefore energetic and flexible. 
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THE AAA AND THE CROPPER 
HAROLD HOFFSOMMER 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


HE application of the AAA program 

has been tremendously complicated 

in the case of the cotton cropper due 
to his peculiar social and economic status. 
Since the cropper comprises roughly one- 
third of all farm operators in the Old 
South, the necessity of his consideration 
under the crop adjustment provisions of 
the AAA is obvious. The cotton share 
cropper may be defined as ‘‘any person en- 
gaged in the production of cotton whose 
labor is paid for by (1) a share of the cot- 
ton produced by him, or (2) a share of the 
proceeds of the cotton produced by him, 
in either case whether such share is sub- 
ject to deductions or not. A ‘share 
cropper’ usually furnishes only the labor 
incident to the production and harvesting 
of cotton and usually receives one-half of 
the crop or one-half of the proceeds of the 
crop.'"! The above statement that the 
cropper furnishes only the labor is literally 
true. He is regarded as a class of labor 
and not as a tenant farmer. The land, 
mule, plow, and other equipment are sup- 
plied by the landlord, who, in addition, 
usually maintains the cropper family dur- 
ing the growing season by the so-called 
‘“‘furnish.’’ From the standpoint of the 
landlord the cropper is a distinct liability 
during this period. He may even become 
a considerable burden. If, for example, 
the head of the cropper household or mem- 
bers of his family are overtaken by sick- 
ness or if for other reasons of either in- 
ability or disinclination he does not carry 
through the farming arrangement as 


1 Instructions and Regulations Pertaining to the 


Cotton Act of April 21, 1934, p. 6, U. S. D. A., 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


planned, the responsibility falls largely 
upon the landlord. 

When the crop is harvested it is, ac- 
cording to the above definition to be di- 
vided equally, the landlord getting half 
for the use of his land and equipment 
and the cropper getting half in return for 
his labor. Conventionally, however, the 
landlord handles the sale of the entire 
crop and returns to the cropper only what 
may be due him after deductions for ad- 
vances in the form of “‘furnish,’’ interest 
and any other indebtedness of the cropper 
to the landlord has been taken out. It is 
customary in some sections also for the 
share cropper to pay one-half of the fer- 
tilizer bill. After all deductions are made, 
the cropper is indeed fortunate if his half 
of the crop is sufficient to square his ac- 
count with the landlord. In an Alabama 
study, covering 1,022 rural relief house- 
holds in ten counties of the State, it was 
found that of the approximately 700 crop- 
per families in the sample, the economic 
outcome was ‘“‘broke even’’ for almost 
one-half of the total years of their lives 
spent at share cropping. Approximately 
30 per cent of the total years were reported 
as having resulted in loss and only 25 per 
cent to have resulted in profit. It appears 
from this and supporting data that the 
average share cropper cannot reasonably 
expect more than a bare living and that his 
characteristic situation is that of indebt- 
edness to his landlord. It should be 
pointed out that the data from which 
these conclusions are drawn cover a period 
of high cotton prices as well as the period 
of low prices which obtained before the 
advent of the cotton adjustment program. 
It is of course obvious that if the cropper 
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is unable to pay back his ‘‘furnish’’ from 
the proceeds of his farming operation the 
landlord suffers as well as the cropper. 

The indebtedness of the cropper to the 
landlord is of two general varieties: (1) 
those debts which accumulate from year 
to year; and (2) those yearly debts which 
form the foundation of the furnishing sys- 
tem. Since the latter are incidental to the 
rental arrangement, they are sometimes not 
regarded as debts although doubtless the 
social results in terms of subordination and 
superordination are similar. Certainly 
an attitude of dependence is generated 
in the cropper by his yearly necessity 
of coming to the landlord for a suffi- 
cient amount of food and provisions to 
maintain him until the crop is made and 
sold. In the survey referred to above, 31 
per cent of all tenants included in the 
study, of which two-thirds were croppers, 
reported indebtedness to their landlords of 
more than a year’s standing. This per- 
centage shows a yearly increase since 1929. 
The average debt in 1934 is $103 as com- 
pared with $175 in 1929. In a number of 
cases the tenant did not know the exact 
amount of his indebtedness. Frequently, 
this was due to no recent settlement hav- 
ing been made, but more often, since con- 
ventionally the landlord keeps the books, 
the tenant either because of inability or 
indifference, did not know the exact fig- 
ures in them. The term ‘‘indifference,’’ 
as used in this connection, means to sig- 
nify something of the dependence of the 
cropper upon his landlord. His depend- 
ence is such that he does not even try to 
manage his own affairs. More than half 
of these tenants stated that their landlord 
has always ‘“‘taken care’’ of them, mean- 
ing by this that they look to him when in 
need and for general supervision. 

In order to check the information ob- 
tained from interviewing the tenants 
themselves, the landlords of these tenants 


were questioned regarding the debts owed 
them by all of their tenants, both relief 
and non-relief. Reports on over 3,000 
cases show that approximately 4o per 
cent of the tenants are indebted to their 
landlords with an average present (1934) 
debt of slightly over $80.* It appears 
from this that the non-relief tenants are 
more frequently indebted to their land- 
lords than those receiving relief.® 

As a check on both of these sources, 160 
landlords who have no tenants on relief 
were questioned relative to the indebted- 
ness of their tenants to them. The re- 
sults are similar to those stated above and 
show that 33 per cent of these tenants are 
indebted to their landlords with an aver- 
age indebtedness of $79. In view of these 
data, it would seem correct to infer that 
at least one-third of all Alabama tenants 
have debts to their landlords of more 
than one year’s standing. These conclu- 
sions are based on a consideration of all 
tenants, the bulk of whom are croppers, 
but some of whom are renters. It is quite 
probable that croppers considered alone 
would show a higher percentage of in- 
debtedness than the above data indicate. 

In view of these economic relationships 
and the resulting social attitudes, there 
has developed a situation which makes it 
difficult, if not actually impossible for the 
government to deal directly with the crop- 
per. On the sides of both landlord and 


2 The check between the replies of the landlords 
and those of the tenants is not ahsolute since the 
tenants who report their own cases are all receiving 
relief, whereas those reported by the landlords com- 
prise the total number of tenants of the landlords of 
which only 43 per cent are receiving relief 

§ Such would normally be expected in view of the 
poorer credit of those who would be in a position to 
be eligible for relief. On the other hand, there is 
also, of course, the possibility, since the landlord 
usually keeps the books, that the landlords reported 
debts for their tenants which the tenants themselves 
had either forgotten or did not know were charged 


against them. 
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cropper the relation is paternalistic. The 
landlords do not wish this relation dis- 
turbed and the croppers have developed 
psychological attitudes which tend to 
make dependence a normal condition. 
Even though many of them are unable to 
do so, the vast majority of the landlords 
state that they feel it their duty to main- 
tain their croppers in times of distress if 
they are able. Of 809 landowners inter- 
viewed on this point, 719, or 89 per cent, 
voiced this opinion. It appears, however, 
that this attitude arises from sentiment 
and tradition rather than from critical 
thought and planning on the basis of mod- 
ern conditions. At any rate, the cropper 
is looked upon as a dependent person, the 
more extreme but not uncommon views 
regarding him as a class apart, incapable 
of ever achieving but a modicum of self- 
direction. Judged from his past achieve- 
ments inclimbing the so-called agricultural 
ladder, it would seem that superficially, 
at least, there is some justification for 
this view. In the Alabama study of 
those who started farming as share crop- 
pers, nearly three-fourths still remain such. 
Less than one-tenth have become owners. 

There is a considerable feeling among 
landlords that anything which disturbs 
this dependent status of the cropper is 
undesirable. Forty per cent of the land- 
lords in the above mentioned study stated, 
for example, that they were opposed to 
the granting of relief to these people be- 
cause of its demoralizing effect upon them. 
Although no objective criteria were found 
to determine the strength of this objection 
to cropper relief, observation indicates 
that the conviction is rather firm in a 
considerable number of cases. This atti- 
tude results from two underlying factors. 
In the first place, there is the fear that the 
tenant will escape from under the influence 
of the landowner and learn that he is not 
entirely dependent on him. Secondly, 


there is the fear that the relief granted will 
raise the standard of living of the recipient 
to such an extent that the landlord will be 
unable to bargain with him on the old 
basis. From the standpoint of the crop- 
per system, governmental relief to the 
cropper is without doubt demoralizing. 
The cropper system can be maintained only 
through the subordination of the tenant 
group and the granting of government re- 
lief obviously diminishes this subordina- 
tion. In addition, there is the objection 
that the average cropper will not use 
wisely whatever aid is extended to him. 
He is unaccustomed to handling money 
and is obviously quite inexperienced in its 
proper use, particularly since the system 
under which he has been working has not 
been such as to strengthen any managerial 
abilities that he-may have. 

The upshot of these objections is that 
this group is in opposition to govern- 
mental aid to the cropper because it up- 
sets the status quo in landlord tenant 
relations. The opposition is not directed 
against the government aid as such, but 
rather at any system of aid which comes 
between the landlord and the cropper. 
The contention is that the government 
cannot possibly know the needs of the 
cropper as well as his own landlord knows 
them. From this viewpoint, therefore, 
the obvious solution is to let the landlord 
handle the situation himself provided that 
he is aided in so doing. 

Briefly stated, this is the pattern of 
landlord-tenant relations which faces the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in applying the provisions of the crop re- 
duction program. The economic aspects 
of the situation are decidedly complex but 
the human relations are even more so. 

At the outset, the administration of the 
program is made difficult by the question- 
able legal status of the cropper. This re- 
sults, in general, from his lack of social 
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and economic status. The administration 
of the program is primarily local, resting 
upon the community and county commit- 
tees chosen by the cotton producers. The 
farmers selected are usually operators of 
relatively large farms and are practically 
all landowners. In general, the County 
Agents were instructed to select men of 
character and ability in the community 
and in sympathy with the program. Un- 
der this set-up, the share cropper is recog- 
nized, in the main, only indirectly through 
the landowner. Although doubtless a 
logical procedure from the organizational 
standpoint, it should be pointed out that 
under this arrangement the position of the 
landowner is considerably strengthened 
whereas that of the cropper remains 
largely as before. 

The responsibility of local control is 
emphasized by the AAA. In the Commo- 
dity Information Series the question is 
raised, ‘‘Where does the responsibility for 
administration of the cotton program pri- 
marily rest? Answer. The administra- 
tion is primarily local, resting upon the 
community and county committees chosen 
by the cotton producers.’ Few, if any, 
croppers ever become members of these 
committees. It seems rather obvious, 
therefore, that the status of the cropper 
under the program is largely that which the 
landlord wishes him to have. The crop- 
per’s share in the program depends in the 
final analysis upon his relation to the land- 
lord. This may be accounted desirable or 
undesirable, but the incidence of the con- 
trol is clear and is so recognized by those 
administering the program. 

The above statements are not meant to 
convey the impression that no legal rights 
are granted the cropper under the act. It 
merely means to emphasize that the per- 
sonal relations between landlord and crop- 


‘Commodity Information Series, Cotton Leaflet 
No. 1, U.S. D. A., AAA, Washington, D. C. 
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per supersede any legal machinery that the 
adjustment administration has yet de- 
veloped. 

Obviously, such an arrangement is open 
to abuses. Under the 
considerable number of tenants did not re- 
ceive the full amount specified by the con- 
tract. In numbers of cases the landlords 
did not obtain the consent of the tenants 
before signing the contract. No mention 
was made of having tenants who had an 
interest in the crop. The landlord, under 
these circumstances, was able to make 
whatever settlements that he wished with 
The contract itself did not 


1933 contract, a 


the tenants. 
recognize the existence of separate land- 
lord and tenant interests other than the 
general reference to ‘‘lien holders’’ and to 
‘all persons who appear to have an inter- 
est in the crop.’’ In a number of in- 
stances, share croppers were not credited 
with any part of the so-called option pay- 
ment of the 1933 contract. In addition, 
much dissatisfaction has arisen among the 
tenants because the landowner frequently 
made deduction of a part or all of the bene- 
fit payments due the tenant to apply on 
past indebtedness of the tenant to the 
landlord. As has been shown above, a 
considerable number of the tenants are 
indebted to their landlords. Calvin B. 
Hoover, in summing up this situation in a 
study made under the auspices of the AAA 
makes the following statement:® 


Often these sums were legally due to the landlord 
In other cases, however, the interest rate which was 
charged was usurious and at a rate higher than that 
allowed by the laws of the State in which the parties 
Whether 


anything at all often depended upon the charitable 


to the contract lived. the tenant received 


ness of the landlord. In numberless instances, if the 
landlord had deducted the entire sum which he had a 
legal right to do, there would have been no net 


amount received by the tenants at all. What appar 


ently happened was that the deductions amounted 


5 Calvin B. Hoover, Human Problems of Acreage 


Reduction in the South, AAA, Washington, D. ( 
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sometimes to less than the legal amount due, some- 
times to the amount legally due and sometimes to 
more than the amount legally due, depending upon 
the charitableness or unscrupulousness of the land- 


lord. 


Under the terms of the 1933 contract it 
was meant that the share cropper and the 
landlord should share equally in the com- 
pensation for the land taken out of pro- 
duction. The cropper does not fare so 
well, however, under the 1934 contract 
regulations. Under the 1934 revisions the 
share cropper receives one-half of the par- 
ity payments, which actually amounts 
usually to a very small sum. Without 
going into the detail of the method by 
which the ‘‘parity’’ payment is computed 
it may be stated that, in general, it amounts 
under the present situation to one cent per 
pound on the base yield of the acreage 
taken out of production. For the share 
cropper on a typical cotton farm of 12 
acres, assuming 4o per cent of his acreage 
taken out of production and a base lint 
yield of 175 pounds per acre, the sum 
would amount to approximately $4.20. 

The 1933 contract was more liberal to 
the cropper since it was assumed that he 
should be reimbursed for his effort in the 
“plow-up”’ campaign which was incident 
to the lateness with which the program 
got under way. Since no ‘‘plow-up’’ was 
necessary in 1934, the land having been 
taken out of production before it was 
planted, no such reimbursement was neces- 
sary. In view of the fact, however, that 
the cropper in most instances already had 
the labor available and in most instances 
is not out anything by its utilization, it 
might seem that he should be granted 
similar recognition under the 1934 contract 
as under that of 1933. The fundamental 
problem at this point is that of determin- 
ing the exact legal status of the share 
cropper. This has given rise to a confu- 
sion in classification with the so-called 
‘managing share tenant’’ who is assumed 
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to be a step higher on the agricultural 
ladder than the cropper. Since the gov- 
ernmental allotments are considerably 
more favorable® to this type of tenant than 
to the cropper it has been found that a 
number of tenants formerly regarded as 
managing share tenants are now classed as 
ordinary share croppers under the adjust- 
ment program. 

Closely related to the cropper and the 
managing share tenant is the ‘‘standing 
renter’’ who rents land as a tenant and 
pays as rent a fixed quantity of products. 
A common variety of this tenure status is 
the so-called ‘‘bale-per-plow’’ renter. A 
persistent complaint arises here from the 
fact that in many cases, although the 
acreage has been reduced under the ad- 
justment contract, the rental remains the 
same. On an average farm with 12 acres 
of cotton the cash income of the tenant is 
raised approximately 45 per cent under the 
reduction program whereas the income of 
the landlord is raised 100 per cent.? Con- 


6 The managing share tenant receives three-fourths 
of the parity payments and one half of the rental 
payment. Taken together, these payments amount 
to 2¢ per pound for the landlord and 23¢ per pound to 
the tenant for the base production of the land taken 
out of cultivation. The confusion between share 
cropper and managing share tenant has given rise to 
considerable difficulty under the program since the 
tenant prefers to be classed as a managing share 
tenant whereas it is to the financial advantage of the 
landlord to have his status that of a share cropper. 

7 The illustration of a typical 12 acre, one mule 
farm on the basis of the following assumptions will 
explain the situation: 175 pounds of lint per acre as 
the base production; 6 cents per pound for lint and 
$10 per ton for seed before the advent of the adjust- 
ment program; 12 cents per pound for lint and $35 
per ton for seed under the adjustment program; forty 
per cent is taken out of cultivation, the government 
rent being computed at 4} cents per pound on the base 
production, all allotments going to the renter. The 
bale of cotton which the landlord gets refers to lint 
only, the renter keeping the seed. Using approxi- 
mate figures, under the above terms, the landlord got 
$30 and the renter $115 before the advent of the re- 
duction program. Under the reduction program, the 
landlord gets $60 and the tenant $167. 
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sidering the rise in price in the last two 
years of the articles of diet used by the 
bale-per-plow renter, there is considerable 
question as to whether the tenant is ma- 
terially better off under the terms of the 
present arrangement than he was before its 
inauguration. It is to be hoped, of course, 
that the inequalities arising out of this 
‘‘bale-per-plow’’ arrangement will be rec- 
tified before the planting of another crop. 

In addition to questions of a more or less 
legal nature there are certain other subtle 
problems arising out of the peculiar rela- 
tion of the cotton cropper to his landlord. 
One of the ostensible purposes of the AAA 
is to benefit as consumers the recipients of 
the benefit payments. The evidence from 
the Alabama study of 1,022 rural relief 
cases and their landlords mentioned above 
suggests that, although benefit payments 
are received by a considerable number of 
croppers, in a great many instances the 
money merely passes through their hands. 
Approximately 28 per cent of the total 
cases studied received the cotton benefit 
payments in 1933.* In the case of the 
croppers and renters, however, approxi- 
mately 4o per cent of them stated that a 
part of the money received by them was 
paid immediately to their landowners. In 
more than a third of these cases, they 
claimed that the landlord forced payment. 
Twenty-two per cent of the white tenants 
claimed that the landlord forced payment 
as compared with 58 per cent of the 
colored. 

On the whole, it appears that these 
households have had a very limited chance 
to profit as consumers by the governmental 
program. One of the ten counties studied 
in Alabama will serve as an example. 
Forty-four households in the sample taken 


8 Since only slightly over one-half of these cases 
ate croppers, the remainder being divided approxi- 
mately equally between owner-operators and renters, 
it is probable that the number of croppers receiving 
such aid was considerably less than 28 per cent. 
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received governmental aid. Three-fourths 
of these used all of it to pay debts. Two- 
thirds (30 households) paid some or all 
of it to the landowner. . The landowner 
forced payment in 60 per cent of the cases 
(18 households). The average amount 
given to the landowner, in both forced 
and non-forced payment was $48. The 
average amount received by the farmers of 
this county for cotton reduction, the chief 
source of aid, was $57. It is therefore 
clear that, although 43 per cent of the 
households in the sample for this county 
received aid (which is considerably above 
the average for the ten counties), the 
money in most instances only passed 
through their hands into those of the 
landowners. Less than 16 per cent of the 
households stated that all of the money 
received from the government was spent 
by their families. 

Another persistent problem growing 
largely out of the landiord tenant system 
is that of reducing cotton production and 
at the same time maintaining agricultural 
employment. The high tenancy rate in 
the cotton producing area and the peculiar 
status of the tenant, particularly the crop- 
per, intensifies this difficulty and renders 
relatively impossible the avoidance of dis- 
placement from the land of a considerable 
number of tenants. 

Obviously, the most economical method 
of reducing the acreage of cotton on a 
great many of the farms and plantations 
would be to reduce the number of tenants. 
The dire social consequences of any such 
dislocation of farm people has been fully 
recognized by the AAA. Yet it has 
seemed impracticable to compel each land- 
lord to keep his usual number of tenants. 
In the case of the share cropper, the pro- 
visions of the contract put this matter into 
the hands of the landlord and he handles 
it as he sees fit.° 


®The contract specifies that the landlord shall: 
‘Endeavor in good faith to bring about the reduction 
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Various reasons are advanced in support 
of the inadvisability of compelling the 
landlord to keep his accustomed number of 
tenants. In general, it appears that such 
a regulation would not meet with the 
approval of the majority of landlords and 
would result in a loss of support to the 
entire program. It was hoped that by 
making the rental payments largely to the 
landlords, a situation might be created in 
which the landlord would feel morally 
obligated to keep his usual number of ten- 
ants, particularly in view of the existing 
paternalistic relation between landlord 
and tenant. It was also hoped that public 
opinion would lend greater support to this 
feeling than if the contract were made 
more favorable to the tenant.'® Generaliy 
speaking, however, the evidence indicates 
that the provisions in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration for the pre- 
vention of displacement have been inade- 
quate. Such has occurred in a variety of 
ways, but more often than not, it has in- 





of acreage contemplated in this contract in such a 
manner as to cause the least possible amount of labor, 
economic and social disturbance, and to this end, in 
so far as possible, he shall effect the acreage reduction 
as nearly ratably as practicable among tenants on this 
farm; shall, in so far as possible, maintain on this 
farm the normal number of tenants and other em- 
ployees; shall permit all tenants to continue in the 
occupancy of their houses on this farm, rent free, for 
the years 1934 and 1935, respectively (unless such 
tenant shall so conduct himself as to become a nui- 
Sance of a menace to the welfare of the producer); 
during such years shall afford such tenants or em- 
ployees, without cost, access for fuel to such woods 
land belonging to this farm as he may designate; 
shall permit such tenants the use of an adequate por- 
tion of the rented acres to grow food and feed crops 
for home consumption and for pasturage for domes- 
tically used livestock; and for such use of the rented 
acres shall permit the reasonable use of work animals 
and equipment in exchange for labor.”’ 

10H. I. Richards, Cotton Under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, The Brookings Institution, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


volved the least productive tenants and 
more particularly, the share croppers. 
In the study referred to above, 708 land- 
lords were questioned by personal inter- 
view as to the chief reason their tenants, 
or those who had been their tenants dur- 
ing the past year, were receiving relief, 
Of this number, approximately 26 per cent 
stated that the tenants were no longer 
needed. Eighteen per cent stated that the 
specific reason was uncertainty of crop 
acreage due to government requirements, 
It is obvious that in the opinion of these 
landlords a considerable amount of ten- 
ant displacement is chargeable directly to 
acreage reduction. In certain of the heavy 
cotton counties included in the sample, 
the percentages were considerably higher. 
An important contributing factor to the 
dislocation of .croppers is their extreme 
mobility. The picture presented of crop- 
per mobility is that of a highly localized 
group, some members of which move short 
distances very frequently and some of 
which live an entire lifetime on the same 
farm. It appears from the evidence avail- 
able that the latter group is preponder- 
antly Negro. The average years of tenure 
for the 3,020 tenants responsible to the 
landlords interviewed in the Alabama 
study was approximately six. This aver- 
age, as above indicated, represents a com- 
bination of extremely high mobility and 
essentially no mobility at all. Although 
no conclusive data are available on the 
point, it would seem fair to assume that a 
considerable percentage of those croppers 
who move from farm to farm every year or 
so are of the more undesirable type. In 
many instances, these croppers left their 
farms voluntarily as they normally do at 
the end of the season but were unable to 
locate farms elsewhere. In such cases, the 
landlord would hardly be inclined to take 
them back, particularly if they were his 
less desirable tenants. Evidence presented 
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aboverelative toreasons given by landlords 
as to why their tenants were receiving relief 
indicates on the other hand, that some 
Jandlords in anticipation of acreage reduc- 
tion, cut down the number of their tenants 
before actually signing the contract. 

Lastly, an extremely important factor 
in causing cropper displacement is that of 
the inability of the landlord to make the 
“furnish’’ for his cropper, thus leaving 
him without means of production or live- 
lihood. Since the conventional landlord 
atticude is that of taking care of his ten- 
ants, it is clear that his failure to do so 
must be traced in a great many cases, to 
financial inability. Approximately one- 
half of the Alabama landlords referred to 
above gave as the chief reason for their 
tenants receiving relief their inability 
to take care of them. This, of course, 
amounts to displacement from the land 
since the ‘‘furnish’’ and the land go to- 
gether in the case of the cropper. 

In conclusion, it appears that the Cotton 
South has been and is being victimized by 
its landlord tenant system. The AAA 
does not purport to remedy these ills. So 
far, it has been largely an emergency meas- 
ure and, as such, is performing a valuable 
function. The agricultural press of the 
Cotton South probably gives the AAA 
greater support than the press in any other 
section of the country. But it is by no 
means a finished organization and is not 
so regarded by those administering it. Al- 
though the AAA should not be held re- 
sponsible for the ills of the present system, 
neither should it be placed in the position 
of strengthening and maintaining these 
ills. The whole action of the AAA to the 
present time appears to have the effect of 
not only maintaining the status quo in 
landlord tenant relations, but of actually 
strengthening the foundations upon which 
they are built. If this support were with- 
held the whole landlord tenant system 
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bids fair to die out in the not distant fu- 
ture from the results of its own inefficiency, 
if not from the results of other govern- 
mental administrations. 

The present system works to the disad- 
vantage of both landlord and tenant. The 
landlord is being victimized by the neces- 
sity of his dependence under this system 
upon an unstable, irresponsible, inefficient 
type of farmer. If the landlord, as an in- 
dividual, endeavors to raise the level of 
living of his tenants he is likely to suffer 
bankruptcy in the attempt. The entire 
system is based on a low standard for the 
tenant. The shiftlessness of the majority 
of these people is the result of an accumu- 
lated social heritage of several generations 
over which the individual landlord has 
little or no control. The cropper comes 
to him as an adult individual with all of 
the accumulated inefficiency and shiftless- 
ness of a lifetime at cropping. Although 
his income is insufficient for him to main- 
tain a decent standard of living, he is prob- 
ably getting, considering his inefficiency, 
all that he is worth to the landlord. That 
is one aspect of the landlord’s difficulty. 
Another serious difficulty is that the un- 
scrupulous landlord not only profits more 
than the socially minded landlord, but 
he actually makes it difficult for the latter 
to exist at all under the system. It is the 
unscrupulous landlord in the long run, 
who is responsible for a great deal of the 
shiftlessness and dependency of the ten- 
ants which burden must finally be borne 
by all landlords alike. The hard task 
master may make more profits, for a time, 
at least, but in the long run, the shiftless, 
undernourished, dependent products of 
his system are thrown back upon society 
and become a definite liability to all land- 
lords alike. 

The tenant is being victimized because 
his condition of dependency is ever in- 
creasing under the present system. His 
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accommodation to this situation is rapidly 
approaching the point of accepting abject 
dependence as a normal condition. 

As already suggested, the problem of 
rectifying landlord tenant inequalities is 
not particularly the task of the AAA al- 
though the application of the program has 
brought into clearer view some of the 
fundamental limitations of the relation- 


ships as they now exist. On the other 
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hand, the AAA should be administered in 
such a way as not to maintain and accen- 
tuate these difficulties. The most certain 
road to the solution of these problems 
should be along the line of rehabilitating 
the cropper with a view to making him a 
full fledged agricultural producer, eligible 
to codperate with the production control 
associations. His best insurance will 
come through his release from ignorance. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RURAL RESEARCH UNDER THE 
FER A* 


E. D. TETREAU 


Federal Emergency Reltef Administration 


HE rural research set-up of the Fed- 

eral Emergency Relief Administra- 

tion provides for coéperation with 
the State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tions and Colleges of Agriculture and Ex- 
periment Stations. Its object is to make 
possible the prosecution of special in- 
quiries on rural relief and rehabilitation 
problems on a nation-wide scale; to provide 
advice and assistance to the Administra- 
tors and the Rural Rehabilitation Offi- 
cers of the State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trations with regard to any rural research 
work they may wish to undertake, and to 
assist them in the conduct of rural surveys; 
and to enable coéperating agricultural col- 
leges to obtain data of unusual value and 
timeliness as a part of their program of re- 
search in rural social organization.! 


* Abstract of talk by E. D. Tetreau before the 
Agricultural Economic and Rural Sociology Section 
of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, 


Atlanta, Georgia, January 31, 1935. 

1On August 15, 1934, a mimeographed circular 
entitled “‘A Plan for Coéperative Rural Research,”’ 
signed by Corrington Gill, Assistant Administrator 
of the Federal Emergency Administration, was sent to 
State Emergency Relief Administrations and Univer- 


Understanding of the deep-lying nature 
of the causes of unemployment, on the 
one hand, and of the necessity for quick 
moving and effective administration in 
dealing with actual want and suffering on 
the other hand, lies at the root of this 
plan for the coérdination of the research 
activities of emergency administrations 
and of established rural research institu- 
tions. While recognizing that the need 
for research in the fundamentals of social 
organization has not abated, but has 
rather greatly increased, those who are 
responsible for this plan have seen that a 
great deal of fundamental research can be 
planned and carried on so that single parts 
or phases of it may be completed in short 
order and the results used to check or guide 
administrative policy. 


sity and College executives. This plan was a con- 
tinuation, with some elaboration, of the informal 
plan already in operation. According to its provi- 
sions, rural sociologists or agricultural economists 
were to be appointed as State Supervisors of Rural 
Research in twenty or more states in so far as satis- 
factory arrangements might be perfected. They were 
to have charge of rural research in their states under- 
taken by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
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Similarly, the plan of codperative rural 
research recognizes the need for research 
developed on local initiative and planned 
to handle problems that require local 
study, analysis, and solution. This kind 
of research requires an intimate know]- 
edge of problems faced by administrators 
and a first-hand acquaintance with local 
conditions. It also requires great care 
in the selection of subjects for investiga- 
tion, since the results should not only be 
useful but should be attainable within a 
reasonable length of time and yet should 
be significant to rural social theory and a 
contribution to principles of rural social 
organization. 

This brief paper sets forth in merest out- 
line a number of subjects for research, 
which have promise of immediate useful- 
ness in a number of states and which also 


tion and were to be responsible for the preparation of 
local reports on such studies. It was also intended 
that they should furnish advice to the Rural Re- 
habilitation officer of the State Emergency Relief 
Administration, and that they assist him in the con- 
duct of rural surveys. In order to facilitate this work 
each supervisor was to be provided with one or more 
full time assistant supervisors. 

While the duties of both the supervisor and the 
assistant supervisor should be confined to rural re- 
search it was expected that this work should be made 
as useful as possible to the State Administrator and 
that they should be attached to his staff in research 
and advisory capacities. Workers for Federal re- 
search projects were to be provided at Federal ex- 
pense excepting in such instances as where states 
might conveniently provide professional and techni- 
cal workers on a state basis. Surveys and projects 
set up with particular reference to the needs of State 
Administrations were to be provided with workers 
and materials at state expense. The use of the plan 
was entirely optional with State Emergency Relief 
Administrations and was subject to mutually satis- 
factory arrangements with the executives of Experi- 
ment Stations and Agricultural Colleges. 

Coéperative research according to the provisions of 
this plan is now being carried on in twenty-four 
states. It is planned to increase this number to meet 
the requirements of the Federal Research Program and 
the needs of the State Administrations. 
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are important from a regional as well as a 
national point of view but which do not 
lend themselves easily to the superficial 
census-taking survey method of investiga- 
tion. These subjects are presented with 
the hope that they may stimulate experi- 
ment station workers, and others who may 
have the opportunity to do research, to 
make selections which fit the needs of 
their particular states and localities or 
prepare a similar list reflecting problems 
in their own states and regions. The 
subjects are here enumerated without 
comment: 

1. Influence of local relief policies on relief 

loads. 
2. Influence of local government on local poli- 

cies for the administration of relief 


Break-down of community ties of unem- 


3 
ployed families and the reintegration of 
families being rehabilitated into commun- 
ity life. 

4. Classification of relief families with respect 
to their capacities for self-support 

5. Case studies of relief families, evidently 


suited to do farm labor but not to manage 
an enterprise, in order to determine the 
most desirable and most feasible forms of 
self-support which should be worked out 
for them. 

6. Studies of laborers’, croppers’, and tenants’ 
families to find those qualified for farm 
ownership, in order to devise ways of as- 
sisting them along the ‘‘ladder’’ toward 
ownership. Close attention should be 
given to the conditions of the farming 
region in which these families are located 

7. Standards of living among relief families. 

8. The rdle of supplementary employment in 
farm economy and in family support. 

g. Part-time farming in relation to supple- 
mentary employment. 

o. Cropper and tenant displacement due to crop 


At- 
tention to displacement of croppers and 


li- 


adjustment, and due to other causes 


tenants and their replacement on inc 
vidual plantations. 
11. Changes in landlord-tenant relations 


2. Changes in the tenure status of farm opera- 


2 


tors—especially tenants and croppers 
during the period since the AAA program 


has been in operation 
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13. Changes in the wage and cropper system. 

14. Changes in the income of tenants and croppers 
due to crop adjustment. 

15. Case studies of plantations to ascertain causes 
for the thriftlessness and poor management 
of the tenant and the cropper and for the 
landlord's apparent neglect of the welfare 
and security of these families. 

16. Case study of an agricultural county, let us 
say a cotton county, in order to obtain a 
well-rounded appraisement of the effects 
of the production control program on the 
welfare of individual farmers and farm 
workers. 

17. Effects of AAA program upon systems of 

* farming on individual farms. 

18. Effects of the production control program 
upon the income of individual farmers in- 
cluding tenants and croppers as well as 
owners. 

19. Effects of agricultural adjustment upon em- 
ployment and wages of agricultural la- 
borers. 

20. Community work centers. What social and 
economic factors should be taken into ac- 
count in setting them up? What is a suit- 
able area for such a center? What is the 
most desirable organizational structure to 
achieve desired results in a given situation? 

21. Ways and means of stimulating the move- 
ment of surplus farm population into non- 
agricultural industries. Study of migrants 
now in urban centers to determine their 
present and usual occupations, and their 
preparation for these occupations before 
and after their departure from the farm. 
Relation of their needs to agricultural ex- 
tension and agricultural education. 

22. Appraisal of extent to which rural agencies 
and institutions offer training and guidance 
in satisfactory consumption of what farm 
people produce and of the goods and serv- 
ices they can obtain in exchange for their 
products. Definition of objectives and 
planning methods for attainment of prac- 
tical goals in more adequate and well- 
balanced consumption. 


In order to more fully illustrate the con- 
tent of studies needed in the solution of 
practical administrative problems, the re- 
sults of which might be expected to con- 
tribute to the theory of social organiza- 
tion, the problem of finding laborers’, 


croppers’, and tenants’ families qualified 
for farm ownership, and of devising ways 
of assisting them along the ladder toward 
ownership is here briefly discussed. 

The needed survey must take account of 
the factors influencing the agriculture of 
the given locality; the systems of farming 
in that locality; local assembling and mar- 
keting facilities; local banking and retail 
services available; and social agencies for 
education and religion. It will require a 
study of those farm owners and tenants in 
the selected locality who have successfully 
moved upward on the agricultural ladder. 
Under what circumstances did they begin 
work for themselves? How long were 
they farm laborers? How long were they 
croppers? How long have they been ten- 
ants? How long since they have achieved 
ownership? What is the extent of their 
indebtedness? What forms of assistance 
have they received from relatives or from 
others? How many farms have they oper- 
ated? What were their sizes? Has there 
been a progressive movement from small to 
large, from large to small farms, or has 
the movement been irregular or cyclical? 
What systems of farming have they used? 
What crops do they prefer to produce? 

This study will require insight into the 
qualities of the persons who constitute 
the families, and an understanding of the 
relationships within the families which 
appear to have contributed to their suc- 
cess. 

It will be necessary to sift local relief 
rolls to find families which have within 
them the qualities of physical strength, of 
mental ability, integrity of character, de- 
sirable personal habits, training in the 
technique of successful household and 
farm operation, and adaptability, needed 
to achieve the results expected. To do 
this will require more than statistics on 
the number of gainful workers in the fam- 
ily, their usual occupations, and on the 
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number of mules required to set a given 
number of families on the road to self- 
support, important as these facts are. It 
will require research carried on side by 
side with experimentation to discover ca- 
pacities to master the intricate tasks of 
balanced farming and home-making. One 
must also know the attitude which the 
responsible members of the family will 
take toward obligations, especially those 
obligations which run over long periods 
of time and require steadfastness of char- 
acter to insure regularity of payments. 

It will be necessary to discover ways and 
means of placing them on desirable acre- 
ages of land on a long-time tenure basis. 
Patterns for financial assistance and super- 
vision must be devised and the extent of 
governmental and of local community re- 
sponsibility estimated and set forth in 
working terms. 

The kind of knowledge necessary to at- 
tack the problem of finding families quali- 
fied for farm ownership is all too inade- 
quately discussed. It would require as 
much or more space to indicate the kind 
of social knowledge necessary to the social 
reconstruction of the individual lives of 
those who have been broken in courage 


and deprived of hope by the many months 
of economic failure and the final desperate 
acceptance of relief. 

While it must be anticipated that there 
will be a small percentage of failures in 
any such experiment, the practical purpose 
of research is to reduce the percentage to 
the smallest possible margin. 

It will be seen at once that this kind of 
research must be done by social scientists 
who can work with the tireless alertness 
and patience of the natural scientist among 
his test plots, and who possess an unusual 
amount of insight and understanding. 

The quest for knowledge for its own 
sake motivates the true scientist at all 
times but the need to solve practical prob- 
lems lies at the root of much of his achieve- 
ment. Just now the social scientist is 
required to keep practical considerations 
in the foreground, not necessarily forget- 
ting social theory, but utilizing the op- 
portunity which social experimentation 
offers to test the results of research in a 
program of practical action. This pro- 
gram must necessarily be adjusted to new 
facts and be sensitive to the challenge of 


new trails in social discovery. 


STATISTICAL INDUCTION IN RURAL SOCIAL RESEARCH 
SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


University of Wisconsin 


ANY, if not most facts are found 
by induction. 

The fact that Lee surrendered 
on April 9, 1865 is not an induction. But 
the fact that the South was suffering from 
malnutrition at the close of the Civil War 
is an induction based on data from various 
fragmentary samples. Such an induction 
may or may not have been achieved with 


the aid of statistics. Historical induc- 
tions achieved by statistics become more 
and more rare as we move backward in 
time. While it can not be denied that nu- 
merical indexes are wonderful aids to ob- 
jectivity—that is, to agreement among 
competent research workers—it can not 
be denied also that the majority of the 
most valuable historical inductions have 
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been made and can be made without use 
of statistics. The discipline called sta- 
tistics simply provides a kit of research 
tools, as does the discipline called bibliog- 
raphy or the discipline called numismatics. 
Today, statistics enjoys an unprecedented 
prestige among social investigators at- 
tempting to establish inductions. So 
great is this prestige, that the word ‘‘sta- 
tistical’’ has come to be more or less syn- 
onymous with the word ‘‘scientific.”’ 
This is unfortunate. In some of the com- 
paratively mature natural sciences of to- 
day, such as in portions of qualitative 
analysis, there is neither direct measure- 
ment nor the usually indirect mathemati- 
cal treatment which is the main function 
of statistics. Nothing is more unjusti- 
fied than to brand a social investigator 
‘“unscientific’’ because he does not use 
statistics. He may be “‘unscientific’’; but 
if so, it is because he makes inductions not 
justified by his data, not because he fails 
to use statistics as a research tool. 

By induction we mean in the present 
context an inference as to the whole from 
a knowledge of the part. _ In considering 
the place of statistics in an induction of 
rural social research, we shall find it help- 
ful to analyze in some detail a concrete 
example. 

Brunner and Kolb, in their monograph 
Rural Social Trends, asked this question, 
Has the American village been declining 
in importance or has it been holding its 
own? One method of answering this 
question might have been to write to all 
the rural sociologists in the country and 
take an average of their opinions. While 
these might have been more discerning 
than the opinions of the wholesale furni- 
ture dealers or of the village preachers, it 
still would represent only opinion. The 
village might or might not really be going 
to the dogs. The procedure followed by 
Brunner and Kolb aimed at being scientific, 


in at least a broad sense of the word, rather 
than at being impressionistic. First, they 
broke their question down into smaller, 
more specific questions. One out of several 
of these specific questions was: Has the size 
of community area served by the village 
been expanding or contracting? Since no 
indexes of size of community area served by 
villages appear in census volumes, the in- 
vestigators found that they would have to 
construct their own indexes, at a cost pro- 
hibiting the study of every one of the 8,900 
villages in the United States. Fortu- 
nately, such indexes had been constructed 
for the study of 140 villages in 1924 by 
Brunner, Hughes, and Patten. By re- 
studying the same 140 villages in 1930, the 
investigators of Rural Social Trends would 
be able to construct new indexes of com- 
munity areas setved and note the changes 
in the six-year period. The trends in this 
sample of 140 villages would be taken as 
representative of the trends throughout 
the United States. This induction was 
attempted. 

Using this particular induction fre- 
quently as a concrete basis of discussion, 
let us consider four arbitrary questions 
which might properly be asked about any 
induction in the social studies. These 
questions are: (1) What a priori reason is 
there for hoping that the sample will be 
representative of the totality which the 
final generalization is to encompass? (2) 
What basis is there for estimating the re- 
liability and validity of the indexes used? 
(3) Is the sample large enough? (4) Is 
there corroborative evidence from other 
studies? Let us take up each in turn. 

(1) What a priori reason is there for hoping 
that the sample will be representative of the 
totality which the final generalization is to 
encompass? This question is best dis- 
cussed by considering several ways in 
which a sample may be obtained. 

(a) It may be left to ‘choose itself.” 
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For instance, all the farmers in a county 
may be sent questionnaires. The sample 
is composed of those farmers who happen 
to return the questionnaires adequately 
filled in. These may be only 1 in 20; yet 
any induction as to all the farmers depends 
for its validity on the tremendous assump- 
tion that the 19 out of 20 farmers who 
failed to reply have had the same experi- 
ence, on the average, as those who replied. 
Examples of social investigation using this 
unfortunate procedure are all too numer- 
ous. More often than not, the historian 
of a period somewhat remote from the 
present has no choice, but must take his 
data wherever he is lucky enough to 
find it. 

(b) The sample may be chosen strictly 
at random over the whole totality studied. 
For example, a 10 per cent random sample 
of farmers in a county might be sought by 
checking off every tenth name in the tele- 
phone books. Such a sample might pro- 
vide basis for a sufficiently accurate induc- 
tion—not, of course, about all the farmers 
in the county, but about all who had tele- 
phones. Of course, every farmer whose 
name was checked should be interviewed. 
Any deviation from the list, because of 
difficulty of getting information or be- 
cause of absence from home, tends to 
weaken the a priori basis for hoping that 
the sample is representative. In selecting 
the original sample later used in Rural So- 
cial Trends, Brunner, Hughes, and Patten 
might have put the name of each village 
in America on a card, shuffled the cards 
thoroughly and drawn out 140 by chance. 
They followed, however, a different pro- 
cedure. 

(c) The totality to be investigated may 
be divided into groups and sub-groups, and 
a sample may be drawn at random from 
each sub-group in such numbers that each 
sub-group is represented with the same 
proportion of cases in the sample as in che 
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whole. The extent to which this method 
is an improvement over (b) depends some- 
what on the relevance of the grouping to 
the object of inquiry. Suppose that so- 
cial participation were the object of in- 
quiry, and there was reason to believe that 
tenants differed in their social participa- 
tion from owners living on the farm. A 
sample of the county, with respect to so- 
cial participation, is most likely to be 
representative if exactly the same propor- 
tion of tenants and farm owners appear in 
the sample as in the whole county. On 
the other hand, if tenants and farm owners 
do not differ in social participation, the 
gain in representativeness by controlling 
the proportions in the sample instead of 
sampling at random from the whole 
county may be slight. 

(d) A modification of the sampling pro- 
cedure just described is to require the sub- 
groups in the sample to bear the same pro- 
portion in the sample as in the totality, as 
before, but instead of choosing the con- 
stituents of the sample in each sub-group 
by chance one makes the choice by deliber- 
ate consideration of the merits of each 
case. This was essentially the procedure 
followed in selecting the 140 villages used 
by Brunner, Hughes, and Patten and later 
in Rural Social Trends. 


"The first step,"’ say Brunner, Hughes, and Patten, 
‘was to discover the number of villages within each 
state and to estimate the proportion of these which 
were ‘agricultural’, This estimate was based on lo- 
cation and on certain census reports. Thus all vil- 
lages within commuting distance of cities of more 
than 100,000 population were rejected, as were all 
those in predominately industrial counties such as 
those in the coal fields. Thus the number and popu- 
lation of the agricultural villages were determined for 
each state. On the basis of these data an estimate 
was made of the number of villages to be studied in 
each state and in each major region, Appropriate 
persons or organizations in thirty-three of the states 

. were asked to suggest incorporated villages 
which they considered representative of the agricul- 


tural area of their states. . . . Efforts were made to 
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secure independent lists from at least two sources 
within each state. If the name of a village appeared 
on two or more lists, it was tentatively selected for 
field study. Villages suggested by only one person, 
institution, or agency were submitted to others within 
the same state for criticism."’ 


Strictly speaking, the original sample as 
chosen should be used without modifica- 
tion in the course of the investigation. 
Often this is impracticable. Brunner, 
Hughes, and Patten began with 150 vil- 
lages, which was reduced by 10, due in a 
few cases to lack of codperation by the 
village, or more frequently to the impossi- 
bility of fixing a date suitable to both the 
village leaders and the surveyors. In two 
instances workers, on arrival, discovered 
the village to be so unrepresentative as to 
warrant dropping from the study. While 
this particular final sample of 140 may 
have been more nearly representative of 
the country than the original sample 
of 150, such a surgical operation as was 
performed all too often has the effect of 
amputation rather than orthopedic ad- 
justment and must be done with extreme 
reluctance and caution. It should be 
noted, too, that the sample obtained by 
Brunner, Hughes, and Patten, has not 
quite an @ priori claim to represent every 
section of the country. New England, 
for example, was omitted because census 
data were not comparable with the rest 
of the country. Finally, even if the 140 
villages in the sample were representative 
of the country apart from New England in 
1924, this fact would be no guarantee that 
they were still representative, when re- 
studied in 1930 and were therefore repre- 
sentative of the changes which may have 
occurred. Indeed, as any student of index 
numbers knows, the farther away the base 
year in which a sample is selected the less 
representative it is in the current year. 
On the other hand, the percentage of losses 
or gains in the sample might well be more 


representative than the figures for abso- 
lute size either in 1924 or 1930. 

The logical problems involved in the se- 
lection of a method for securing representa- 
tiveness have not yet been fully explored. 
Experts are not yet in agreement on many 
points. While it is agreed that the use of 
relevant controls improves precision and 
that a large number of small units is gener- 
ally better than a small number of large 
units, there is not agreement, for example, 
on the wisdom of selecting the constitu- 
ents of the sample in each sub-group by 
deliberate consideration of the merits of 
each case instead of by chance. Good ar- 
guments can be presented for and against 
the procedure used by Brunner, Hughes, 
and Patten. Such unsettled problems are 
among the most interesting and important 
in all social research. The latest and per- 
haps the most searching contribution to 
the subject of representative sampling is a 
mathematical paper by Neyman in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
XCVII, 1934, 558-625. 

Thus far we have discussed four of the 
ways in which a sample may be obtained. 
Except for the first method, which is 
rather a lack of method, each of these 
procedures is devised to provide some a 
priort reason for hoping that the sample 
will be representative of the totality which 
the generalization is to encompass. In 
certain cases, the expected range of error 
can be estimated with fair accuracy. In 
any case, however, there remains an act 
of faith to be performed. 

If induction in the best of circumstances 
puts acertain amount of strain on one’s faith, 
what about the more bold extensions from 
a part to a whole which we may call, for 
want of a better term, conditional inductions? 
For example, an area, such as a block of 
adjacent counties, may be the region of 
investigation, and the sample within these 
counties may be selected by one or another 
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of the representative sampling procedures 
previously discussed. Yet neither the in- 
vestigators, the financiers backing the 
study, nor the readers may have much 
interest in this particular area per se. This 
block of counties may be of interest only 
because there are certain grounds for think- 
ing that they are characteristic of a wider 
region, perhaps the whole corn belt. 
Then why not take the sample by some 
representative method from the whole 
corn belt? There are often two good 
reasons: (1) The cost may be prohibitive, 
especially if house-to-house investigation 
is required. (2) There is some assurance 
that the induction will be at least sound 
as applying to the limited region studied 
and, therefore, can be used in comparison 
with subsequent studies made by other in- 
vestigators in other limited regions of the 
corn belt. While the induction properly 
applies only to the region studied, what 
might be called a provisional induction 
as to the whole corn belt may flow from 
such a study; although the investigators 
are not always sufficiently aware of its 
provisional nature. This provisional in- 
duction is merely a useful hypothesis 
whose fate depends on further research. 

It should be noted that a provisional in- 
duction may cover a region outside of the 
population sampled not only in space but 
also in time. For instance, our group of 
counties may have been sampled in June, 
1933. Strictly, the induction applies only 
to this point in time. If, however, there 
are grounds for thinking that conditions 
relevant to the particular inquiry were 
about the same for some time previous, a 
provisional induction may encompass this 
earlier period. Historical research is 
forced continually to make provisional in- 
ductions of this kind. 

Moreover, a provisional induction may 
not only encompass a past period of time 
but may encompass a short future period. 
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Sometimes in social research we have 
enough faith in the regularity of phe- 
nomena to push a provisional induction at 
least a very few years into the future. If 
studies made at various times and in vari- 
ous places—for example, the studies of 
Carl Zimmerman and others—show that 
the superior and the inferior have been 
migrating from the country to the city 
and leaving the medium in ability at 
home, there may be more grounds for ex- 
pecting a continuance than an abrupt re- 
At this point, we 


part company, for the first time in our dis- 


versal of this trend. 


cussion, with research of a strictly histori- 
cal nature. A priori grounds for hoping 
that the sample will be representative of 
a totality embracing even a brief period of 
future time are not provided directly by 
any procedure for selecting a single sample 
giving a cross section of phenomena at a 
single point in time. They are provided, 
in so far as they exist at all, by a knowl- 
edge of the regularity of phenomena be- 
tween two or more time intervals and by 
general impressions, which are highly sub- 
jective and therefore likely to be distorted 
by vivid exceptional instances or by stim- 
uli for which the particular investigator 
happens to have what is sometimes called 
a ‘‘lowered threshold.’’ Conditional in- 
ductions of this type are often the happy 
hunting ground of wishful thinking. We 
shall leave entirely out of the picture the 
far more ambitious inductions aiming at 
becoming universals. We are omitting 
them because time does not permit an ade- 
quate discussion and because social re- 
search has not yet provided illustrative 
basis for a constructive treatment of the 
subject. 

In concluding the discussion of methods 
of providing a priori for the representative- 
ness of a sample, we should emphasize 
that we have been speaking of representa- 
tiveness which is relevant to the particu- 
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lar object of a particular inquiry. In com- 
paring the abilities of boys who migrate 
from the farm to the city and of those who 
stay at home, the proportions of each 
group in the population may be irrelevant 
to the inquiry. It may, indeed, be desir- 
able to choose a sample of equal size from 
each group; or even to limit the inquiry 
to a sample of n pairs of brothers, one of 
whom went away and one of whom stayed 
on the farm, Investigation which thus cir- 
cumscribes the population sampled is often the 
most fruitful of all in social research, The 
importance of making some a prioré pro 
vision for relevant representativeness 1s 
unchanged, Of course, it should be noted 
that occasionally there are studies where 
representativeness is not necessary, This 
is sometimes the case in research whose 
aim 18 not to Rive an accurate historical 
picture, but rather to test experimentally 
the validity of a method or an index. In- 
cidentally, this sometimes provides a use- 
ful raéson d'étre for a study which was badly 
set up in the beginning. Failing at his 
original purpose of describing a situation, 
the author justifies his labors as an exer- 
cise in method. 

2. We come now to the second question 
which may be asked about a particular in- 
duction, namely, ‘What basis is there for esti- 
mating the reliability and validity of the in- 
dexes used?’ Since this question applies 
equally to studies making a complete de- 
scription of a totality and to those making 
an induction about a totality from a 
knowledge of the part, we shall treat it 
very briefly. The words reliability and 
vality are used in the sense given them in 
psychological measurement. 

In determining reliability we answer the 
question, ‘‘Does the index measure some- 
thing consistently?’’ If the index is the 
score on a test of social attitudes, let us 
say, the reliability may be determined by 
splitting the test into two halves and not- 


ing whether each half yields about the 
same score. Not always is such a simple 
procedure possible. In the Raral Social 
Trends study the supposed community area 
of a given village was mapped in 1930 by a 
procedure similar to that used by Brunner, 
Hughes, and Patten in 1924 and an index 
in square miles was constructed for each 
period, Since a given map involved many 
rather arbitrary judgments one test of the 
reliability might have been to have had 
all che mapping done by two independent 
investigators, This would have been too 
expensive; yet it might have been illumi 
nating if a few of the maps had been so 
checked, Since the investigators had no 
satisfactory test of the reliability of the 
maps, they properly allowed a margin of 
error, Unless a community area was ex 
panded or contracted at least two square 
miles in the six year period, it was con 
sidered not to have changed significantly 
in size 

Parallel with reliability 
dex measure something consistently?" 
In deter- 


“Does the in- 


goes the question of validity. 
mining validity we answer the question, 
‘Does the index measure what it purports 
to measure?’’ This is often another way 
of saying ‘‘Have we given the index an 
appropriate or misleading name?’’ Va- 
lidity usually is much more difficult to 
evaluate than reliability. Use of two in- 
dexes instead of one is always helpful in 
establishing reliability, but it may or may 
not throw light on validity. For ex- 
ample, two different tests of social atti- 
tudes may agree in their scores, yet neither 
test may be measuring what the investiga- 
tor and his readers understand by social 
attitudes. Even when the index appears 
ready-made in a census volume and even 
when it is reliable, there is danger of in- 
flating an induction by imputing too much 
meaning to the index. An example is the 
frequent use of the figure ‘‘per cent urban’’ 
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in a county as an index of ‘‘urbanization’’ 
or of ‘‘urban sentiments.”’ 

In Rural Social Trends the community 
area served by a village was taken as ‘‘that 
area in which a majority of the people are 
served by a majority of the social, eco- 
nomic, and religious services... . The 
community boundary ...may be con- 
sidered an average of all service lines, 
sometimes the modal line."’ The tech- 
nique used by Brunner, Hughes, and Pat- 
cen and repeated by Brunner and Kolb 
utilized the experience of many others 
who have attempted to define community 
areas, including Galpin, Kolb, and San 
derson, and it is reasonable to think that 
this definition of a community areca 1s 
valid, in the sense that it corresponds to 
the working concept which competent in 
vestigators in rural social research genet 
ally understand community area to mean, 
Of course, it May or may not correspond to 
a theoretical concept, as, for example, Mac- 
Iver’s concept of community area; but fail- 
ure of a generally accepted working concept 
to correspond with a theoretical concept 
can not be taken as evidence of lack of 
validity of a definition conforming to the 
working concept. There are almost as 
many theoretical concepts as there are 
speculative writers—see, for example the 
exhibit in Eubank’s Concepts in Sociology. 
Logically and aesthetically satisfying as 
theoretical concepts may be, they are of 
doubtful practical value to research unless 
they are framed in such words that they 
can be used directly in a process of verift- 
cation. 

A final word is needed as to the apho- 
rism that no study rises above the accuracy 
of its basic data. Like most aphorisms 
this is untrue. In the first place, accuracy 
is not an absolute but a relative term, and, 
in the second place, an average is always 
more accurate than the basic data from 
which it is derived. This does not, of 


course, free the investigator from need of 
caution. Particularly, it is important to 
know whether the error is consistently in 
one direction, as in the underenumeration 
of children under 1 year of age by the 
census, or whether it varies, now overes- 
timating, now underestimating. If the 
error is cOMstant an average or a regres- 
sion coefhicient will be inaccurate, yer a 
correlation coefticient may be unaffected: 
if the error is variable and self cancelling, 
an average or a regression coethcient may 
be accurate, yet a correlation coeflicient 
may be underestimated, The problem is 
magnified if partial correlation is used; 
not doc s a student need an appalling num 
ber ot variables like Cwe lve or sixteen he 
fore he gets into water over his head 
Four variables are bad enough 

3. The third question in appraising the 
validity of an induction is: ‘ly the sample 
large enough?’ 

In answering this question, the statis 
tician is sometimes expected to pull rab 
bits out of his ha It is true that there 
are certain sleight-of-hand tricks. Un 
fortunately, most of them can not be 
played until the data are collected and 
summarized, and it may be too late to 
make amends. To the researcher explor- 
ing a new field little advice can be given as 
to the size of sample which he will need, 
except the larger the better. If the data 
eventually are to be divided into sub- 
groups, about each of which the author 
wishes to generalize, it is often sound pro- 
cedure to fix a minimum number for the 
sample from the smallest sub-group and 
let this minimum govern the ultimate size 
of the whole sample. 

In Rural Social Trends the sample we 
have been considering contained 140 vil- 
lages, but the far west was represented by 
only 22. When these 22 
again subdivided into small, medium, and 
large, the subgroups contained only 5, 8, 


villages were 
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and g villages respectively. Common- 
sense, quite apart from the requirements of 
mathematical statistics, suggests that an 
average or other statistical measure based 
on any of these sub-groups would have 
little dependability. As an extreme ex- 
ample, the average community area of the 
five small Far West villages in 1924 was 
119 square miles; if two villages had been 
omitted the average area of the three re- 
maining would have been only 47 square 
miles. The authors, as we shall see, were 
on their guard; Rural Social Trends makes 
no inductions about changes in commu- 
nity areas for any groups containing less 
than about 30 cases. 

After the sample is collected, its ade- 
quacy as to size can be put to the test. 
If the investigator is uncertain whether 
his sample is sufficiently large and his 
findings sufficiently striking to con- 
vince himself and other competent observ- 
ers that somewhat similar findings are 
likely to be found in successive samples 
which might be drawn, he is likely to call 
upon the statistics of probability for help. 
The formulas logically appropriate to in- 
duction which is strictly historical in 
nature are the formulas for sampling from 
what is called a ‘‘limited universe.”’ 
When the sample is small in comparison 
with the ‘‘universe,”’ as in Rural Social 
Trends where the sample represented only 
two per cent of American villages, these 
formulas differ little from the better 
known sampling formulas usually given in 
the text-books. Unless the sample em- 
braces more than 1/10 of the universe, the 
conventional formulas for sampling from 
an unlimited universe are frequently a satis- 
factory approximation; in any case the 
error in the use of the conventional for- 
mula is in the direction of underestimating 
rather than overestimating significant dif- 
ferences. It is fortunate that the con- 
ventional formulas can be generally used, 


because the mathematics of sampling from 
an unlimited universe has been much more 
thoroughly investigated than the mathe- 
matics of other forms of sampling. This 
is especially the case where the significance 
of differences between groups of relatively 
small sub-samples is in question; most of 
the new and powerful tools for such an 
analysis developed by R. A. Fisher and 
others assume that the universe is un- 
limited. 

When the induction to be made is of the 
type which we have called conditional, a 
new problem appears. Suppose that we 
sample one in three farms in a county. If 
our aim is solely a historical induction 
about this particular county in June 1933, 
the limited-universe sampling theory 
clearly should be used. But if we extend 
our induction to include ‘“‘any or all coun- 
ties which may have happened in June, 
1933, to resemble the one studied’’ the 
unlimited-universe sampling theory is ap- 
plicable. The unlimited-universe theory 
likewise applies if we extend our induc- 
tion forward or backward in time from the 
date of the sample, to include ‘‘any or all 
counties which may have happened or 
may happen within a few years before or 
after June, 1933, to resemble the one 
studied.”’ 

To evaluate the practical difficulties in 
using the beautiful equipment of sampling 
theory in a social investigation would re- 
quire a paper by itself, or several papers. 
The writer made an attempt to consider 
certain of the difficulties in a chapter in 
Fields and Methods of Sociology, edited by 
L. L. Bernard, and need not repeat the dis- 
cussion here. Suffice it to say, that the 
admonitions contained in a text-book like 
that of Yule, supplemented by those of 
writers like R. A. Fisher and E. B. Wilson, 
should be taken earnestly to heart before 
one puts reliance on what his sampling 
formulas seem to say. The day is yet to 
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come when the theory of probability can 
be used as mechanically as a typewriter. 
If Brunner and Kolb used a statistical 
sampling theory to test the adequacy of 
their sample, the report does not indicate 
it. They found that, between 1924 and 
1930, 39 of the 140 village-community 
areas had expanded, 12 had contracted, 
while 89 had changed less than two square 
They found also that the average 
Since 


miles. 
expansion was 8.8 square miles. 
the standard deviation of the gains or 
losses in the 140 community areas is not 
reported, the significance of the average 
of 8.8 can not be tested statistically. The 
probability of getting by chance as many 
as 39 gains in a sample of 51 villages which 
either gained or lost in community area, 
may be tested on the hypothesis that gains 
and losses were about equal in the uni- 
verse sampled. Since so many gains would 
occur by chance less than once in a thou- 
sand times under ideal sampling conditions, 
the hypothesis that gains and losses were 
about equal in the universe sampled ap- 
pears false. What the true proportion of 
gains and losses in the universe sampled 
is, we can not know nor is it perhaps es- 
sential to know. We simply feel confi- 
dent that if we kept on sampling indefi- 
nitely, we would usually find more villages 
that gained than lost in community area. 

Further confirmation of the adequacy of 
the sample to establish the significance of 
the increase is the fact that in every sub- 
group of villages in the sample by geo- 
graphical region and size of village there 
were more gains than losses in area; while 
there was an average gain in square miles 
in area among the villages of every sub- 
group but one. It is fortunate for the 
investigators that such a large excess of 
gains over losses turned up in the sample. 
If it had been less striking, a much larger 
sample would have been required to es- 
tablish the likelihood that gains exceeded 
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the losses in the universe studied. Indeed, 
when the authors elsewhere used the same 
sample of 140 villages to study the increase 
or decrease in average number of rural 
neighborhoods in each village community 
area, their findings seem to be much less 
striking and would seem to require a larger 
sample for adequate induction. 

It hardly can be repeated too often that 
Statistical tests of significance are helpful 
only in answering the question, ‘‘Is the 
sample large enough?’’ They support an 
induction only when there are good rea- 
sons for believing that the sample was so 
chosen that it is representative of the re- 
gion encompassed in the induction. 

As a final commentary on size of sample, 
we may refer to a rather wistful rationali- 
zation often heard in social research: 
‘Well, maybe my sample didn’t turn out 
to be large enough to prove anything posi- 
tively; but that very finding is just as 
valuable as positive results.’’ But is it? 
If a rather small sample shows a signifi- 
cant difference between, let us say, two 
proportions, it is quite likely that a larger 


sample will show a still more significant 
But if a small sample does not 


difference. 
show a significant difference, one often 
has no idea what a larger sample would 
show. The verdict is neither ‘‘guilty’’ 
nor “‘not guilty’’; it is the Scotch ver- 
dict ‘‘not proven.”’ 
enormously large sample to justify an in- 
duction that a difference between two 
measures is in the neighborhood of zero, 


It often requires an 


as contrasted with the admission that the 
findings are inconclusive. 

4. Our fourth and last question regard- 
ing the validity of an induction may be 
discussed very briefly. It is: ‘‘Is there cor- 
roborative evidence from other studies?”’ 

In natural science, it is often required 
that an experiment be duplicated by a 
second independent investigator before its 


results can be accepted into the canon. 
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In social research, there has been little 
deliberate effort to duplicate or parallel 
a study in order to test the validity of an 
induction. Perhaps, this is because social 
research is still young. There is more 
prestige and satisfaction in pioneer work 
than in a follow-up study which provides 
less scope for one’s knack in making in- 
ventions. One of the virtues of the in- 
vestigation of community areas in Rural 
Social Trends is the checking of the results 
with a second project. The villages in 21 
counties, widely distributed over the 
United States, were studied as to gains 
and losses in community areas between 
1920 and 1930. The results, while not 
published in detail, seemed to the authors 
sufficiently corroborative of the findings in 
the sample of 140 villages to justify their 
final induction, namely that throughout 
most of the country a large proportion of 
the villages have at least been holding 
their own in size of community area while 
among those which have changed the 
trend has been more in the direction of ex- 
pansion than of contraction. 

This induction is, of course, only one 
of several which the authors attempted to 
establish by way of justifying the still 
more comprehensive generalization that 
the majority of villages have been hold- 
ing their own or increasing in the impor- 
tance of their services during recent years. 
If this paper should do nothing more than 
encourage a rural social investigator to 
give more attention to corroborating work 
that he or others already have done, even 
at the expense of less spectacular pioneer- 
ing, it may be worth the time spent here. 

Nevertheless, let us be careful to keep a 
sense of proportion. There are at least 
two situations in which it is unnecessary 
or impossible to subject an intended in- 
duction to the tests which this paper has 
suggested as ideal: (1) When the subject 
may be too obvious to need rigorous in- 


quiry. (2) When the subject may not be 
important enough to justify rigorous in- 
quiry. Obviously, not all subjects in a 
given investigation are of equal impor- 
tance; money and time are usually limited; 
therefore, the investigator must know 
where tocompromise. Perhaps what best 
distinguishes brilliant research from ped- 
antry is the extent to which the investiga- 
tor has displayed what is sometimes called 
‘‘a sense for the significant.”’ 

Recognition also must be given to a 
third situation, in which rigorous tests 
of induction may or may not be in order 
but in which the final criterion is mainly 
a unanimity of feeling that an artist's 
picture is ‘‘true.’’ Except indirectly in a 
study of town-country mutual attitudes, 
Rural Social Trends evaded such a question 
as ‘‘What has been the trend in the morale 
of American villagers?’’ Did villagers 
feel in 1930 that their communities were 
more and more becoming stagnant waters; 
that they were more and more isolated 
from the swift and interesting currents of 
American life? Or were the villagers feel- 
ing new satisfactions in village life, new 
enthusiasm for the rdles in which resi- 
dence within a village community area 
cast them? 

Since an answer to such questions might 
require interviews of selected persons in 
selected villages, the tests which this paper 
has been discussing might be applicable. 
Indeed, the interviews might involve 
merely the checking of responses to ques- 
tionnaires. On the other hand, they 
might involve the telling of stories. All 
the stories collected by the investigator 
can not be published; certain are selected. 
Like an artist, the author of the study 
selects a detail here and a detail there for 
his canvas, seeking to portray the picture 
of village morale which his imagination 
has constructed. You and I look at the 
canvas, and use the stimuli there presented 
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to reconstruct with the aid of our past ex- 
perience the picture in the artist's head. 
Unless it jars our expectations, we say it 
is a true picture. The foregoing rapid 
characterization of a method which has 
been used skilfully in rural research by 
such writers as J. M. Williams makes no 
claim to adequacy. Particularly, we have 
failed to demarcate boundaries between 
fiction, such as Rolvaag’s Giants in the 
Earth and the first cousin of fiction, such 
as Sandburg’s Lincoln: The Prairie Years, 
which places closer restrictions on an 
author's imagination. The whole sub- 
ject is, of course, beyond the scope of the 
present paper. It is mentioned here only 
by way of attempting to see statistical in- 
duction, the main subject of our remarks, 
in an undistorted setting. While the 
trend in rural research has been perhaps 
toward the method used by Brunner and 
Kolb, a very profitable meeting might be 


devoted soon to a critical reconsideration 
of the criteria of validity and the practical 
values of the method used by J. M. 
Williams. 

The possibility of eventually imitating 
physical science in its establishment of uni- 
versal inductions has not been denied; 
neither has it been affirmed. 
in social investigations is too young to 


Experience 


permit any discussion of universal induc- 
tions except in the abstract. Usually, the 
most we can do is to project results halt- 
ingly and then only within the limits of a 
restricted culture area. This projection, 
no matter how meticulous our methods in 
the original historical study, is often just 
We have not yet been 
serve as the 
what of it? 


a layman's guess. 
vouchsafed credentials to 
oracles of Apollo. And 
There is solid, important work to be done, 
and rural social research is doing it con- 
scientiously. 


PROSPECTS AND POSSIBILITIES: THE NEW DEAL AND 
THE NEW SOCIAL RESEARCH 


A. STEPHEN STEPHAN 


University of Minnesota 


ANKIND ina test-tube is the hope 
and aim of social science. 
Students of human behavior 
have long envied the chemists and physi- 
cists who are releasing the secrets of nature 
through experimentation and laboratory 
procedure. The exacting methods of the 
laboratory have been responsible for the 
phenomenal advance of the physical sci- 
ences. The gap between the accumulated 
knowledge of the physical sciences and 
the social sciences is largely explained by 
the difference in the exact methods of the 
former and the floundering methods of the 
latter. Man knows more about the atom 
than he knows about himself. 


The promise of a more exact knowledge 
of human relations must come from a de- 
velopment of experimental methods that 
will approximate in precision the tech- 
niques of the laboratory scientists. No 
one, however, can deny the progress in the 
social sciences. But with all the exacting 
methods developed, the economists, so- 
ciologists, and political scientists, have 
suffered from a lack of large-scale experi- 
mental set-ups to match the every-day 
resources of their brother scientists in the 
laboratory. 

The current enthusiasm over planning 
and the planning schemes now being de- 
vised by the alphabetical corporations of 
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the Federal government furnish some hopes 
that this deficiency may be partially rem- 
edied. The blueprints of these agencies 
and the carrying out of their plans may 
well be looked upon as the creation of ex- 
perimental laboratories for the social sci- 
entists, and for the social workers, educa- 
tors, and administrators who may profit 
from their research. 

These laboratories set up by the plan- 
ning agencies of the New Deal permit a 
more effective use of the experimental 
method in the research projects of the so- 
cial scientists. This research in turn 
would not only be an addition to science 
but would also be a form of social audit- 
ing for the planning authorities in noting 
and accounting the changes wrought by 
the programs. The investigator combines 
here the rdles of scientist and citizen.! 
Hence there is a practical relationship 
between planning, experimentation, and 
social auditing for both social scien- 
tist and administrator. Excellent ex- 
amples of the possibilities in this direction 
lie in the wholesale changes in social be- 
havior brought about by the repeal of pro- 
hibition, the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and more particularly, 
the low-cost housing and slum-clearance 
projects of the Housing Division of the 
Public Works Administration. 

The essence of the experimental method 
in social research, as Chapin has pointed 
out,? is the study of social behavior 
through observations made under con- 
trolled conditions. It is an attempt to 


1 See Read Bain, ‘‘Scientist as Citizen,'’ Social 
Forces, March, 1933, pp. 412-15, for an excellent and 
timely discussion of how the cloistered objectivity of 
the scientist makes him oblivious of his réle as citizen. 

?See F. Stuart Chapin, “The Experimental Ap- 
proach in the Study of Family Group Patterns,.”’ 
Social Forces, December, 1932, pp. 200-07. Also, F. 
Stuart Chapin, ‘The Problem of Controls in Experi- 


mental Sociology,’’ The Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, May, 1931, pp. §41-51. 


conduct research by keeping constant as 
many forces or factors as possible which 
may influence a given social situation. 
This procedure permits the elimination of 
these forces or factors as disturbing ele- 
ments causing a certain form of social be- 
havior and allows the investigator to 
concentrate attention and analysis on vari- 
able or non-controlled disturbing and 
causative factors. When a criminologist 
uses the device of a control group in his 
investigation he is utilizing a familiar 
and perhaps most commonly employed 
experimental technique. He compares a 
non-delinquent group with a delinquent 
group and tries to have the non-delinquent 
group match the delinquent group as 
nearly as possible in education, national- 
ity, economic status, and other similar 
factors known by experience to influence a 
certain form of social behavior. He 
cannot say that the delinquency is precipi- 
tated by membership in a certain national- 
ity group or that it is due to a certain eco- 
nomic status, for these two factors would 
be constant and present in both the delin- 
quent and non-delinquent groups. He 
must look for the influence of other factors 
and for other explanations. This is all 
similar to the work of an Arrowsmith in 
testing the effectiveness of a certain serum 
in curing a particular disease. One group 
is inoculated and another is not. Both 
groups are given the same food and live 
under the same conditions, these are con- 
stant factors. The variable factor is the 
inoculation. If the inoculated group gets 
well ergo mighty medicine says it’s no 
doubt due to the inoculation. 

It goes without saying that the enor- 
mous planning enterprises and the experi- 
mental situations which these plans set 
up make of Soviet Russia a paradise for 
the research social scientists. Russia is 
the most colossal experimental laboratory 
for the study of human nature ever created 
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by man. At no time in the stream of hu- 
man history has there been as violent and 
as wholesale a transformation in the liv- 
ing conditions of so large a segment of 
humanity, for the U.S.S.R. is one-sixth of 
the earth's surface and one-twelfth of its 


population. 

The emphasis upon experimental meth- 
ods in the social sciences is not a vicious 
attempt on the part of those social scien- 
tists interested in this approach to order 
people around and regiment their behav- 
ior. The business of these scientists is 
to study, not administrate. These stu- 
dents merely hope to use the more exacting 
techniques of observation and investiga- 
tion, the value of which is attested by the 
history of science, in perfecting an impor- 
tant addition to logic and insight for the 
advancement of human welfare through 
the power of a more exact knowledge. 

Adequate social planning demands a 
knowledge of the field of operation of the 
planning programs, be it foreign exchange 
or slum-clearance. Planning, furthermore, 
calls for a rigid observation and ‘‘control’’ 
over the possible factors which may affect 
a given situation. ‘“‘Control’’ is an at- 
tempt to observe and measure the forces 
put into operation and the results pro- 
duced by these forces. A certain percent- 
age of reduction of the gold content of the 
dollar may raise prices so much, or the 
transfer of the slum population of River 
Bottom to the model community of Sun- 
light Gardens reduce by a certain percent- 
age the number of delinquents in a given 
population. 

Control in many instances is made more 
effective by the fact that the planning 
agency is the source of many of the new 
influences and forces which are made to 
Operate in setting up and changing certain 
social situations. Control further means 
that large-scale experiments are set up for 
influencing human behavior and that these 


controlled situations approximate the 
wished for experiments in the more exact 
physical sciences. All this calls for some 
form of social auditing to determine the 
effect of the forces set in operation by the 
planning authorities. Planning unaccom- 
panied by research is of little avail since 
only by research can we find out what 
changes for better or for worse have been 
brought about by these plans. 

Many of us can see all this in the eco- 
nomic manouvers of the Federal agencies 
in such projects as that of managed cur- 
rency and the programs of the AAA. 
However, not as many of us can appreciate 
the fact that there are programs of a more 
social nature in the repeal of prohibition, 
the work of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and the projects of the Housing Divi- 
sion of the PWA in terms of the changes in 
social behavior which these programs may 
effect. 

Repeal calls for a comparison of the 
drinking habits of the nation during three 
periods: ‘‘before prohibition’; ‘‘during 
prohibition’; ‘‘after repeal.’’ This field 
in particular has been notoriously neg- 
lected by the social scientists. So infini- 
tesimal is our knowledge of the social 
effects of the legal and illegal consumption 
of liquor that instead of relying on the 
findings of careful research we have to base 
our opinions on the colorful utterances of 
Al Smith and the thunder of Bishop Can- 
non. This condition exists despite the 
fact that the country is now a virtual 
laboratory for every type of experiment 
from wet to dry spots, from state control 
to free and open sale of liquor. 

In the Tennessee Valley mountaineers 
are being hurled from primitive conditions 
to living in an industrial empire made pos- 
sible by giant power. They are going to 
be different folk from what they once 
were. Electricity will give them the 
shock that will make them jump from the 
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eighteenth to the twentieth century. 


the social behavior of the people affected? 


What changes in the social habits of these - The public housing projects may furnish 


people will be brought about by this radi- 
cal alteration of their environmental con- 
ditions? 

Public housing programs will mean that 
people nurtured in the slums and then 
permitted to live in modern communities 
of low-cost homes will perhaps behave dif- 
ferently from the way they once acted. 
America has been woefully negligent in 
providing adequate housing for its lower- 
income groups. We are beginners in pub- 
lic housing and have much to learn from 
the continental and English housing ex- 
perts who, despite the devastated finances 
of their countries, have built thousands of 
apartments and homes. Vienna, Ham- 
burg, London, and Moscow, are excellent 
testimonials of their skill and zeal. It is 
along these lines that we want to empha- 
size for purposes of detailed illustration, 
the possibilities of planning, experimen- 
tation, and social auditing in the low-cost 
housing and slum-clearance projects which 
the Housing Division of the PWA is de- 
veloping in a dozen or more cities through- 
out the nation. 

Enthusiasm regarding these housing 
projects has waxed and waned, but enough 
headway has been made in Atlanta, Louis- 
ville, New York, Cleveland, and other 
cities* to warrant the belief that low- 
cost housing will be a reality in some 
cities if only for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing what can be done. Through this 
program the housing authorities are plan- 
ning to alter the living conditions of great 
bodies of the population in a number of 
cities. 

Do slums make slum people or do slum 
people make the slums? Will changing 
the living conditions significantly change 


%See Harold L. Ickes, ‘“The Federal Housing 
Program,"’ New Republic, December 19, 1934, pp. 
1$5737- 


the made-to-order test-tubes to help in 
answering these fascinating and bewilder- 
ing questions. 

The accumulating studies of the sociol- 
ogists reveal the slums as the sore spots of 
our modern industrial civilization. In 
the slum areas of our urban centers are 
found high rates of delinquency, adult 
crime, dependency, tax delinquency, sick- 
ness, malnutrition, insanity, and similar 
conditions, together with such character- 
istic groups as delinquent gangs and insti- 
tutions of vice. These institutions and 
conditions epitomize the so-called vicious- 
ness of the slum. The implication is that 
if these people lived under more whole- 
some conditions there would not be as 
much delinquency, dependency, sickness, 
among them. No doubt—but how much 
less delinquency, dependency, sickness? 
Compare a slum group with the people 
living in a suburb. Less delinquency, de- 
pendency, and sickness? To be sure. But 
the people living in the suburbs are not 
similar to the people living in the slums 
in terms of certain significant factors. 
They are usually wealthier, better edu- 
cated, healthier, than the slum dwellers. 
The layman would call this an unfair com- 
parison. The best way we can answer 
this problem, perhaps, is to compare the 
social indices (rates of delinquency, de- 
pendency, adult crime, sickness, and simi- 
lar factors) characteristic of a given popu- 
lation while living in the slum with the 
social indices of the same or a similar 
population after living in the changed 
environment of a model community. This 
would mean a ‘‘before and after’’ study. 
In other words we would have to employ 
the exacting techniques of an experimen- 
tal approach. This would permit con- 
trolled observation and enable us to know 
with more precision the difference which 
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may occur in social behavior accom- 
panying a change in social environment 
brought about by the altering of living 
conditions. Graphically, it would be 
like transferring a population mass from 
Test Tube 1 of Liquid A to Test Tube 2 of 
Liquid B and finding out what happens. 

Certain of the social indices may be re- 
duced to monetary items in terms of costs 
to the government (costs of delinquency, 
adult crime, dependency, police protec- 
tion, sickness, and similar factors) and a 
comparison made of the costs to the gov- 
ernment preceding and following slum 
clearance or the transference of a slum 
population to a model community on more 
open land. Specifically, such a program 
may reduce delinquency and adult crime. 
The cost-per-delinquent and the cost-per- 
adult-criminal may be computed and the 
differential in lower costs to the state that 
may result from the housing program cal- 
culated. A computation may be made of 
the social cost differential in favor of the 
new communities which may be logically 
considered a governmental and social sav- 
ing. Such a body of data may even serve 
as a basis for recruiting financial support 
to future housing programs. 

The experimental method in a research 
program of the kind suggested would de- 
pend on the plans of the housing authori- 
ties and the developments accompanying 
these plans. Suppose the program for the 
city of Metropolis is that of slum clear- 
ance (we shall call this Plan I), with a 
significant part of the old population of 
former residents returning to live in the 
rebuilt community. Then the investiga- 
tor would have to compute the social in- 
dices in terms of rates of delinquency, de- 
pendency, adult crime, sickness, and like 
factors, of a sample population for what- 
ever number of years he decides is satis- 
factory for his purpose before slum clear- 
ance, and follow the same procedure for 
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the sample group after the population had 
taken up residence in the model commu- 
nity and after it had been ‘‘exposed”’ to the 
living conditions of a more wholesome en- 
vironment. Hence he would study the 
social indices in their ‘‘before’’ 
and later in their ‘‘after’’ aspects, and then 
figure out the differences in these social 
indices. These differences the investiga- 
tor would attribute to the changed living 
conditions for he would have held a num- 
ber of significant factors constant. Why? 
Because the same population was studied 
throughout the investigation and the prin- 
cipal variable was that of differences in 
But suppose a research 


aspects, 


living conditions. 
bureau decides to make a study of this 
sort after the slum population had moved 
tothe newcommunity. Will it mean that 
the study could not be inaugurated? Not 
necessarily, for the investigator would 
then become a contemporary archeologist 
and comb the records of the city from the 
juvenile court to the social agencies for 
his data. In any event he would have to 
do something of this sort whether he be- 
gan his study before or after the slum was 
cleared. 

Now the identical procedure of study 
may be followed in Plan II, a much better 
program (as we shall point out later), 
of transferring a population from the slum 
to a model community built on more open 
land, perhaps in the suburbs. The same 
“‘before and after’’ analysis may be made 
of a sample slum population moved to a 
less congested area. 

The slum clearance program of Plan I as 
a gesture towards better housing for a con- 
gested population is an unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure in many instances. This springs 
out of the very nature of the slum in our 
unplanned and unregulated modern Ameri- 
can cities. Slums are typically found 
where rents are low but where space values 
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tend to rise.‘ They are located on specu- 
lative and highly priced properties, for 
they are on the fringe of the commercial 
areas and the hope of the landlords is that 
the central business district will incorpo- 
rate the slum. All this is based, among 
other things, on the belief that urban 
populations will continue to increase, a 
belief not substantiated by recent popula- 
tion statistics. Stability of population 
means a curb on speculation and a more 
realistic basis for land valuation. But 
where speculative values exist and high 
cost land is purchased for slum clearance 
a large slice of the cost of rearing the new 
structures is eaten up by the land and 
hence huge apartments are constructed 
with the possible resultant of a greater 
congestion than was apparent before the 
slum was cleared. This would mean rents 
beyond the reach of the lower income 
groups. However, through expert han- 
dling and accumulation of land, the Hous- 
ing Division of the PWA is attempting to 
make possible the valuation of slum prop- 
erty on a realistic utility rather than on a 
speculative basis. Slum clearance is per- 
haps not unsatisfactory in the aspects men- 
tioned here for cities under the 250,000 
class. 

The purchase of more open land for the 
construction of model homes, as suggested 
in Plan II, is the best policy. This means 
that cheaper lands can be utilized and more 
money spent for basic housing and com- 
munity planning for parks, playgrounds, 
streets, and ample sunshine. Community 
planning is an indispensable part of ade- 
quate housing.® Furthermore, there is no 
need in this late day to have thousands of 


‘Nels Anderson, ““The Slum Endures,"’ Survey, 
March 15, 1927, 799 ff. 

5See Albert Mayer, ‘‘New Homes for a New 
Deal,’’ New Republic, February 14,1934, pp. 7-9. Also 
Albert Mayer, ‘‘Housing: A Call to Action,"’ Natéon, 
April 18, 1934, pp. 435-36. 


people jammed in close quarters within 
close proximity to their work. Rapid 
and cheap transportation enables workers 
to be within easy distance of the factory, 
office, and workshop, though they live 
miles away. 

The hitch in Plans I and II comes in the 
distinct possibility that the new residents 
in a model community may not all come 
from a particular slum locality. The 
new development of Sunlight Gardens in 
Metropolis may have residents drawn from 
Slums A, B, C, and perhaps a number of 
neighborhoods of a not-so-slumish char- 
acter. We shall call such a possibility 
Plan III. Does this mean we shall have 
to abandon the experimental approach? 
Nor necessarily. After things have set- 
tled in Sunlight Gardens the investigator 
would analyze the social indices of its 
population. Then the investigator would 
assume the rdle of a social Arrowsmith 
and try to get a satisfactory control group. 
His control group would be a slum popu- 
lation which continued to live in the slum. 
The investigator, we shall say, finds such 
a population in the slum of the Round- 
house District. But he would have to 
get a slum control group that as nearly as 
possible matched the population of Sun- 
light Gardens on such factors as national- 
ity, religion, education, economic status, 
and similar conditions. Then he would 
analyze the social indices of his slum con- 
trol group and after computing these meas- 
uring sticks compare these indices with 
the social indices of Sunlight Gardens and 
compute the differences in these indices. 
Now the closer the control group of the 
Roundhouse District is to the population 
of Sunlight Gardens the more nearly the 
investigator would be on safe ground in 
concluding that the differences in the so- 
cial indices were due to differences in liv- 
ing conditions. We would hence be in a 
better position to gauge the benefits of 
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model housing to the people of Sunlight 
Gardens. 

A check on the results obtained above 
and supplementary qualitative analysis 
may be secured though a clinical study of 
the population of Sunlight Gardens. Case 
studies of the past behavior of the popu- 
lation, or enough of the population to 
furnish a good sample, as reflected by such 
indicators as delinquency, dependency, 
sickness, and like factors, of the Sunlight 
Gardeners could be made before they took 
up residence in the new community. 
Similar case studies on the same items 
could then be made after the population 
had lived for some time and had been ‘‘ex- 
posed’’ to the environment of the model 
community. A comparison may then be 
effected and the differences in the results 
obtained credited to a large degree to 
the variations in housing and living 
conditions. 

The change of residence from the slum 
of River Bottom to Sunlight Gardens may 
permit an important qualitative analysis 
of the subtle influence of a variation in 
living conditions on the personalities of 
the Sunlight Gardeners. Down on con- 
gested Delancey Street little Joe never 
would play base-ball with the gang. He 
was afraid of cars, an auto had run over 
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him once. In a crowded apartment on 
the same block old Mr. Flannagan would 
grumble all the time because a room full 
of children wouldn't ler him read his 
newspaper in peace. In Sunlight Gardens 
Joe could play ball on the playground and 
Mr. Flannagan would stop grumbling, 
there would be plenty of room in the house 
and the children would be in the open air. 
It would be an ideal set-up for a psychia- 
trist. 

Bold are these plans and pious are the 
hopes that engender them. The ‘‘before’’ 
and ‘‘after’’ aspects of experiments need 
auditing. Studies of the character men- 
tioned and particularly of the social effects 
of public housing need to be prosecuted for 
certain selected communities by some great 
public spirited foundation as the Russell 
Sage or as an adjunct of the housing pro- 
ject itself. A minimum study from the 
point of view of social policy would be a 
census of the population after residence in 
the model community to find out the 
character of the group attracted to the 
new environment. The economic experi- 
ments of the administration from the NRA 
to the AAA are being studied by the gov- 
ernmental agencies and the Brookings In- 
stitution of Washington. Why not stud- 
ies of social experiments? 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURAL RESEARCH IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


University of Tennessee 


HEN the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration launched its program 
last winter, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, realizing the need for a 
great deal more basic social and economic 
data than were then available in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area, requested of the Civil 


Works Administration a grant to carry out 
a project in the collection of fundamental 
social data. After consideration of the 
project, the request was granted by the 
Civil Works Administration. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority then 
called together fifteen representatives of 
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the land-grant colleges and state depart- 
ments of education in the area to dis- 
cuss projects and the possibilities of co- 
operation. Some of these representatives 
tendered gratis their services as research 
supervisors, outlining projects that prom- 
ised to be of value to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, as well as to the institutions 
and state departments. A  coérdinator 
was appointed; the supervisors selected 
their personnel; and the work was begun. 
Three steering committees composed of 
these supervisors, one in sociology, one 
in economics and government, and one in 
education, were appointed to guide the 
work. This work continued over a pe- 
riod of five months. It is with a brief 
statement of some of these projects relat- 
ing to sociology that this report deals.! 

Very little is known of Tennessee's 
pre-history, other than that it was one 
of the most densely populated areas in 
the United States in pre-historic days. 
Some investigations were carried on in 
Tennessee by the Smithsonian Institution 
in the latter part of the last century, but 
archaeologic technique was in such a low 
stage of development at that time that 
practically no information of any signifi- 
cance was obtained. During the last 
thirty years an occasional minor scientific 
exploration has been attempted, and suf- 
ficient results were obtained to indicate 
the amazing abundance of the archaeologi- 
cal resources of Tennessee and adjacent 
areas. 

At the request of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and other agencies responsible for 
the preservation and investigation of our 
archaeological resources, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority sponsored an archaeolo- 
gical survey of Norris Dam Basin in East 
Tennessee during the first six months of 
1934, in order that a scientific record might 


1 These studies are all on file in the Library of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


be made prior to the inundation of the 
area. The labor and supervisory staff 
were furnished by the State Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

The investigation of the Norris area, as 
well as that of the Wheeler Dam area in 
Alabama, was directed by Major William 
S. Webb, head of the Department of An- 
thropology of the University of Kentucky, 
and Mr. T. M. N. Lewis, of the University 
of Tennessee. Their successful efforts in 
coérdinating the two most extensive ar- 
chaeological investigations ever to be 
made in the United States are commend- 
able. It is expected that a report of the 
work will be published before the end of 
the coming year. 

The Norris Basin investigation dis- 
closed much hitherto unknown ethnology. 
All earthworks in the basin, as well as 
some in the area bordering on the basin, 
were investigated, and many of the town 
sites were found to contain the remains of 
ancient town houses. 

Dozens of burials of adult males, fe- 
males, and children were also encountered 
with their mortuary offerings. More 
than one cultural group was encountered, 
but it has not yet been possible to identify 
the particular groups which inhabited the 
area prior to the Cherokee occupation. 
Ethnologists are now busy determining 
the various cultural groups. 

Mention should be made at this point of 
a study of the Melungeons of Hancock 
County, Tennessee, which will be com- 
pleted during the spring. The Melun- 
geons, who claim Moorish descent, but 
who are probably a branch of the Croatan 
Indians, live in primitive simplicity in 
one of the most isolated sections of the 
Southern Appalachians, the Newman's 
Ridge section of Hancock County. This 
study is under the direction of William E. 
Cole, University of Tennessee. The field 
work is being done by Miss Joe Stephen- 
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son Looney, who has lived in the county 
for ten years. The study is historical and 
descriptive in nature. An earnest attempt 
is being made to determine the origin of 
these interesting people. The study tech- 
nique is a combination of interviewing, 
participative observation, and documen- 
tation. 

Folklore and Folkways in East Tennessee, 
by William E. Cole and Urban Anderson, 
of the University of Tennessee, is an at- 
tempt to catalogue current folklore and 
folk practices in East Tennessee. An at- 
tempt is made to segregate the data by 
sections. Since the cultural pattern in 
this section is changing so rapidly and 
many of these menti-facts are becoming 
lost, the investigators felt deeply the need 
for preserving these contemporary folk 
practices. 

Submarginal Counties in the Southeast, a 
compilation of basic data compiled under 
the direction of T. J. Woofter, Jr., and 
Rupert B. Vance, of the University of 
North Carolina, contains data on popula- 
tion, occupations, land-use, and education. 
The study includes data for the submargi- 
nal counties within three hundred miles 
of Muscle Shoals. The data indicate that 
there are rural slums in the South as de- 
pressed and poverty-stricken as the slums 
in metropolitan areas. These, for the 
most part, are sections where farmers are 
struggling to produce on poor lands, under 
stubborn conditions. Housing is inade- 
quate, and farms are woefully deficient in 
equipment and livestock. The slum dwell- 
ers of the city are likely to have access 
to up-to-date and efficient municipal serv- 
ices in education, public health, and rec- 
reation, but the rural slum dwellers lack the 
minima of such services, since their pov- 
erty is such that the public revenue barely 
supports the minimum functions of gov- 
ernment. The study lends much support 
to the fact that any program of land plan- 


ning should begin with the consideration 
of the deficiencies and capabilities of these 
poorer areas and their relationships to 
other sections. 

Isolated Communities and Neighborhoods 
in the Tennessee Valley, by William E. Cole, 
University of Tennessee, poses the problem 
of those communities which have not been 
integrated into the social and economic 
system. Through road and topographic 
maps, county agents, county trustees, and 
county assessors, seventy such communi- 
ties im twenty-six counties have been 
briefly described according to size, loca- 
tion, causes of isolation, factors which 
hold the people there, quality of people, 
institutions, industries, and modes of im- 
proving conditions. As may be expected 
in the case of the material gathered, there 
is great difference in the sort of informa- 
tion one has on each community. 

A Study of the Negro Population in the 
Tennessee Valley Area, under the capable 
direction of Charles S. Johnson and Horace 
M. Bond, of Fisk University, has been of 
great use in locating the problems of the 
Tennessee Valley area. The study is 
strongly statistical, being composed of a 
compilation of available data from the 
sources, as well as data tabulated by ma- 
chines from many thousand original sched- 
ules collected in 1934. 

The first part of the extensive report is 
devoted to a general analysis of the gross 
Negro population of the Valley, which is 
in excess of one million. Another section 
of the report consists of special studies in 
Knoxville, Nashville, Kingsport, an in- 
dustrial town, and three agricultural coun- 
ties of diverse types. A second volume of 
the study consists of tables and maps 
showing the population by race of Ten- 
nessee Valley counties, by minor civil divi- 
sions. The report observes that the Negro 
population of the Valley is steadily de- 
clining, and in some instances the rural 


| 
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sections are being depopulated. As a 
minor objective, the study casts some light 
on the reasons for this depopulation. 

Another section of the report treats in 
more detail the problems of the urban 
Negro in Nashville, Knoxville, and Chat- 
tanooga. In 300 pages are treated the 
population changes in these centers, hous- 
ing, Occupations, economic status of 
families, crime, recreation, schools, the 
problem of the transient Negro, and social 
and civic organizations. The last divi- 
sion of the study deals with the special 
problems of the rural Negro in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Recommendations accom- 
pany the study. 

Roanoke (Va.) Population and Cultural 
Characteristics, is a study in preparation 
under the direction of Frank W. Hoffer, 
of the University of Virginia. Although 
Roanoke is out of the drainage area of the 
Tennessee Valley, the proximity of the 
city to the atea makes it appropriate to 
say a word concerning the study. This 
comprehensive work is divided into three 
major phases. The first division describes 
the ecology of the city of Roanoke—the 
spatial distribution of population and in- 
stitutions and trends in the change of this 
distribution, suburban expansion, and the 
development of outlying subcenters. The 
second part of the study deals with the 
history and functioning of such institutions 
as schools, churches, welfare agencies, 
governmental institutions, business insti- 
tutions, and many of the institutionalized 
forms of social life which develop in a 
community the size of Roanoke. The 
third division deals with the nature and 
trend of cultural life. This investigation 
is preceded by another namely, The Rise 
of an Urban Community, A Study of Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

Social and Economic Statistics of Alabama, 
prepared under the direction of H. H. 
Chapman, University of Alabama, is di- 


vided into five reports. The first one deals 
with the people of Alabama—their gen- 
eral characteristics and the conditions 
under which they live. In this volume are 
also treated total population trends, de- 
gree of urbanization, racial composition, 
Nativity, status, residence, age and sex dis- 
tribution, family size, school attendance, 
illiteracy, infant mortality, illegitimacy, 
mental diseases, crime, home ownership, 
home appliances, isolation as measured by 
one factor—good roads. The second re- 
port deals with agriculture in Alabama; 
the third report with mining and mineral 
products; the fourth report with manu- 
facturing; and the fifth with the finan- 
cial institutions of Alabama. 

A similar report, entitled Tennessee: A 
Study in Basic Social Data, has been pre- 
pared under the ‘supervision of William 
E. Cole, of the University of Tennessee. 
At present it is being used as background 
material by the state educational commis- 
sion in its statewide survey of education 


in Tennessee. 

The Alabama Farmer Today, by Olive M. 
Stone, of the Woman's College of Ala- 
bama, attempts to evaluate the social and 
economic factors influencing the life of the 
present-day farmer in Alabama, against a 
background of the historic changes that 
have taken place in his life from Colonial 
times to the present. The study places 
special emphasis upon the Civil War 
and reconstruction periods. The subjects 
treated are: the pioneer farmer in territo- 
rial days, the feudal society of antebellum 
days, the Civil War period, the transition 
or post-war period, the period of farm 
prosperity, the World War and the farm 
crisis, and the future of farming in Ala- 
bama. Agrarianism and submarginal 
lands are discussed in connection with the 
last topic. The study is documentary in 
nature. 

The Problem of the Displaced Tenant Farm 
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Family, Nash, Wilson, and Greene Counties, 
North Carolina, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., Roy 
M. Brown, and Gordon Blackwell, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a study made 
in 1934, which is gradually being extended 
to other counties. The case study method 
isused. The tenant farm family is studied 
from the point of view of family composi- 
tion, farming experience, present status as 
a displaced tenant, and opinions concern- 
ing the family as prospects for replace- 
ment. At the time the study was made, 
it was estimated that there were 10,000 
displaced tenants unable to obtain farms 
in eastern North Carolina. A slight trend 
toward farming by day labor, rather than 
under the tenant system, is detected. This 
study has already gone far in shaping the 
farm relief program in the Southern States. 
Public Reaction to State Issues—Education, 
prepared by Irene M. Strieby, under the 
direction of T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Harriet 
L. Herring, University of North Carolina, 
is one of a series of studies dealing with 
public reaction to state issues in North 
Carolina. The volume dealing with edu- 
cation is a chronicle and interpretation of 
education in North Carolina, as depicted 
by the newspapers of the state. It is writ- 
ten in a popular vein. The background 
of the school crisis is related under the 
heading, ‘‘A Sword over Education." 
Under the caption, ‘‘A Fiscal Tornado 
Hits the Schools,’’ the immediate results 
of the economy program are presented, al- 
though the writer assures the reader that 
“another generation will have come 
before the final story can be written.’’ Un- 
der ‘‘Indexing the Public Pulse,’’ the hys- 
teria of the year 1933 is portrayed. News- 
paper cartoons depicting dramatic events 
in education in the state are used to en- 
liven and explain the text. ‘‘Which Way 
Is Forward’’ explains the writer's state of 
mind when she completed the study. 
Volume II of the series is entitled Public 
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The North Carolina 


Reaction to State Issues- 
General Assembly in Retrospect. 

Social Attitudes of High School Seniors, by 
D. G. Stout; of East Tennessee State Teach- 
ers College, and William E. Cole, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, attempts, by means of 
the Thurston-Chave Attitude Scale on the 
church, the Thurston-Katz Scale on the 
law, and a test prepared by Mr. Stout on 
the home, to measure the attitudes of 1200 
high school seniors, in thirty-seven high 
schools of Tennessee, toward these insti- 
tutions. The data show a decided lack of 
integrated unified philosophy on the part 
of the high school senior toward the 
church. He exhibits a mixed mass of 
rather disconnected, loosely organized 
sentiments toward it. He scarcely knows 
what value to place on it as an institution. 
According to the Thurston-Katz scale, 20 
per cent of the seniors show indifference 
toward the law, while 74 per cent have 
moderate respect for it. No essential dif- 
ference between boys and girls in their at- 
titudes toward the law is indicated by the 
tests. 

The Effect of Closed Schools on Adolescent 
Children, prepared under the supervision of 
Paul Irvine, of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, is a study of the effect of the 
shortened term in the high schools of four- 
teen counties in Alabama during the 
school year 1932-33. The personal inter- 
view was the technique of the study. The 
interviews were with high school pupils, 
principals of high schools which had terms 
of 120 days or less, high school teachers, 
and sponsors of social organizations in 
high schools. 

The Story of a Small Town Boom, by Wil- 
liam E. Cole, attempts—without the aid 
of pre-boom data, occasioned by a defici- 
ency of records, business failures, and the 
burning of the county court house--to 
trace the sudden change of a cultural pat- 
tern from rural farm to rural industrial. 
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The town studied is Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee. Riding on the waves of a depres- 
sion, it is difficult to determine how many 
of the tragedies of Elizabethton were due 
to inflated prices and practices and how 
many were due to the present economic 
depression. Elizabethton experienced a 
boom period from 1926 to 1929. Two 
great rayon plants were located there. 
Rural mountain people were brought into 
the plants as workers. Some of these 
moved to town, while others remained on 
the land. The mills were financed by both 
American and German capital and manned 
largely by German officials, thus furnish- 
ing a fine laboratory within which to 
study the mountaineer’s reaction to the 
foreigner. 

Social Legislation in Tennessee, prepared 
by unemployed lawyers, under the direc- 
tion of William E. Cole, of the University 
of Tennessee, is an abstract of existing laws 
pertaining to social legislation in Ten- 
nessee, together with an abstract of ‘all 
supreme court cases and decisions pertain- 
ing to the interpretation of these laws. 

Progress is now being made on a study 
to determine the effectiveness of existing 
social legislation in practice in Tennessee. 
Based on this study and on the reputed 
best practices elsewhere, attempts will be 
made to set up a more effective system of 
social legislation in the state. 

The South—Recreation and Leisure-Time 
Programs, Facilities, and Opportunities, su- 
pervised by Harold D. Meyer of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is but partially 
complete. When completed, the study 
will contain information on national 
parks, forests and game preserves, state 
parks and forests, county parks and play- 
grounds, municipal parks and playgrounds. 
Other topics include organizations, agen- 
cies, and clubs fostering recreation and 
leisure-time programs in the South, the 
church and school program and facilities, 


commercial recreation, such as music, 
dancing, drama, art, and non-commercial 
handicrafts. The study will end by set- 
ting up specific possibilities for future 
development. Opportunities for research 
along the lines of recreation and leisure- 
time programs are specified. 

The almshouse population of Tennessee 
appears to be a “‘lost tribe of Israel’’ if the 
conditions set forth in Almshouses and 
Almshouse Care of the Indigent in Tennessee, 
by Cole and Dunford, of the University 
of Tennessee, depict the true situation. 
The technique used in the study was per- 
sonal visitation, plus a filling in of a 
schedule, and an examination of all laws 
and supreme court decisions having to do 
with the care of the indigent in Tennessee. 
The almshouses of Tennessee receive no 
state supervision, everything being left to 
county control. Fifteen counties of the 
state normally care for their poor through 
pauper grants; the other eighty counties 
maintain almshouses. It is rather remark- 
able that out of 2,685 inmates, 537, or 20 
per cent, were committed for insanity. To 
this percentage should be added another 20 
per cent who are classed by their keepers as 
feeble-minded. 

This study lends authority to the state- 
ment that the Tennessee almshouse is a 
place where indigent persons of all stages 
of mentality, health, age, and outlook 
upon life, are thrown together without 
proper care, standards, or local and state 
supervision. This fact is substantiated 
by both objective data and case descrip- 
tions. 

County Jails in Tennessee, a report by Wil- 
liam E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
contrasts jail conditions and administra- 
tive practices in 1934 with those of 1925, 
the date of a previous study. The tech- 
nique was visitation plus the filling in of a 
schedule. The study indicates that there 
was no marked improvement in jail con- 
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e SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 
10 _Announcement of the organization of the Southern Sociological Society comes from the 
office of Dr. Rupert B. Vance, newly elected secretary-treasurer of the Society: 
to Of especial interest to sociologists located in the region or investigating its — will 
he be the organization of the Southern Sociological Society. This was completed at a meeting 
attended by some thirty-five sociologists at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 20, 1935. A Consti- 
th tution was adopted and plans were laid for a meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, in the spring of 
es 1936. Membership is open to those interested in social research and teaching with particular 
reference to the southern region. Dues for active members are $2.00 per year. 
k- The following officers were elected: President, E. T. Kreuger, Vanderbilt University; 
0 First Vice-President, in charge of research, Wilson Gee, University of Virginia; Second Vice- 
z President, Comer M. Woodward, Emory University; Secretary-Treasurer, Rupert B. Vance, 
e) University of North Carolina. The Executive Committee consists of: B. O. Williams, Clem- 
/ son College; L. M. Bristol, University of Florida; N. B. Bond, University of Mississippi; 
0 ~ “8 we eee eo a 
Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; E. W. Montgomery, University of Kentucky; Edward 
1S W. Gregory, University of Alabama; Committee on Membership, H. C. Brearley, Clemson 
College, Chairman. 
-. OHIO SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
a The following has been released by Professor S. C. Newman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio Sociological Society: 
» The annual meeting of the Ohio Sociological Society was held April 5th and 6th, 1935 at 
k Ohio State University, Columbus. One session was devoted to ‘‘The Teaching of High 
School Sociology,’ attended by several teachers of high school sociology with an address 
¢ by one of them, and a report of a committee of the Society which has been studying the mat- 
‘a ter. In his Presidential address at the annual dinner of the Society, James E. Hagerty, one 
| of the ‘‘pioneers’’ of Sociology in Ohio, gave some of his recollections of early sociologists 
5] P' 8) § 
in the United States. 
- Other high-lights on the two day program were a paper by Newell L. Sims on ‘The 
Sociology of Dictatorship’’; an address by E. E. Eubank on his recent visit among outstanding 
European sociologists; and reports by members on various research projects throughout the 
- state. 
The Society, founded in 1925, now has the active participation of most of the ninety-odd 
’ sociologists in the colleges of the state. 


Officers elected for the year 1935-36 are: James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati. Presi- 
dent; C. B. Gohdes, Capital University, Vice-President; S$. C. Newman, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Secretary-Treasurer (re-elected); F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University, Editor of 
‘The Ohio Sociologist’’ (re-elected). 
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RECENT INSTITUTIONAL CHANGES OF SPECIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIAL WORK* 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


University of Pennsylvania 


T LEAST four preliminary ques- 

tions may be raised concerning the 

implications or interpretation of 
this topic. They are: (1) what is a social 
institution; (2) what institutions shall be 
selected for discussion; (3) what period, 
in point of time, shall be included; and 
(4) what is social work. Accordingly, 
for the purposes of this paper, (1) ‘‘Insti- 
tution’ is interpreted to mean definitely 
and formally organized forms of social ac- 
tivity, partaking of the nature of social 
habits, systematized and sanctioned by 
the group;! (2) to avoid an enclyclopedic 
range, the discussion is limited to the 
family, industry, the school, and the state; 
(3) although most of the changes con- 
sidered here were manifest before 1929 
special attention is given to the past five 
years, both for new changes, and new 
rates of earlier changes; (4) the conven- 


*The papers by James H. S. Bossard, Pauline V. 
Young, and Charles C. Stillman, appearing in this 
issue, were read before the Section on Sociology and 
Social Work at the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society in Chicago in December, 1934. Pa- 
pers by Ernest B. Harper, Ellery F. Reed, and Grace 
L. Coyle, also read before this Section, will be pub- 
lished in the October, 1935, Soctat Forces.—Ediétors 

1Cf. J. O. Hertzler, Soctal Institutions, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1929, I, III and X1. 
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tional definition of social work as those 
welfare activities that are organized and 
in the hands of a vocational group needs 
to be reinterpreted in terms of its chang- 
ing clientele, its new interests, and the 
enlarging conception of its functions. 


THE FAMILY 


Of the four institutions selected for dis- 
cussion, the family has been most pecu- 
liarly within the province of sociological 
study, and the changes featuring its recent 
history have been clearly identified in a 
number of excellent studies.2 Of these 
changes, five are selected as of particular 
significance to social work. 

1. First, there are certain probable 
changes in the nature and manifestations 
of domestic discord. For a number of 
years prior to the depression, divorce had 
been increasing about three per cent an- 
nually. Since about 1922, the proportion 
of cases involving children had been in- 


2 W. F. Ogburn, in Recent Social Trends in the United 
States, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, Vol. I, 
Ch. XIII; M. C. Elmer, Family Adjustment and Social 
Chance, Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 1932; and 
Ernst Mowrer, The Family, University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 
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creasing. Data on desertion did not 
permit as clear cut an identification of a 
trend during those years, but most stu- 
dents of desertion, as well as family social 
workers, agreed that the rate was increas- 
ing. Since 1930, both divorce and de- 
sertion rates have declined. 

How are these changes to be interpreted? 
From the evidence available at this time, 
it seems safe to assume that, despite de- 
clining divorce and desertion rates, do- 
mestic tensions have increased in degree 
and in prevalence under the impact of the 
economic and social changes of the last 
few years. Certainly, other manifesta- 
tions of domestic maladjustment have in- 
creased during this time. Illegitimacy 
has increased, for reasons which are ob- 
vious. Various large agencies report an 
increase in cases of cruelty and abuse, es- 
pecially sex cases involving younger girls. 
A relative growth in the number of incest 
cases also is reported, due in the main to 
overcrowding and to the presence of un- 
employed men and older boys at home. 
In other words, we seem to be getting an 
increased number of cases in which there 
is serious domestic maladjustment, but 
where there is not the radical therapy of 
divorce or desertion. 

The implications of such cases for social 
work seem clear. They create a demand 
for newer types of family social work; 
for marriage clinics or councils, for birth 
control clinics, for family relations courts, 
and for family societies interested in the 
adjustment of the relations of the members 
of the family to each other. The newer 
family social services emphasize adjust- 
ment, guidance, and prevention, rather 
than merely economic aid and rehabilita- 
tion. 

2. Another clearly defined change is the 
increasing employment, outside of the 
home, of married women. In 1900, 5.6 
per cent of all married women were gain- 
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fully employed; in 1930, the percentage 
was 11.7, or one out of nine. There is 
considerable reason to believe that the 
percentage has increased since 1930. In 
an increasing proportion of cases since 
1930, the employment of the wife has been 
coupled with the unemployment of the 
husband, thus making for a complete re- 
versal of the ordinary relationships. In 
the larger cities, the percentage is much 
higher than elsewhere. 

Many of these married women are carry- 
ing a double burden, physically and nerv- 
ously, with a consequent increased irri- 
tability and tension. This stands revealed 
at a time when psychiatry is giving us a 
new insight into the meaning for children 
of the psychic atmosphere of the home. 
There is a resultant increased demand for 
day nursery service, birth control clin- 
ics, and various pre-school developments. 
Particularly must the day nurseries re- 
examine their work, in view of the fact 
that the cost of care per child per day for 
nursery service approximates and at times 
exceeds the earnings per day of the moth- 
ers employed. 

3. Of all recent changes in the family, 
the one most capable of objective verifica- 
tion is the decline in its size. This trend, 
first revealed in families at the higher 
socio-economic levels, is now manifesting 
itself in all classes of the population. 
Whatever other factors may be involved, 
there is general agreement that the decline 
represents a conscious and deliberate limi- 
tation by parents of the number of chil- 
drea in order to control the circumstances 
and conditions of family life as affected 
by the number of its members. This has 
significance for social work in at least four 
ways. First, it has created a definite need 
for birth control clinics where reputable 
medical men may give instruction in ap- 
proved techniques directed toward this 
end. The need is widespread throughout 
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the population, and is particularly keen 
among less privileged but self-supporting 
families. 

Consideration of the needs of this ele- 
ment leads in turn to the problem of the 
one-sixth of American families now on re- 
lief. Studies in scattered areas in the 
United States* show that the birth rate 
among families who have been on relief 
for more than a year is from 50 to 60 per 
cent higher than among families of simi- 
lar class not on relief. This, in particu- 
lar, raises a pointed question for social 
work. When the great mass of self-sup- 
porting families are limiting their size, 
will they consent indefinitely to an un- 
limited multiplication among those main- 
tained at public expense? 

Second, the declining size of the family 
is intensifying problems in the care of the 
aged. Throughout the centuries, large 
families have been desired as a form of old 
age insurance, and until recently, the pro- 
tection of the old members of the fam- 
ily was rendered almost exclusively by 
their offspring. Today, smaller families, 
coupled with the increasing mobility of 
its members, is reducing this historic guar- 
antee, 

In the third place, the smaller family is 
introducing new elements in the personal- 
ity development of children and in parent- 
child relationships. There is reason to 
think that the psychological weaning of 
children is delayed, with a resulting in- 
crease of personality problems for children 
and parents. The shortness of the child- 


3 Samuel A. Stouffer, ‘“The Fertility of Families on 
Relief,’’ Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
September, 1934, pp. 295-301; Paul Popenoe and 
Ellen M. Williams, ‘‘Fecundity of Families Depend- 
ent on Public Charity,"’ The American Journal of 
Sociolog y, September, 1934, p. 214; Edgar Sydenstricker 
and G. Perrott, ‘‘Sickness, Unemployment, and Dif- 
ferential Fertility,’’ The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XII, No. 2, April, 1934, pp. 1-8. 


bearing period, coupled with the lighten- 
ing of household burdens, raises many 
problems also for mothers, which have 
their relation to unemployment, mental 
hygiene, domestic discord, and the like. 

Finally, special reference should be made 
to the increase of childless marriages. 
There is data to show that the presence of 
children is an important factor in holding 
the family together. Homes without 
children are special type homes. The re- 
sponsibilities of mates are to each other. 
While such homes undoubtedly have their 
own peculiar problems, these have not 
been as yet seriously studied. 

4. A fourth change involving the fam- 
ily should be mentioned at this point. 
This is the increased territorial mobility of 
families, particularly at the lower socio- 
economic levels. Mobility of population 
is, to be sure, no new phenomenon. It 
has been relatively extensive throughout 
our national history. Its marked increase 
since the World War has been generally 
noted, as was also a growing appreciation 
of its sociological significance. Since 
1929, two fundamental changes occurred: 
one, an increase in volume; the other, a 
change in the type of persons moving 
about. Of this present migratory army, 
transient families form a specialized phase. 
Some of these are families of skilled work- 
ers looking for employment; some are un- 
skilled, shifting from one seasonal job to 
another; some are dependents, exploiting 
relief resources in successive communities. 
Within the past year, higher relief grants 
in the North have attracted many Negroes 
from the South. Truckloads of such fami- 
lies have poured into cities of the North 
and East. For families of one culture to 
be uprooted from their social setting and 
to be literally dumped overnight in an- 
other cultural setting, with social workers 
unequipped to deal with these new cul- 
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tural types, has created a particularly 
difficult problem for social work in certain 
parts of the country. 

5. Looking to the future, both of the 
family and of social work, the most sig- 
nificant change in the former involves 
the development of its newer functions. 
Over against the decline of the home as a 
unit in economic production is its growing 
importance as a consumption unit. The 
goods and services necessary for family 
life, formerly so largely produced within 
it, must now be purchased on the outside. 
Moreover, rising planes of living and the 
growing diversity of consumers’ goods 
magnify the consumption function of the 
family. Not only do families consume 
more than formerly, but there is an ever 
widening choice of goods to be consumed. 
What gives significance to this point is the 
increasing emphasis upon rational con- 
sumption as a factor in the positive pro- 
motion of well-being. Science has been 
adventuring into the minutiae of everyday 
living, and, after discounting in liberal 
proportions the bizarre exaggerations of 
modern advertising, there is a substantial 
residue of facts upon which to make ra- 
tional consumption choices. Food, for 
example, is being less thought of in terms 
of a traditional menu to be consumed as 
a matter of habit and necessity. Increas- 
ingly, the intelligent modern housewife 
recognizes in the selection and combina- 
tion of foods a factor of great importance 
in the health, happiness, and efficiency of 
the members of the family. Here, in other 
words, are new duties, new responsibili- 
ties, and new functions, the importance of 
which is even now but dimly recognized, 
but which may have great significance for 
social work when it takes to pioneering 
again. 

Similar has been the change in regard to 
the protective agencies of the family. 
With the development of various special- 


ized agencies, chiefly public, the older pro- 
tective services of the family to its mem- 
bers are rapidly passing. In their stead 
has come the developmerit of new func- 
tions of a semi-protective, semi-directive 
nature. These have come, chiefly in an- 
swer to the change in the nature of 
the dangers against which protection is 
needed. Now, instead of physical force, 
there is needed keen judgment; instead of 
brute strength, there must be wise counsel; 
instead of regulation, the demand is for 
instruction; and suggestion comes to re- 
place compulsion. Leadership in the 
modern family calls for the tactful man- 
agement of its members in relation to the 
diverse opportunities and the specialized 
resources now open to them. In other 
words, the range of contacts of the mem- 
bers of the typical present day family, and 
the selection and combination of these into 
the individual pattern, call for family serv- 
ices no less important, even if somewhat 
less overt, than those inherent in the ear- 
lier protective rdle of the family. 

It would be possible to show similar 
changes from old to new in the educational] 
and recreational functions of the family. 
Enough has been said to make clear the 
significance of this part of the discussion 
for social work. In the development of 
these new functions, the family wants and 
needs help. For many families, such 
help, if it is to be given, must come from 
social agencies. This means new social 
work agencies, or old ones, with new 
emphases. Speaking generally, these 
changes demand a type of social work 
which emphasizes guidance to the many 
rather than aid to the few, prevention 
through constructive helpfulness to a large 
number of families rather than ameliora- 
tion to a distressed five per cent. Con- 
cretely, nutrition agencies will have to 
change their program from one emphasiz- 
ing the feeding of poor children to an edu- 
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cational service in food values for a large 
number of families. The change is illus- 
trated in the field of children’s work, with 
the shift in emphasis from Juvenile Courts 
to Child Guidance clinics. Other exam- 
ples, mostly in their incipient stages, will 
readily suggest themselves. 


INDUSTRY 


The economic is so important an aspect 
of our lives, and so marked have been 
the scope and rapidity of economic change 
since the outbreak of the World War that 
our task of selection here becomes doubly 
difficult. Virtually every phase of our 
economic life has changed, and most eco- 
nomic changes have some implications for 
social work. Somewhat arbitrarily, then, 
eight recent changes in industry, consid- 
ered as particularly significant for social 
work, are selected for brief discussion. 

1. Since 1929, there has been a marked 
decline in the profits made in industry. 
This has dried up correspondingly the 
sources of financial support for social 
work, particularly for private social work. 
This has created a situation sharply differ- 
ent from that of the preceding two dec- 
ades. During and after the World War, 
“with national war-chest drives, home- 
service relief, the beginnings of the whole 
financial chest movement, we had money 
enough to do things for people, to get 
things for people—to fix up their teeth, 
to introduce new baby carriages into 
neighborhoods where they had never been 
seen before. .. . Under the influence of a 
supposed surplus we rediscovered person- 
ality as a profession and as a people. . 
We likewise discovered health. A lot of 
things our pioneering social-work fathers 
recommended began to come to pass.‘ 


‘J. Prentice Murphy, “‘Certain Philosophical Con- 
tributions to Children’s Case Work,”’ in Proceedings, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1933. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1933, p. 77. 


Since 1929, financial pressure has been com- 
pelling some sharp readjustments in pri- 
vate social work. How much of it can 
continue? What types shall survive? 

2. One of the outstanding recent 
changes in industry has been the increase 
in the productivity per worker. From 
1919 to 1927, production increased 46.5 per 
cent in our manufacturing industries, with 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent in the number of 
wage earners. This fact, together with 
its significance for unemployment, has 
been greatly emphasized in the literature 
of recent years. There seems to be some- 
what less awareness of the fact that this 
trend has been continuing to a marked ex- 
tent since 1927, and, be it noted, since 
1929. Efforts made during the depression 
period to increase wages and to curtail 
hours of work have stimulated this trend. 
Technological development in industry, 
plus the depletion of natural resources, 
the obsolescence of industry, and the regu- 
lated production of agricultural commodi- 
ties, (all of which might be discussed 
separately as distinct economic changes) 
have combined to create our so-called 
stranded families, i.e., families who have 
but slight chance of being re-employed in 
their present environment and at their old 
jobs. It is estimated that these families 
constitute one half of our present relief 
load. 

It is obvious that no one will advocate 
the indefinite extension of direct relief to 
this large number of families. It is equally 
clear that traditional forms of social work 
will not suffice to meet their problems. 
All the circumstances point to a broad 
constructive social program which will 
aim at the provision of decent living con- 
ditions through the development of oppor- 
tunities for them to become again self 
sustaining members of society. This 
clearly involves mass rehabilitation 
through governmental social action, of 
social work. 
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3. Under consumption has been greatly 
emphasized as a socio-economic problem 
in recent years. Plans to stimulate or to 
expand it quickly lead to the discovery 
that any appreciable results in this direc- 
tion must come from the consumption of 
new utilities rather than the increased con- 
sumption of traditional ones. This sug- 
gests, among others, the possibility of 
expanding social services of various kinds. 
This, in particular, is significant for social 
work. 

4. The shift in the location of indus- 
tries, and consequently of population, 
from one part of the country to another is a 
change of special importance in this con- 
nection. When industries, for example, 
leave Rhode Island and move to a southern 
state, it creates problems in both places. 
While home and real estate values boom 
in Tennessee, they shrink in Rhode Island. 
Too few schools in the growing southern 
community, too few social work agencies 
and facilities, and the like are comple- 
mentary to too many in Rhode Island. 
Then, too, there are all the problems as- 
sociated with the mobility of population 
and occupational readjustment. 

5. It is but necessary to refer to the vir- 
tual elimination of child labor. Accord- 
ing to the federal census, the percentage of 
children between 10 and 15 years gainfully 
employed dropped from 18.2 in 1g00 to 
4.7 in 1930. What public sentiment was 
accomplishing by slow stages was brought 
to a dramatic conclusion during the past 
year by the NRA codes. Enthusiastically 
as the change has been hailed, there has 
been considerably less appreciation of the 
problems which this creates—problems of 
school facilities, of recreational needs, of 
effects on family income and expenditures, 
of tasks for character-building agencies, 
and the like. 

6. Parallel with this tightening of the 
line for employment at the beginning of 
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the working span, how much of a similar 
development is occurring at the other end? 
In other words, is it true that industry is 
increasingly shelving in one way of an- 
other employees at the other end, say at 
40 of at 45 years? Evidence on this point 
is far from complete, but there is con- 
siderable reason to believe that enforced 
retirement in industry after 4o is on the 
increase. 
beginning their operation at 70 years, and 
with the marked increase of elders in the 


With old age insurance plans 


population, there is little reason to doubt 
a growth in the number of younger aged 
poor. 

7. Another recent change of fundamen- 
tal importance to social work has been 
the increased sifting of those employed, 
and consequently of those unemployed. 
Reference is intended to the selective proc- 
esses by which, in an increasing number 
of occupations, those who have jobs are 
the relatively intelligent, efficient and de- 
pendable, while those who are unem- 


ployed are of lesser competence. 
There have been in 
least two phases of this selective process. 


recent years at 
First, unemployment is a selective process. 
It leads to discrimination against marginal 
workers. It will be recalled, in this con- 
nection, that unemployment was increas- 
ing to a marked extent in the years 
immediately before 1929, so that this proc- 
ess has been going on, steadily and in 
increasing measure for more than a dec- 
ade. The second phase of this selective 
process has been the increasing develop- 
ment of personnel departments in indus- 
try which, through objective tests, have 
weeded out for a number of years those 
least competent among their employees. 
It is easy to cite certain large scale ob- 
jections to this contention, especially in 
certain specialized occupations in the dur- 
able goods field. 


there can be no denial of some operation 


By and large, however, 
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of these selective processes; and with the 
depression entering its sixth year, there 
has been ample time for its considerable 
extension. It is this factor which has 
intensified the difficulties of dealing with 
a substantial proportion of the unem- 
ployed, and which has created grave mis- 
givings among careful students concern- 
ing their future, their re-employability, 
and the duration of their relief needs.® 

8. Curtailment of the hours of labor of 
those employed is resulting in a far greater 
extent of leisure than workers in historic 
times have known. This increased lei- 
sure is a distinct challenge—to social 
workers as well as to various other groups. 
How much help and guidance can be given 
in the utilization of this leisure time? 
What social work programs are involved? 
What new types and emphases of social 
work are required? Does this create any 
special demand for group social work and 
a development of its technique to corre- 
spond to the progress in case work tech- 
nique? What is the significance of the 
fact that the home workshop movement 
now approaches a membership of a mil- 
lion, or that museums and scientific ex- 
hibits are literally swamped with paying 
visitors? The NRA codes, together with 
pending federal legislation, sharply thrusts 
this problem into the foreground of social 
work planning. 


EDUCATION 


Educational institutions by their very 
nature represent some of the most ad- 
vanced aspects of our group life. Par- 
ticularly in this so to the extent that they 
serve their true function. Changes in 
these institutions, especially during a pe- 
riod of crisis, naturally are of great signifi- 
cance to social work. Four recent changes 
are summarized here. 


5Cf. James H. S. Bossard, Social Change and Social 
Problems, Harper and Brothers, 1934, pp. 718-719. 


(1) The rise in standards of compulsory 
attendance, until today 41 out of the 48 
states have placed the minimum at or 
above 16 years. 

(2) As a result of this rise, together 
with the decline in child labor, there has 
been a tremendous increase in public 
school enrollments. From 1900 to 1930, 
while population increased 62 per cent, 
secondary school enrollments increased 
652 per cent. It is necessary but to refer 
to the increased economic pressure of these 
changes upon the parents who must main- 
tain these children as non-producers; the 
increase in school taxes; the creation of 
truancy and compulsory attendance prob- 
lems; and the multiplication of behavior 
difficulties of many kinds. 

(3) The increased specialization in edu- 
cation in recent-years is well known. Has 
this had the effect, both through the skills 
and attitudes cultivated, of decreasing 
occupational mobility, and thus increas- 
ing, or at least complicating, unemploy- 
ment problems? 

(4) There has been an obvious and 
marked broadening out in recent years in 
the school program, resulting in the ren- 
dition by the school to the child of many 
services which in the past were not con- 
ceived of as a part of the school’s func- 
tions. Within the past twenty years, the 
school has rendered health service, dental 
care, nutritional aid and guidance, and 
many other services ordinarily conceived 
of as part of or kin to social work. Chiil- 
dren have become accustomed to such serv- 
ices, and at no cost to the individual fam- 
ily. How much does this lead to the 
demand for similar and other services, on 
a similar basis, after they leave school? 

The past five years have been a critical 
period for American education. Many 
American communities are in serious finan- 
cial difficulties. Thanks to the prevailing 
policy in public finance of discounting the 
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future on all kinds of pretexts, they are 
heavily in debt. Meanwhile, their in- 
comes have been reduced; their credit im- 
paired. In 1933, 259 school districts in 29 
states defaulted on their bonds. When it 
is recalled that American cities spend from 
30 to 50 per cent of their revenue on educa- 
tion, and that the proportion in many 
rural communities is even higher, it is 
easy to appreciate the existing challenge 
to public education. Certain direct effects 
upon social work may be noted. 

1. Large scale unemployment among 
teachers. In 1933, 25,000 teachers were 
dropped, and 200,000 certified teachers 
were unemployed. The unemployed 
teachers represent a new type of relief case, 
an element among the new poor. Their 
problem is important, then, for social 
work, both on the basis of numbers and of 
uniqueness of case. 

2. The low pay of teachers. One out 
of three teachers is now working for less 
than the “‘blanket code’’ minimum for 
unskilled labor. Since planes of living 
are relative, here is another source for 
recruits to the new poor. 

3. One hundred thousand children are 
denied all educational opportunities be- 
cause of closing schools, and abbreviated 
school terms will put as least one million 
other children on learning rations close to 
the level of mental starvation. If educa- 
tion is anywhere near as necessary for the 
earning of a livelihood in our complex 
social order as we have been taught to 
believe, then these children manifestly are 
being handicapped in a way that means 
many problems for social work in the 
years ahead. 

4. One out of every two cities has been 
compelled to drop some important school 
service. Many careful students doubt 
whether it will be financially possible to 
restore these, or to maintain those now 
continuing. If these services have been 


as important as past students have indi- 
cated, what will be the social cost of their 
elimination? 

5. Finally, there is to be faced the com- 
petition between schools and the so- 
cial work agencies for financial support. 
These two groups are two of the outstand- 
ing claimants for local and state moneys. 
Financial pressure is crippling the work 
of the schools. This would seem to in- 
crease the need for social work, particu- 
larly private social work. Yet funds here 
are being curtailed. It is a vicious circle. 
Does the situation create 
more socially constructive and financially 


a demand for 


economical types of social work? 
THE STATE 

The changes in government are perhaps 
as clearly defined as any of our recent in- 
stitutional changes. They have been 
identified and described in recent studies.® 
The more fundamental and significant of 
these changes for social work are five in 
number. 

1. There has been an unmistakable ex- 
pansion in the functions of government.’ 
Attention is directed to two phases of this 
change. One has been the extension of 
the old traditional protective function of 
the state to new fields. Just as the state 
has always protected the life and property 
of its citizens, so now this protective func- 
tion is involved increasingly against the 
hazards of our socio-economic system. 
For some years, now, the individual has 
found himself increasingly in a position 
of relative helplessness in the face of a 
rapidly changing and chaotic industrial 
order, and for protection against such haz- 
ards as accident, sickness, unemployment 


6 Cf, Carroll H. Woody, ‘‘The Growth of Govern- 
mental Functions,’ and C. E. Merriam, ‘‘Govern- 
ment and Society,’’ in Recent Social Trends in the United 


States, Vol. Il, Chs. XXV and XXIX. 
7 Woody, op. cit. 
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and the like, he has turned more and more 
to the Government. A second phase of 
the change in the functions of government 
has been the growing insistence upon, and 
practice of rendering, certain positive serv- 
ices On a gratuitous basis. This, of course, 
is at complete variance with the older 
conception that the government existed 
to protect its people against foreign inva- 
sion, domestic enemies, to maintain order 
and some of the more important of the 
rules of the game of human living together. 

The two phases just referred to are but 
part of a much larger change involving 
the functions of political institutions. 
The tendency toward a totalitarian con- 
ception of the state, so marked in Italy 
and in other European countries, is crys- 
tallizing in this country, and, in the past 
decade, has grown with striking rapidity. 

2. There has been a marked increase in 
the extent and respectability of govern- 
mental administrative service. The older 
conception of good government empha- 
sized the importance of general enactments 
and the minimum of powers and personnel 
of administration, Furthermore, it was 
not deemed necessary for this personnel to 
have any special qualifications. Anyone 
could do governmental work. Politics 
and public service have not been a career 
in our national past. The change in the 
functions of government in recent years 
involved, first, a marked increase of ad- 
ministrative duties, and, second an in- 
crease of administrative personnel. The 
personnel in the civil departments of the 
federal government doubled between 1915 


and 1930. This increase, however, was 


but a prelude to the growth occasioned 
by the alphabetocracy which has emerged 
since March 4, 1933. 

But the most important aspect of the 
change in the administrative part of the 
government has been the change of atti- 
Administrative or public 


tude toward it. 


service is now becoming a respectable call- 
ing, perhaps even a profession. Engineers, 
social workers, university professors are 
entering it, without making apologies. 
The building up of traditions of public 
service has begun in this country. Bu- 
reaus of Municipal and of Social Research, 
who used to devote their efforts to at- 
tack and to expose the incompetence and 
dishonesty of public officials, are now 
devoting their efforts to aid the new per- 
sonnel discharge its duties more intelli- 
gently and efficiently. 

It is evident that this change regarding 
administrative service is of the greatest 
significance for social work. Many of 
the most dramatic evidences of this change 
are reflected in the new public social work 
now so rapidly developing. 

3. There hasbeen a growing centraliza- 
tion of governmental power and activity. 
Merriam, surveying the changes from 1900 
to 1930, points out® ‘'the continuing cen- 
tralization of power both in the national 
government at the expense of the states 
and in the states at the expense of the lo- 
calities, especially the rural communi- 
tics." 
by Woody is that ‘‘despite the resistance 


The explanation for this, offered 


offered by constitutional and statutory 


barriers and by traditional modes of 
thought, governmental powers tend to 
flow toward agencies which demonstrate 
their capacity to deal with those social 
issues demanding the intervention of gov- 
ernment. The shifts from state to federal 
authority thus reflect the incapacity of the 
several states to deal with problems [con- 
cerning| vital aspects of social and eco- 
nomic life. On the other hand, the 
performance of local governing bodies, 
save in notable instances, the cities, has 


been increasingly unsatisfactory.’’® 


8 Recent Social Trends in the United States, Il, p. 1534. 
9 Ibid., p. 1294. 
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carry four rather distinct implications for 





4. An increasing demand for greater 
eficiency in government. The key to 
much of the ferment and many of the 
changes in recent political life is the de- 
mand for greater efficiency in government 
at less cost. Political leaders are increas- 
ingly being put on the spot by their con- 
stituents. Among the results there stand 
out an increased emphasis upon govern- 
mental research, the recruiting of brain 
trusts, and the conduct of political exper- 
iments. Faced with the dilemma of in- 
creased responsibilities and lessened budg- 
ets, politicians are turning to social scien- 
tists even while they inveigh against the 
brain trust. It is not a wholly bizarre 
prophecy to say that the social scientists 
in the public service are destined to play 
the rdle in public life in the next genera- 
tion that natural scientists in the employ 
of big business have played during the 






social work. 

1. An increasing drift toward public 
social work, conceived in ‘terms of broad 
national and regional rather than local 
areas. Recent institutional changes favor 
this trend.!° The resources of private so- 
cial agencies have faltered under the im- 
pact of rising needs, now at flood tide. 
Public social work accords with the con- 
temporary conception of the functions 
of government. The great mass of the 
people conceive of social work services 
as a right that ought to be given by gov- 
ernment rather than as a favor financed 
by the fortunate few. 

2. The tendency toward a broader con- 
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lected unfortunate few, when a 


conception of social helpfulness so clearly 





past one. 
5. It seems pertinent to raise the ques- involves the wholly pertinent problems 
of 
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human need, and both democratic philos 





many. Properly conceived, the 





tion as to what extent ill-advised socio- the 





lines of social work are set by 
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plowing under cotton crops in Georgia, by 
pretation of human need in terms of the 





increasing unemployment among cotton 
hands, has increased unduly the relief load 
in that seate? Is ic true chat the marginal 
lands withdrawn from private occupation 
are the very type of land to which sur- 





conspicuously unfortunate. 





3. The present sociological set-up, re 





sultane of recent institutional changes, 






points four square toward a social work 
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rent needs, the possibilities inherent in 
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plus city populations would ordinarily go, 
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so that again the burdens of unemploy- 
ment and relief in large cities are unduly 
maintained by this planning project? Is 
it true that flat rates of compensation for 
CWA workers, established by adminis- 
trative order, were relatively higher in 
certain communities than rates of com- 
pensation in the ordinary business life of 
the community? 





public social work, the demand for more 
and the 






effective and efficient service, 
pinch of social problems on the pocket 


book of the man on the street, all combine 







to emphasize newer types of social work 





conceived on preventive bases. 
Six years ago, I voiced a demand for 














SUMMARY 10 For details and implications of this develop- 
ment, see the author's Social Change and Social Prob- 
lems, Harper & Brothers, 1934, Chs. XXX, XXXI 


and XXXII. 







By way of summary, the changes indi- 
cated in the foregoing discussion seem to 
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more consideration ot social work directed 
toward these ends, and soughi to justify 
the demand on the bases of financial econ- 
omy." It was contended that money 
spent for social welfare purposes should 
be considered as an investment and planned 
as such, rather than as an item of necessary 
wastage or loss. Speaking in terms of 
dollars, constructive welfare work repre- 
sents a forward looking investment; cus- 
todial care, the dead loss of an unremun- 
erative carrying charge. There ought to 
be developed a bookkeeping of our social 
experiences, involving a rather careful 
accounting of the costs and results of our 
social policies. We may yet develop a 
real science of social economy. 

It seems clear that social work is under 
very great pressure, due on the one hand 
to changes increasing the need for it; and, 
on the other, to dwindling financial re- 
sources available for its support. The im- 
plications of this situation are apparent. 
The domination of the case worker must 


1 James H. S. Bossard, ‘Speaking in Terms of 
Dollars,"’ Social Forces, March, 1929, pp. 389-98. 


give way to that of the group worker, 
Cheaper social work must develop, i.c., 
social work yielding larger social returns 
per unit of expenditure. 

4. Finally, current social situations cal] 
for a recurrence of pioneering in private 
social work. ‘‘The pioneering spirit in 
social work has given us some of our great 
crusaders.!2 In recent years, however, 
this pioneering spirit has been somewhat 
less conspicuous. The emphasis rather 
has been that of building a structure upon 
the foundations laid by the earlier pio- 
neers. Now that one era of social work 
has ended and another is emerging, will 
social workers go pioneering again, visual- 
izing new needs, discovering new ‘‘no- 
man’s lands’’ of social endeavor, dreaming 
new dreams, developing new methods and 
techniques? Their answer, forged in the 
furnace of the daring and experience of 
tomorrow—and yet more tomorrows: this 
will be the future of social work. 


2 Porter R. Lee, ‘Social Workers: Pioneers 


Again,'’ The Survey, September, 1933, p. 307. 


RECENT CHANGES IN POPULAR OPINION AND ATTITUDE OF 
INTEREST TO SOCIAL WORK 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 


University of Southern California 


ROM contacts within the last three 
years with some two thousand new 
poor in California, both in industrial 
centers and in rural districts, it is increas- 
ingly evident that it is too early, as yet, 
to speak of clearly discernible trends in 
popular opinion and sentiments. It is evi- 


dent also that we are still in the prelimi- 
nary stages of the social changes which the 
economic depression has precipitated, that 
social unrest and confusion of counsel still 
prevail, a situation in which a number of 


widely divergent movements may have 
their origin, given appropriate guidance 
and leadership. This formative period in 
popular opinion is of great significance to 
social work leaders who would plan for 
the immediate or more distant future. 


GROWING INTEREST IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


The masses of the people in the last few 
years of tension and unrest have begun to 
observe more closely the effects upon their 
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lives of governmental policies and ad- 
ministrative procedures, and to take an 
active personal interest in proposed re- 
forms. However, they have not readily 
aligned themselves with the traditional 
political parties, but rather have at- 
tempted to organize themselves and to 
seck for new leaders. Their efforts range 
all the way from the attempts of small 
groups of individuals to solve their im- 
mediate problems by their own initiative 
and resourcefulness, as through self-help 
codperatives and exchange clubs, up to 
great popular movements organized for 
mass action and revolt with nation-wide 
schemes of economic and social reform. 
Already three sizable popular movements 
have developed in California: the Town- 
send old-age pension scheme, the Utopian 
movement, and the EPIC plan. 

It has been the tendency among social 
workers, however, to minimize the sig- 
nificance of these efforts, to fail to capital- 


ize upon the enthusiasm and energy of the 
masses and to overlook the democratic 


character of such movements. Social 
workers on the whole have not entered 
into these popular struggles with either 
proposals, leadership, or expert assistance. 

A statement by an ex-newspaper editor, 
widely read in the field of the social sci- 
ences, is perhaps typical of the reactions 
of the more educated groups of the white 
collar men to social work activities: 


Social workers attempt to gain power over the 
unemployed and unfortunate masses without recogni- 
tion of the powers inherent in these masses. There- 
fore, social work has no truly effective existence; 
there is lack of sympathy, of understanding, of mutual 
codperation and thus they lack power over the very 
people who need help. Social workers are really not 
in contact with the real essentials of human tife; they 
touch the externals only. Clearly, if social workers 
are to make any considerable contribution to the so- 
lution of present social problems, they need to under- 
stand the character of present popular attitudes and 
trends of thought. 


PAUPERIZATION OF THE NEW POOR 


Since honest, industrious, employable 
men and women must now be aided by 
direct relief or work relief, it is necessary 
to discard the earlier, frequently rough 
‘deterrent’ treatment of so-called paupers 
and to make it ‘‘easy for the new poor to 
apply for relief and to receive it, and even 
easy to complain about it.’ Social work 
has approached this new clientele gener- 
ally without any formulated philosophy 
of emergency relief, and with few sound 
principles of case work applicable to its 
special needs. Already emergency relief 
procedure is developing certain folkways 
and mores among the new poor with refer- 
ence to charity which are apt to demora- 
lize the recipients. We see here the earlier 
stages of the process traditionally spoken 
of as pauperization. These changes of 
attitude can now be noted as they slowly 
and subtly, but persistently pervade the 
ranks even of the most self-respecting 
citizens who now find themselves in the 
ranks of the relieved. 


.... I'm not ashamed any more at being in the fix I 
am, without work and without prospect of any. I 
was a little at first. 

When I “‘signed up’’ and applied for relief, I be- 
lieve I blushed. And when the first box of groceries 
came, I was fearful lest the neighbors should know 
about it. But that feeling has gone now. I realize 
that I am in the same boat as millions of others in 
America.} 

. At first these families talked to us in whispers, 
insisted on having the door tighly shut when they 
told their stories. But just wait a few weeks. If 
their check is a day late, they come storming into the 
office demanding an explanation for the delay. We 
have pauperized these people. They are bewildered 
by their insecurity and by our inability to understand 
their emotional upheavals.* 





1 San Francisco Chronicle, ‘New Poor Find Kind- 
liness, Efficiency in Charities’ Care for the Destitute’’ 
(March 9, 1932). 

2 Statement by a Social Work executive. 
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‘INSURANCE ATTITUDE’ 


A widespread attitude has arisen in 
many sections of the affected population, 
which may be characterized as ‘the insur- 
ance conception of government.’’ These 
people are now saying on everyhand: ‘*We 
have been taxpayers in this community 
for many years, why not let them help us."’ 
They are not wholly clear what is meant 
by ‘‘them"’ but the notion is deeply rooted 
that no longer are there sufficient oppor- 
tunities for pioneering spirits, or even for 
resourceful individuals, but that depend- 
ence is almost inevitable under the ar- 
rangements of the present economic order. 
Under such circumstances there is nothing 
left for them to do, they naively reason, 
but to draw on the taxes they have pre- 
viously been compelled to pay into the 
public treasury. Many have come to the 
conclusion that the government can and 
should be expected to gather funds, in 
whatever way it will, to meet the needs 
of the helpless, aged, unemployed or in- 
capacitated out of reserve funds; that is, 
‘“insurance’’ is a proper necessary govern- 
mental function. 

As the depression continues, we find 
fewer and fewer people who believe that 
those without jobs and sources of income 
are individually at fault. Many were 
startled to discover that in effect, the State 
was prepared to assume the long time care 
of chronic dependents and defectives who 
may have never contributed to the com- 
mon weal, but that the State was not pre- 
pared to assist the law-abiding, indus- 
trious and honest, able-bodied tax-payer 
when economic disaster befell him and his 
resources were exhausted unless he join 
“the charity line.’ That was a blow to 
self-respect that many were not prepared 
to take. 

Closely associated with a critical atti- 
tude regarding the shortcomings of gov- 


ernment in this matter is a feeling of the 
meaninglessness and uselessness of thrift, 
education, technical skill, of a life of strict 
observance of the precepts of religion and 
morals and of the practice of the economic 
virtues of Benjamin Franklin and the copy- 
books. Hundreds of thousands—without 
any personal shortcomings of which they 
are aware—find themselves now plunged 
almost over night to the bottom of the 
economic scale, to the status of a relief 
case. 

My boy says to me every time I talk to him about 
thrift and a good clean life: ‘*You and Dad have lived 
the most decent, hard working lives of any people I 
know and what have you got to show for it? Hon- 
esty and decency don't pay. If anybody deserved a 
break, you and Dad did. You deprived yourself of 
many things to see us through school and now you 
have to beg for every mouthful of food we eat. No, 
Iam going to enjoy life... . 

And what's the good of a trade? They tie your 
hands behind you and you have nothing to say, noth- 
ing to fall back on.... 

And look at my Dad! He worked and saved, and 
never drank or gambled. Where ishe now? Digging 
ditches which shouldn't be dug, or pulling weeds 
which grow back under his very eyes. He wanted 
to bring us up to live useful lives and we watch him 
waste himself away at useless tasks... . 

Never again will I save my money. Live while 
you can. I watched my friends who were brought 
up on thrift. Some of them lost all they had in 
savings banks, some in real estate investments, some 
in the stock markets, others in business, and now 
they are talking about inflation. There are no other 
ways in which you can lose money. 


Many persons are beginning to realize 
that they cannot foresee and cannot pro- 
tect themselves against hazards which 
they meet in the present social-economic 
order. There are many of the new poor 
who resent the fact that welfare agencies 
have taken over the complex problem 
of unemployment relief, a responsibility 
which more properly belongs in the field 
of industrial management and economic 
statesmanship. These people point out 
the fact that in spite of the enormous in- 
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creases in relief expenditures, in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of relief agencies, 
they have not been able to keep pace with 
growing needs, they have not been able to 
stem the rising tide of idleness, demora- 
lization, and eventual unemployability 
which follows in the wake of the depres- 
sion. ‘‘There should be no charity,"’ they 
cry, ‘‘just-work.”’ 


They try to tell you that SERA is not charity, but 
they have red tape, social workers, face sheets, 
records, budgets, relief plans, and above all the atti- 
tude is the same, at least we feel it is. . . . The willing 


but idle breadwinners should !ive on insurance. 


The social soil seems ready for a system 
of unemployment insurance. Because of 
the severe economic crisis and serious so- 
cial disorganization much attention has 
been devoted to plans which might in the 
future eliminate unemployment hazards. 
Though this is hardly a time for the crea- 
tion of adequate reserve funds, action is 
urged while suffering is rampant. 

The new poor resent the fact that 
SERA’s and FERA’s have largely con- 
cerned themselves with ‘‘stop-gaps,”’ 
“‘temporizing procedures’’ which tend to 
decrease the possibilities for energetic re- 
form by industry itself or by the govern- 
ment. Industry, they insist, has been 
largely absolved from taking responsibil- 
ity for what is in reality its own problem. 
Men still in their prime are discarded 
never to return to their occupations, and 
to suffer want in the midst of plenty. In 
simple justice, they point out, men must 
be pensioned for the rest of their days, 
men who have helped to create the vast 
surpluses and the wealth of the nation. 
The following is a summary of popular 
opinion and attitudes expressed at the 
hearings of the California State Unem- 
ployment Commission. 


Emergency unemployment relief, however ample 
it may be and whatever form it may take, is a hand- 
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to-mouth makeshift to supply, temporarily, food, 
clothing and shelter to those who are in need of aid 
because of unemployment 

Spreading work merely divides, among a larger 
number, the work that is available, taking part of 
the work from some in order that a larger group may 
participate in the earnings. 

Unemployment reserves and compensation pro- 
vides for a much better and more dignified form of 
unemployment relief than we now have, and furnishes 
an incentive towards stabilization of employment. 
It may also have the effect of restraining undue ex- 
pansion during years of active industry and thereby 
hold in check the cumulative economic forces which 
bring on periods of widespread unemployment. A 
system of unemployment reserves and compensation 
cannot, however, be relied upon to provide more em- 
ployment opportunities. . . . 

It is evident that something more must be done. 
With warehouses and stores filled with goods that the 
owners cannot sell, the State is confronted with un- 
told thousands of its citizens suffering for the barest 
necessities of life. While men and women and chil- 
dren go shelterless,. . . dwellings stand vacant for 
want of tenants and many owners themselves join 
the ranks of those who must appeal for public aid 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the problem is simple 
enough. We have more than enough of everything; 
while hundreds of thousands (millions in the nation) 
are not getting what they need and what they ought 
to have. The concensus of thoughtful and informed 
opinion is, that the basic cause of this intolerable 
condition is the lack of balance between production 
and consumption.. We know, too, that the solution 
of the problem is steady employment for every one. 
We think that this is the time to take the first step. 

The depression has brought home to every one the 
necessity for combined and persistent effort to cure 
the evil of unemployment. It has shown to employ- 
ers and labor alike the need for codperation to that 
end. Every element of the community is ready to 
help. 


Industry, however willing it may.be, cannot, ut 


i 


aided, solve the problem. Under our competitive sys- 
tem the first objective of every industry, as of every 
individual, must be to take care of itself. But it is 
as essential to the welfare of each industry, as it is 
to each individual, that all the others should 
prosper. 3 

These words summarize very precisely 
the attitudes of numberless unemployed 
and new poor. They reflect also Sir Wil- 

3 Report and Recommendations of the California State 


Unemployment Commission (1932), 81-82 
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liam Beveridge’s words: ‘The problem of_ 
unemployment is insoluble by mere ex- 
penditures of publicmoney. It needs not 
moncy $0 much as thought and organiza-— 
tion.’ 

It is generally recognized that the prob- 
lem is no longer a matter of satisfying the 
mere physical needs, that a ‘‘hunger- 
march’ is no longer a march of hungry 
people, but a group who demand also the 
satisfaction of their social wishes, the 
protection of the democratic principles of 
government, the creation of broader prin- 


ciples of industrial and social justice and 


the sharing of an ever increasing fund of 
common cultural values; 


UNEMPLOYED COOPERATIVES 


Certain sections of the industrial work- 
ers have learned by first hand experience 
the power of corporate action. The un- 
employed coperatives are a direct adap- 
tation of the basic principles of the modern 
industrial corporation simplified and 
modified so that men without capital can 
enjoy some of the advantages of an or- 
ganization built upon occupational speci- 
alization, industrial regimentation, ex- 
change of products in the market place 
and mutual responsibility. While the 
members of the unemployed cod peratives 
have suffered various internal struggles, 
conflicts, “‘politics,"’ and though they 
have been lured away from their earlier 
goals by the cash made available through 
CWA and later SERA, their experiences 
in organization and in the management of 
their own enterprises have left them with 
the feeling that there is much power, in- 
itiative, resourcefulness in their own 
ranks, the value of which has never been 
sufficiently realized by themselves let alone 
by social workers. 

Those who have banded together by 
common needs and interests have dis- 
covered that industrial democracy—even 


also without charity.” 


though in very crude form—is more deeply 
rooted and more genuinely satisfying in 
their own self-help organizations than in 
the experiments sprung from the brains 
of ‘‘enlightened industrialists.’’ They 
have directly faced the problems of modern 
industry and of the community and in 
their coGperatives have themselves at- 
tempted their solution. Out of that ex- 
perience is coming self-discipline and 
self-consciousness and a salutary respect 
for leadership. 

These people are tiring of ‘‘the inter- 
locking directorate of social and economic 
institutions’’ which have assumed control 
over their bodies and souls. They now 
are beginning to enjoy their ability to 
have a direct voice in matters of impor- 
tance to the group. They have gained 
new status and ‘even take pride in such 
conditions as‘‘living without cash and 
There has been 
comparatively little loafing in the co- 
operatives and much of loyalty and vol- 
untary coOperation. As conflict groups, 
the codperatives have developed a higher 
type of personality and a more self-disci- 
plined order of life. As long as these 
people struggled for a cause and were 
motivated by a crusaders’ psychology they 
were intellectually stimulated and alive 
to vital common problems. 

The unemployed workers are also de- 
veloping a consumers’ psychology as op- 
posed to the earlier producers’ psychology. 

“Production for use’’ is not merely a 
political slogan t to them, but a way of 
living from day to day. Labor is less a 
matter to them of wages in dollars and 
cents and more a matter of food, housing, 
clothing, and other consumable goods. 

The workers who had had the oppor- 
tunity for concerted action of some sort 
were perhaps among the first to grasp the 
‘“New Deal’’ philosophy as a philosophy 
of collectivism; not as thorough-going as 
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in Russia, but a scheme for placing definite 
limitations upon the responsibility of in- 
dividuals for their own security, rather 
than an attempt to restrict the scope of 
action of the individualist. Coéperation, 
they say, is a new thing and can be learned 
only by living it. 


NEW AMERICAN FRONTIERS 


There is a large number of people in 
cities who have—at least for the time 
being—given up looking for their security 
in the more permanent program of social 
insurance, in the concerted actions of the 
unemployed codperative enterprises, in the 
emergency relief programs, and have set 
out with a venturing mood, a spirit of 
rugged individualism in search for new 
frontiers. iiiere is a swelling tide of 
people returning to the land. However, 
the hope for wealth, power, dominance, 
does not seem to characterize these new 
adventurers, those industrial urbanites. 
They seek success, but success is coming 
to be defined for them in different terms 
from that of the past: 


I came from Napa, California, and have worked 
at any trade I could get. No, I never was a farmer 
but I've been about everything else. Mostly I 
worked on motor-boats. But since the depression 
there ain't no work. We did towing work when we 
could get any. But things got so bad that we couldn't 
pay the rent. The landlord said that we could stay 
but I couldn't see how we were ever going to get any 
better. No, we haven't any children, now, they are 
all married and can just manage to get along without 
us coming in on them. ... 

Just look at my place. The wife has only been 
here for two months but I been working here close to 
a year now. And I mean real work, too. I'd get up 
here at 4 o'clock in the morning and work until dark 
every day. 1 lost 40 pounds but it sure is worth it. 
Do you know how much this place cost me? Well, 
exactly $17. I know it is hard to believe but I'll 
show you how I did it. 

I never had a dime when I heard that there was a 
chance to get this free land if you cleared it and built 
That was just the chance that I was look- 
I had a few chickens. I traded a chicken 


a home. 
ing for. 
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for a few nails, and then another for gasoline to get 
back and forth to town. I did that as long as the 
chickens held out. 
for nails. 
to make.... 


Finally I had to trade my watch 
That is something that I do not know how 


Here you can take a picture of me making shingles. 
Look how easy it is to do it. It wasn't that easy at 
Yes, I made that 


I had to be- 


cause I had no money to buy tools with... . 


first, but I learned because I had to. 
wheelbarrow and the saw-buck too. 

Come in and look at the house. It isn't finished 
yet. I can't make glass, but we will have real win- 


dows. If I can, I will buy real doors, too. I am 


going to build a fireplace over there. We can gather 
the stones on the beach and haul them up here. All 
Just look at that 


we need is the cement. roof. 


It doesn't leak a bit. That is much better than the 


place we rented in town. It leaked right on us all 


the time. ... 

The new farmers enjoy the sense of se- 
curity that is theirs as long as they can 
depend on their own labor to produce the 
essentials of life; they have a sense of 
accomplishment, a new-born creative im- 
pulse; they enjoy the bonds of familial 
solidarity not disrupted by division of 
labor, of interests, of loyalties to a variety 
The family is once 


group. 


of divergent groups. 
more becoming a 

Many families have indicated that though 
their standard of living is lowered, though 
their earning power is reduced, though 


true primary 


their facilities for formal education are 
diminished, the real values in life they 
now achieve are far greater, and with the 
fear of insecurity lessened, they would 
never again give up their freedom and go 
back to the hectic city to live. Back-to- 
the-land seems to be a forward movement; 
not the retreat of a defeated people. They 
seem to have found for themselves not 
merely a living, but a life worth living. 
They are in on the making of an economic 
order founded largely on wse and not on 


profit, of values to be created and enjoyed 
and not mere things to be sold. They 
have revived bread making, cheese mak- 


ing, soap making, furniture making. 


They say: 
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There is a spiritual value in planting your own 
food, in watching the seeds sprout into fruit... . 
It is soul satisfying to be able to create something, 
even though it is no more than a turnip... . It is 
strength-building to shape your own domicile, no 
matter how humble. Why, the opportunities for 
creative work are unlimited here... . It’s a real ad- 
venture to do pioneering in the unknown land at 


unaccustomed work, particularly since we are to- 
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gether and work together. You know, a farm does 
something to the people rather than for the people. 


Here we have to deal with those ele- 
ments of life which the Germans are ac- 
customed to describe under such terms as 
Lebensstyl, Lebensgefuhl and Weltanschauung 
—a new style of life, a new conception of 
life, and a new philosophy of living. 


RESPONSES OF SOCIAL WORK TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 
AFFECTING IT 


CHARLES C,. STILLMAN 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


HIS tenacious depression is putting 
social work on the rack. 

It was never easy either to define 
or to describe social work, and it was 
never harder to do so than it is today. 
Was the man who would solve unemploy- 
ment by having apples sold on the street 
corners an amateur social worker or an 
amateur economist? Where belongs the 
Chamber of Commerce that promoted ap 
active campaign, by publicly listing all 
coéperators, to stagger all possible jobs 
in all industrial and commercial establish- 
ments? Where are the mayors’ commit- 
tees of 1930 and 1931? Where are the 
social workers of 1930 and 1931 who were 
emphatic if not vociferous in declaring 
that local funds would take care of their 
poor, and that federal aid was undesirable 
and unnecessary? 

On December 22, 1934, I saw a yoke of 
oxen pulling an old cart over the main 
street of a big city as a stunt to publicize a 
newspaper campaign to raise money to 
be spent for charity with no overhead. 
Was it an unconscious characterization of 
the type of service to be rendered? I 
officially observed also, in a remote county 
of a state in my region as FERA field 


representative, a report of an investigator 
consisting in its entirety of this entry: 
‘Family ain’t got no vittles.’’ Scarcely 
would one wonder about reluctance to 
classify such procedures as social work, 
yet social work tends to be interpreted 
in terms of feeding the hungry. ‘‘That 
no family shall go hungry this winter,”’ is 
a valid objective. 


I 


The horrendous experiences of the past 
five years, however, are solidifying social 
work in its position that the attainment 
of happiness must be a reasonable proba- 
bility in a decent social economy and not 
an incident or accident in an all-for-profit 
deploy of the forces of capitalism. This 
position has found concrete expression in 
many organized forms, especially since the 
opening of the present century. For a 
quarter of a century or more, social work 
has had a vision of functioning justice 
wherein the common necessities of life 
would be provided as naturally as day 
follows the night. At least, well known 
leaders in the field have been vigorous 
advocates. Social workers, generally 
speaking, have unfortunately been incon- 
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spicuous in an organized struggle for human 
rights. Dr. Bossard said: ‘‘For twenty 
years in social work we have not had to 
wander far from an established base.”’ 

Today, we do have to wander far from 
an established base. There are encourag- 
ing signs that an increasing number of 
people in responsible places realize that 
the inequities and iniquities of our present 
industrial system can not be offset by 
relief though established on a calendar 
basis. There are discouraging signs that 
industrial and political leaders believe that 
the temporary continuance of a rationed 
distribution of food is only a necessary 
inconvenience pending the return of the 
glorious (?) system that was the precursor 
of the ungodly mess in which the country 
now finds itself. 

It is obvious that the enormous increase 
in the bulk of social work has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in substance. Such a statement must as- 
sume that relief activities, universally 
ubiquitous in the U. S. A., may be cata- 
logued as social work. On this basis, 
social work is turgid. It is distended. 
It is suffering from flatulency. It is sick. 

The FERA has had the sincere intention 
and has made earnest effort to perform re- 
lief work on the basis of established stand- 
ards. The appalling proportion of the 
population on relief, the huge sums needed 
for the purpose, and the lack of supply of 
trained workers have united to interfere 
with the accomplishment of the worthy 
purpose. Thousands of relief workers, 
hastily recruited in counties heretofore de- 
void of standards in social service, are 
functioning with little or no appreciation 
of the limitations of a merely relief pro- 
gram. That is the basis for the statement 
made above that social work tends to be 
interpreted in terms of feeding the hungry. 
On the other hand, professional social 
workers are aroused as never before to the 


involvements of a basic social structure 
that will promote justice, relieve unem- 
ployment, curb inordinate private profits, 
and look toward the provision of eco- 
nomic security. The pronouncements of 
the American Association of Social Work- 
ers and the Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work constitute an 
eloquent exhibit in support of such a brief. 

Codperative financing of social work in 
local communities has been driven as 
never before to put emphasis upon other 
than relief features in money-raising cam- 
paigns. 

While, therefore, relief activities crowd 
the stage in the theatre of social work, it 
may be said that plenty of thinking is go- 
ing on behind the scenes. Social work is 
deeply interested, so far as the professional 
group is concerned, in broad schemes of 
social insurance, in the elimination of ar- 
chaic settlement laws from our statute 
books, and has a vitalized appreciation of 
the futility of relief as a remedial program 
under either voluntary or governmental 
auspices. While this has been preached 
by leaders in the profession long before 
now, the point is that the rank and file of 
social workers, professionally connected, 
are ‘‘sick and tired’’ of relief and agree 
with Dr. Bossard when he says: 


These changes [in the functioning of family life] 
demand a type of social work which emphasizes guid- 
ance to the many rather than aid to the few, preven- 
tion through constructive helpfulness to a large 
number of families rather than amelioration to a 


distressed five per cent.! 


Il 


In grappling with the relief problems 

. . 

confronting it, social work has experi- 
enced a forced letting down of standards. 
The paucity of personnel is no doubt the 
chief factor. In one state of a population 


1 See p- 531 this issue of Soctal Forces 
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of about a million and three-quarters there 
are not more than fifteen members of the 
AASW. The governor of that state, in 
attempting to influence the development 
of the relief program, states in public and 
private conference, that all the work of 
his state should be performed by natives. 
Case loads of two and three hundred pre- 
clude case work. A county in one state 
with a population of nine thousand re- 
ports seventy-six per cent of that popula- 
tion on relief. The social service director 
of the relief administration in that state 
ranks high in professional attainments. 
As to the county, geographical factors, lo- 
cal mores, and lack of local understanding 
of social work present almost insuperable 
obstacles in the path of a decent program. 

On the other hand, the studied attempts 
of social workers to practice a case work 
technique developed under economic con- 
ditions far different from those maintain- 
ing now, have sometimes been disappoint- 
ing in their results. The psychiatric 
social worker has not been welcome in 
many homes where unemployment alone 
is the problem. An unpublished and con- 
fidential report made by an educated 
observer in a large city contains the 
following: 

Judging from the records, a bunch of embryo psy- 
chiatrists and amateur psychologists is turned loose 
upon these families to try out their theories. They 
have ‘‘majored’’ in social science, or, judging from 
the way they mix up their terms, they may have only 
a smattering of Freud to recommend them, but they 
are enterprising souls and feel that they are eminently 
fitted to ‘‘reconstruct’’ these families, less fortunate 
than themselves, and before you know it, they have, 
in their own jargon, developed very severe cases of 
“superiority complex.”’ 

Reams of good paper and hours of good time are 
wasted in minute descriptions of clients’ houses, the 
color-schemes of their bath-rooms, etc. The Visitor 
talks to the neighbors, listens to back-fence gossip, 
returns to the office and records every minute bit of 
scandal she has been able to gather. She draws her 


clients out and inveigles them into discussing their 


affairs, even to their most intimate marital relations. 


Matters that decent people do not as a rule discuss 
promiscuously. Then the Visitor gives advice, al- 
ways with the grocery order in her hand, so to speak. 

Some of the families I visited personally, and later 
read the records of their cases. In many homes | 
learned touching lessons of patience, courage and 
faith, and of old-fashioned loyalty. But according 
to the records most of these clients were of *‘low men- 
tality’’, had fixations and complexes, and were either 
““schizophrenics"’ or paranoiacs. 

By what authority, and on what basis? Years of 
study go into the making of a reliable psychiatrist, 
but these visitors are told from the start that a ‘‘so- 
cial worker’’ recognizes instantly a psychopathic 
case, and apparently we are all psychopaths, ‘‘ex- 
ceptin’ me an’ thee!"’ 

From the records also, I learned that religious senti- 
ment of any kind was a sign of “low mentality.” 


Faith and gratitude were fanatical. 


One professionally trained and experi- 
enced case supervisor related to me her 
experiences with clients many of whom 
had attached themselves to a codperative, 
self-help group. In substance she said: 


My best case workers are unable to deal success- 
fully with these families. The leader of the co- 
Operative group conducts his own case committee 
meetings with the heads of the families. He resents 
our visits, and claims that the men resent the visits 
of the case worker. In the rush of work, being under 
constant pressure, we have failed to adapt our tech- 
nique to the existing situation. I suppose a good case 
work technique would take advantage of the situa- 
tion, but I fear we have fallen down. At any rate, 
the families seem to get along pretty well without us. 


There is ground for the statement of Dr. 
Young in her paper. After referring to 
honest, industrious, employable men and 
women who must now be aided by direct 
relief or work relief, she states: 


Social work has approached this new clientele 
without any formulated philosophy of emergency 
relief, and with few sound principles of case work 
applicable to its special needs. 


III 


Significant accomplishments have been 
registered, however, in efforts by schools 
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of social work to adapt their teaching pro- 
grams to mect the exigencies of the 
situation. 

The FERA has spent and is now spend- 
ing money to give to selected students 
from certain states opportunity for train- 
ing in some of the member schools of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work. In some of these schools, specially 
constructed curricula are offered, and in 
others faith is reposed in existing pro- 
cedures. 

One state has a three-fold program of 
training. First, selected students are sent 
to a distant metropolis for six months, 
where there is a most excellent school. 
Second, selected students are sent to a 
specially developed training school con- 
nected with a university of high standing 
and located within the borders of the 
state, in the very midst of the problems 
with which the students will have to 
grapple after leaving the institution. 
Competent instructors and case work su- 
pervisors are at hand. Third, traveling 
instructors visit counties and hold insti- 
tutes as a means of improving techniques 
of those on the job. The FERA partici- 
pates in all three of these programs. 

A study of the results of the first two of 
these plans, after the passage of sufficient 
time, would constitute an interesting bit 
of research for the FERA. Judgment must 
be suspended till then. On the assump- 
tion that the purpose of the special train- 
ing is to secure workers adequate for the 
immediate job at hand, the prophecy is 
ventured that the second of these plans 
will yield far better values. 

In the particular state I have in mind, 
the standards as to admission of students 
and as to teaching are good. There are 
advantages in this plan: The problems pe- 
culiar to the region are brought into re- 
view; field work closely resembles the 
type of work to be done later by students 


completing the courses; contemporary 
contribution is being made; active interest 
is being aroused locally in social work 
education; the student eases into the work 
with lesser demands upon adaptability and 
flexibility; it is less expensive. Of course, 
the dangers of provincialism, inadequate 
preparation, and of concession to local 
prejudices must be avoided. 

Joseph Conrad in that splendid story, 
“Lord Jim,’’ describes the qualifications 
of a ship-chandler’s water-clerk, the busi- 
ness of the chief character in the story. 

A water-clerk need not pass an examination 1n 
anything under the sun, but he must have ability in 
the abstract and demonstrate it practically. His 
work consists in racing under sail, steam, or oars 
against other water-clerks for any ship about to an- 
chor, greeting her captain cheerily, forcing upon him 
a card—the business card of the ship-chandler . . 
To the captain he is faithful like a friend and attentive 
like a son, with the patience of Job, the unselfish de- 
votion of a woman, and the jollity of a boon compan- 
ion. Later on the bill is sent in. It is a beautiful 
and humane occupation. Therefore good water- 


clerks are scarce. 


The passage reminds me of Joanna Col- 
cord’s reference to ‘‘social workers of 
proved ability.’’ Potential social work- 
ers are born, actual social workers are 
made. It is a fact that some of our trained 
case workers have done less well under 
the strain of the day than untrained work- 
ers with ability in the abstract and the 
knack of demonstrating it practically. 
This is not because social work has de- 
veloped no standards, but it may be be- 
cause the workers lack imagination and 
flexibility to make their principles applic- 
able to unusual and difficult situations. 

I have suggested in one large city an 
objective study of the relationship, from 
the standpoint of results, between the 
training program of a school of social 
work in that city and the relief adminis- 
tration it is presumably serving. I dare 
say the school will welcome the study. 
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In that city, the confidential report, once 
before referred to, has this to offer: 


During a whole week of record reading, I dis- 
covered but one visitor with common sense. His 
report read: ‘“The young woman seems of good intel- 
ligence. The problem is strictly one of unemploy- 
ment. As she did not seem anxious to discuss her 
personal affairs, visitor did not intrude.”’ 


And there is also this passage in the 
report: 

Some of the entries have unconscious humor: *‘His 
trousers were in a deplorable condition, but visitor 
could only promise to call early next month to dis- 
cuss them with him."’ One wonders if the expense 
of the ‘‘discussion’’ might not better be used to re- 
place the dilapidated pants! It would be funny if it 
were not so tragic. 


The other side of the picture lies in the 
satisfactory adjustments made in difficult 
family situations, in the spread of good 
cheer by well-placed relief, in skilful in- 
terviewing, competent and friendly ad- 
vice, and so forth. 

All schools of social work have been 
busy analyzing current relief problems. 
They have discarded dross and retained 
gold. More than one teacher of social 
case work, and many teachers of commu- 
nity organization have confessed to mental 
confusion about content and method. 
They are cognizant of the situation, and 
are studiously trying to measure up to the 
challenge confronting them. 


IV 


Very noticeable is the changed attitude 
of social workers toward public service. 
Those schools of social work that have 
long been emphasizing the importance of 
preparation for public welfare, and have 
offered corresponding curricula, are en- 
titled to the satisfaction (and it must be a 
great satisfaction) that legitimately pos- 
sesses the prophet and the pioneer. 

The danger attendant upon the adminis- 
tration of relief is not political. To be 


sure, politics has crept into many counties, 
The FERA administrator has labored hard 
to furnish a valid program. The danger is 
not in waste, though of course there has 
been waste here and there. It is inevitable 
in a program of the magnitude of the now 
existent administration. The real danger, 
in my judgment, inheres in the possibil- 
ity of organization of the unemployed 
under unwise leadership. How does so- 
cial work propose to relate itself to this 
important question? 

An interesting exhibit comes from 
Florida: 


The governor has at the request of the State Board 
of Public Welfare and the Florida Era appointed a 
Commission on Social Legislation with duties as 
outlined in the attached statement. (Letter from 
Mrs. Ruth W. Atkinson, Commissioner, Florida 
Board of Public Welfare.) 


The statement follows: 


The time has come when public welfare must be 
considered a major responsibility of the state. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the 
State Board of Public Welfare have requested that a 
commission on social legislation be appointed by the 
Governor. Such a commission to begin at once to 
work toward a fundamentally sound public welfare 
structure for the State of Florida, and to employ 
every effort in advance of the meeting of the legisla- 
ture to coérdinate proposed welfare legislation. This 
will tend to prevent the presentation of conflicting 
legislation and confusion of objectives. 


There are three major problems to come 
before the commission: 


1. What is the welfare job in the state and lo- 
calities, i.e. what should a program include? 

2. How should the state and localities organize 
and operate administrative machinery to 
handle the job? 

3. How should such a program be financed? 


Dr. Young, in her paper, makes a very im- 
portant comment: 
The masses of the people in the last few years of 


tension and unrest have begun to observe more closely 
the effects of governmental policies and administra- 
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tive procedures, and to take an active interest in pro- 
posed reforms. ... It has been the tendency among 
social workers, however, to minimize the significance 
of these efforts, to fail to capitalize upon the enthu- 
siasm and energy of the mass, and to overlook the 
soundly democratic character of such movements. 
Social workers on the whole have not entered into 
these struggles with either proposals, leadership or 
expert assistance.” 

Dr. Young’s stricture against social 
workers as a whole has justification. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
many national social work agencies, and 
certainly also many schools of social work 
are aware of the unrest among the masses 
of the people, and are educationally ac- 
tive in declaring the opportunities and 
potentialities of broad welfare programs 
under governmental auspices. 


Vv 


Worthy of special mention is the sud- 
den call to social workers to assume ad- 
ministrative duties far heavier than those 
customarily carried. 

Official Washington obviously presents 
the best illustration. There, the advent 
of social workers may reasonably be as- 
sumed to insure for social work, in an un- 
announced capacity, a permanent residence 
in federal abodes. More to the point is 
the testing of social workers in state and 
county administrative positions under the 
FERA aegis. 

Case supervisors in county administra- 
tions were from the beginning, and are 
now, hard to find. Voluntary agencies 
furnished many. As would be expected, 
there have been conspicuous successes and 
conspicuous failures. Many — successful 
sub-executives from voluntary agencies, 
when transplanted to the rush and hurry 
of newly created governmental bureaus, 
lacked that power of adjustment and 
adaptation to new and distressing com- 
binations of circumstances which they 


* See pp. 538-39 this issue of Social Forces. 
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habitually tried to teach their clients to 
It was easy to rationalize in a 


practice. 
situation of that sort, throw up hands in 
despair, cry “‘What’s the use?’’ and retire 
to the comparative quiet of a guarded 


inner sanctum. There and then they 
could guard their sacred standards. The 
depression descended upon us rudely with- 
out fashioning an arena for preliminary 
rehearsal and exercise of our standards. 
Dr. Samuel Zane Batten of the Northern 
Baptist Social Service Commission once 


said (unpublished): 


It would be possible to have every citizen actively 
identified with organized religion as exemplified in 
our many churches of all faiths, and yet have rotten 
social conditions with business exploitation and no 


economic security. 


It is possible to have good case work 
standards in the face of a dire situation de- 
manding action and yet be helpless in their 
application. If standards are not useful 
in getting work done that must be done 
because of the exigencies of the situation, 
then the standards must be revised, or self- 
respect must counsel retirement. If the 
worker, however conscious of his or her 
own integrity, withdraws from the strug- 
gle, there still remain the living human 
beings who after all constitute the chief 
stake. 

When state emergency relief administra- 
tors were early chosen, there was a desire 
on the part of the FERA to secure compe- 
tent men from the ranks of social work. 
The demands upon a state relief adminis- 
trator are very heavy. Executives of small 
organizations, thoroughly conversant 
with the traditions and literature of social 
work, have been placed in state adminis- 
trations and called upon to supervise the 
expenditure of millions of dollars a year. 
The many-sided program of the FERA 
must be studied. Regulations must be 
interpreted. Public relations need to be 
cultivated. Contacts with men in politi- 
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cal life are desirable and necessary. Budg- 
ets of counties for the emergency program 
must be setup. Personnel must be chosen. 
The organization is necessarily compli- 
cated. In view of all this, the comment 
can be made that social workers appreciate 
as never before the advantages of knowing 
more about organizational procedure. So- 
cial work has not been competent, and 
where competent has not been willing, 
speaking of the whole United States, to 
furnish the administrative ability required 
for the huge FERA program. 

Today, the idea persists that state emer- 
gency relief administrators should be men 
of broad administrative experience, ac- 
customed to read the significance of big 
movements, sympathetic with the social 
program of the FERA, and non-political 
in any vicious sense. It is of little account 
whether or not he is a social worker, 
provided he knows how to evaluate the 
service and counsel of specialists in the 
many-sided social program confronting his 
administration, but essentially he must 
be of executive capacity. 

Despite the exceptions that must be 
made, it is patent that social workers, 
male and female of course, are facing open 
doors of administrative opportunity and 
responsibility far bigger than heretofore 
presented. Furthermore, they realize it 
and are making noticeably successful ef- 
forts to meet the enlarged demands. 


VI 


Social work is obviously facing a new 
challenge in the field of interpretation. 
Office holders, major and minor, are talk- 
ing about relief, welfare, social service. 
Legislatures are forced to discuss it. It 
is in national, state and local budgets. 
Direct relief and work relief, rural reha- 
bilitation, commodity distribution, emer- 
gency and workers’ education, training of 


workers, qualifications, case work, and so 
forth—these are on the lips of the laity. 

Welfare work is in the news on an un- 
precedented scale. An FERA field repre- 
sentative visits a governor. When he 
emerges from the executive office, he in- 
variably encounters representatives of the 
news gathering agencies. He visits the 
office of a state administrator. Local 
papers are there looking for a story that 
may prove to be a scoop. The press con- 
ferences of the FERA administrator yield 
in their importance to none other. Al- 
dermanic investigations are the mode. 
Scientific and amateur research groups are 
gathering data. It is on the agenda of 
meetings of Chambers of Commerce. 
Study clubs, Sunday School classes and 
women’s clubs bring it into review. A 
denominational ‘publishing house recently 
wrote to an FERA representative asking 
for ‘Lesson Helps’’ written in terms of 
social service activities, stating that the 
material would be made available to teach- 
ers of men’s classes in Sunday Schools 
throughout the jurisdiction of that re- 
ligious denomination. State and county 
advisory commissions are being consci- 
ously or unconsciously ‘‘educated’’ about 
this thing called social work. 

The FERA itself, through a comprehen- 
sive research organization, has become a 
veritable publishing house of social find- 
ings. For years to come, their reports 
will be the substance of class room discus- 
sion and work assignments. Everybody 
in this group of social scientists has cer- 
tainly studied many of them. It is not 
conceivable that any group of social work- 
ers can get together without sooner or 
later finding themselves in the ‘midst of 
discussion of governmental behavior in 
the big, broad field of relief and welfare. 

A recent FERA bulletin comments as 
follows (Bulletin No. 993): 
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A summary of 688 survey projects reviewed by the 
Division of Research, Statistics, and Finance of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, since April 
1934, reveals a wide variety of subjects are being 
studied. Projects range from historical investiga- 
tions to traffic surveys and from studies of social wel- 
fare, relief and unemployment to surveys of agricul- 
ture, business and commodity prices. As a result of 
these surveys, many cities throughout the United 
States are providing themselves with essential in- 
formation on which to base the planning and adminis- 
tration of their governmental services. Even more 
important, the separate States as well as the Federal 
Government are securing a more accurate picture of 
conditions toward which recovery measures must be 


directed. 


Social workers in all fields—community 
chest, child welfare, family welfare, settle- 
ments, recreation, health—are making 
valiant efforts to capitalize the opportuni- 
ties presented. The codperating com- 
mittee of national social work agencies 
with ‘‘Human Welfare’’ on the banner, 
and ‘‘Rebuild’’ as the slogan has been the 
most conspicuous effort under voluntary 
auspices. 

By and large, however, there has been 
no noticeable departure from the tra- 
ditional methods of publicity, either by 


governmental or voluntary agencies. 


SUMMARY 

The suddenness and severity of the eco- 
nomic upheaval overwhelmed social work. 
The 


limitations of relief are appreciated more 


New definitions are in the making. 


keenly than ever by the rank and file of 


social workers, and also by the laity. 
There is a growing dissatisfaction with 
‘“remedial’’ (sic) efforts directed toward 
irremediable conditions. Social workers 
are talking more than ever before about 
economic security and social justice. 
There are, however, no signs of wide- 
spread willingness to pay the price in- 
volved in radical social readjustments. 
Social work standards, facing a distressing 
volume of work, are struggling in a vor- 
tex. Training for social work is receiving 
needed emphasis. The weakness _ of 
short term courses is set over against the 
necessity of immediate recruiting for field 
service. 
welfare activities on a large scale is now 


Governmental participation in 


taken as a matter of course by social work- 
ers. Administrative techniques in social 
work, in view of the volume of money 
and activities, are entitled to and are 
receiving more attention and study by 
social workers. Golden opportunities for 
interpretation of social work are at hand. 


‘ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
The sixty-second annual meeting of the National Conference of Social Work and associate 
groups will be held in Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Mount Royal. There will be six general sessions of interest to the whole field of social work, 


while each morning will be devoted to sectional and special committee meetings. 


The 


presidential address by Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, will be delivered at the opening meeting 


of the Conference on Sunday, June 9. 


Miss Lenroot has chosen as her subject, The Purposes 


of Social Work as Tests of the Social Order. Topics at other general meetings will include: 
The Outlook for Economic and Social Security in Canada and the United States; The Processes 
and Possibilities of Social Change in the Economic Order; The Outlook for World Under- 
standing as a Basis for World Security; The Qualities and Responsibilities of Individual Citi- 


zenship in the New Order. 


Program and complete details can be had from Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work, 82 High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD * 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
~ and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspsc: 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


Fé Ns 
OLE COLE OGLE GV4ZEGIARO 


RURAL HOUSING 


HELEN ALFRED 


National Public Housing Conference 


MERICAN wanderers, forsaking 
the still unbroken social frontiers 
of their own countty to jour- 

ney through the European past, have 
proclaimed the superiority of American 
plumbing, sniffed at the odorous drains of 
England’s manor houses, compared the tin 
tubs of France unfavorably with the 
gleaming cleanliness they had known at 
home. Yet plumbing as a symbol of 
civilized comfort is unknown to millions 
of American families; cradled between the 
mountain ranges of the east and west lie 
rude shacks that are no improvement on 
the sod huts of the Dakota pioneers. 

This is no depression-born phenomenon; 
before the opalescent bubble burst in 1929 
an average American wage earnet’s in- 
come permitted him only the meanest of 
dwellings. To quote from America’s Ca- 
pacity to Consume, published by Brookings 
Institution, in the year prior to the de- 
bacle it was estimated that 59 per cent of 
American families received incomes of less 
than $1,500 per year; 27.5 per cent received 
less than $1,000 per year on which to sub- 
sist; and 10 per cent were virtually public 
charges on an income of less than $500 per 
annum. Beginning at the highest rate, 
$1,500 per year, and allowing one-fourth 
of the income for rent, these comparatively 
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well-off families could pay no more than 
$29.00 per month for their dwellings, in- 
cluding heat and hot water. The lower 
income groups were compelled to take 
the cast-off, the unwanted, the obsolete in 
housing. 

That great American myth, so assidu- 
ously spread throughout the land in the 
past, the ideal of home ownership, re- 
quired a hardy worker to risk his past 
savings and pledge his future, to the end 
that he might make it a reality in some 
speculator’s nightmare version of Suburbia. 
For those to whom home ownership was 
an utter impossibility, the future held only 
a life circumscribed by that indecent place 
necessity forced him to occupy, a bitter 
travesty of all the word ‘‘home”’ has come 
to mean to man. The rabbit warren tene- 
ments, or grimy little shacks they were 
forced to live in had to be huddled to- 
gether in order to give the landlord the 
maximum return on his investment in 
property. 

In the South the workingman, accord- 
ing to the industrialist who employed 
him, was well cared for by the benign 
philanthropy of the cotton kings, the new 
magnates of iron and steel. But was he? 
Dr. Frank Bohn, who recently completed 
a survey of conditions in the cotton manu- 
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facturing industry, said: ‘‘From long ex- 
perience among the workers of all sec- 
tions, I am willing to go on record as fully 
believing that more than half of the four 
million textile workers are sheltered from 
falling rain and winter's cold by foul tene- 
ments and flimsy shacks in which no pros- 
perous American farmer would house his 
cattle.’ 

In 1929 the average wage of the cotton 
mill worker was reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to be $11 per week; the 
iron and steel worker below the Mason- 
Dixon line received more than his fellow 
toiler in the cotton mills, but still appre- 
ciably less than was paid for the same type 
of work in the mills of the North. Both 
types of southern worker were generally 
housed by the company employing them, 
on property owned by the company or 
some of its board of directors. As Pro- 
fessor Emory Q. Hawk, of Birmingham- 
Southern University, said in an address 
before the 1934 southern conference on 
slum clearance and low rent housing: 
“The owners compelled the low income 
group of labor to pay the carrying charges 
on such land while they awaited an 
unearned increment."’ Such carrying 
charges allowed but small repairs, scarcely 
any replacement and no improvement in 
sanitary standards. Today even those few 
repairs are neglected, for the income aver- 
age for the workers of America has fallen 
approximately 32 per cent below its 1929 
high. 

Turning from industrial to rural housing 
in the South, we find a still deeper degra- 
dation. The housing conditions among 
the share-croppers of the great feudal cot- 
ton plantations often have been indicted 
as ‘‘agricultural slums.’’ According to 
Norman Thomas’ account of housing con- 
ditions among the share-droppers, *‘A ‘rea- 
sonably good’ shack has two rooms and a 
lean-to. It is unpainted and often the 





roof leaks. There is the most primitive 
sort of out-house and a dug well. It goes 
without saying that the windows are un- 
screened and the yard about the house is 
a little patch of dirt. The amusements, 
the religion and the culture which go with 
this economic condition... . long hours 
of monotonous labor from plowing time 
to picking time for about eight to nine 
months a year, with nothing to do or any 
money to do it with during the months of 
leisure.” 

This fall the writer inspected some of the 
shacks of the share croppers on the great 
Arkansas plantations just across the 
river from Memphis. Windows rattling 
loosely in their frames, roofs uniformly 
leaking, the only furniture an iron bed, a 
broken down wood stove and several 
boxes to serve as chairs, these “‘homes’’ 
could only produce in their inhabitants 
despair, sullen revolt. Professor W. R. 
Amberson of the University of Tennessee, 
long a student of the problem of the rural 
worker, summed up the situation in the 
following words: ‘Bad housing in the 
cotton belt is nothing but a symptom of a 
more deep-seated social disease... . the 
modern equivalent of the chattel slavery 
under which cotton was grown before 
the civil war.”’ 

Rural housing generally has lagged even 
far to the rear of the bad housing standards 
in Cities. Commenting upon this the 
Committee on Farm and Village Housing 
of the President’s Home Building and 
Home Ownership Conference of 1932, 
stated: ‘‘Overcrowding is common and 
poor sanitary surroundings, lack of proper 
toilet facilities, and impure or insufficient 
water are frequently found. An examina- 
tion of the conditions of rural housing in 
general reveals that a large part of it is 
needlessly substandard.’’ Adequate pro- 
tection from adverse weather conditions 
was often lacking. Turning to a consid: 
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eration of provisions for a minimum of 
comfort and convenience, the Committee 
disclosed that existing standards were 
completely ignored for a very large pro- 
portion of persons in the groups under 
consideration. 

‘These dwellings are in many cases 
dark, ill-ventilated, in bad repair, and 
far from weather-proof,’’ it was reported. 
‘Typical characterizations by the workers 
were, ‘not fit for chickens to live in,’ or 
‘nothing but a dog house.” Overcrowd- 
ing wasextreme. Of296 contract families 
in one area surveyed, 19 lived in one room 
shacks in which 6 or more persons lived. 
One shack housed 12 persons.”’ 

Sweeping into the national implica- 
tions of this sample, the report continues: 
‘*. . . . Over 50 per cent of the rural homes 
in the middle west and the east are in poor 
repair. In no section of the country are 
central heating systems found in one-third 
of the houses. Less than 1 of 7 farm- 
houses of the country are lighted by elec- 
tricity. The proportion of farm families 
having water piped into their dwellings 
is that one of every six. Since the number 
of bathtubs and indoor toilets depend on 
the availability of this pumped water, 
the lack of sanitation can be clearly recog- 
nized.” 

The itinerant farm worker fares even 
worse in the lodgings available to him. 
Rude shacks to which water must be car- 
ried from a well or tap, yards distant from 
the home, are their common lot in the Im- 
perial Valley, richest farming section of 
the Pacific Coast. Comparable condi- 
tions are to be found in the shelter pro- 
vided for workers among the lettuce fields 
of Colorado, the wheat fields of Kansas 
and the Dakotas, the onion farms of south- 
ern Ohio, the great truck farms of New 

Jersey. The president of a large building 
and loan association in Texas, testifying 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
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Committee, stated that, ‘from Washing- 
ton to Texas homes may be found that are 
not good enough to stable a pig in.”’ 

Mining communities are notorious for 
the rudeness of the shelter they provide. 
The dying mining communities of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, the drab dirty towns of 
infamous Herrin County, the homes of the 
workers on the Mesaba range, the company 
houses of southern mining camps, all tes- 
tify to the need for a new beginning in 
housing for the lower income groups. 

Miners’ wives, writing to the National 
Public Housing Conference, detail the 
degradations and needless hardships which 
indecent housing imposes. ‘‘Some of the 
houses leak badly. Only one or two 
rooms are really dry. We must use tubs to 
catch the water. One house has no ceil- 
ing. Whole window panes are gone. 
Some houses have no steps, others no 
doors. . . . There is no water in our house. 
For the 32 houses in our town there are 
only two pumps to supply all the water. 
One woman must walk nearly a quarter 
mile to bring water for her children to 
drink. In the summertime we bathe in 
the creek.”’ 

A relief committee among the striking 
Kentucky miners but a few months ago re- 
ported that ‘‘the miners, their wives and 
children live in crumbling shacks, many 
of them clapboard, through whose cracks 
pour the lashing mountain winds, the 
rain, the snow.”’ 

There is a vast hope for such dwellers 
in darkness to be found in the words of 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes: ‘‘One of our most pressing and im- 
portant tasks is a revolutionary improve- 
ment in housing conditions in the United 
States. We want, and we must have, at- 
tractive low-cost housing for those in the 
lower-income groups. For the more gre- 
garious portions of our population or for 
those whose conditions of employment re- 
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quire that they live in the more crowded 
areas we must provide decent and livable 
apartments within the reach of all. For 
those who more frequently, it seems to me, 
can use and enjoy a separate dwelling with 
a little plot of ground, we must, where 
we can, provide homes adapted to their 
desires and to their ability to pay.” 

These words, spoken at the first Wash- 
ington Conference on Public Housing last 
January, gave every indication that hous- 
ing had gained the recognition it must 
have if reforms are at last to be made. 
For those now living in indecent, insani- 
tary homes, it gave the promise of a new 
day to be hopefully awaited. 

Following the lead given them by the 
State of New York, eleven other states 
have passed legislation vesting their cities 
with the power to condemn and clear un- 
healthy and substandard areas, and con- 
struct low-cost housing. Although they 
have not yet been given a free hand by the 
federal government, there is every cause to 
hope that, when the projects now under 
construction by the Housing Division, 
PWA, are completed, the housing authori- 
ties of the cities where they are located 
will be given their management and con- 
trol. In the not far distant future it is 
probable that local housing authorities 
will be granted funds to demolish unsani- 
tary areas and reconstruct them with low- 
cost housing on the basis of the proven 
procedure, now being evolved on 39 pro- 
jects in 33 cities, by the Housing Division. 

The Housing Division is concentrating 
on the urban slum areas of the nation; 
other agencies have made a small begin- 
ning in the work which must be done if 
America’s rural millions are éver to be 
properly housed. Under the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of the Department of 
the Interior, 48 homesteads are now in 
process of development for the rehousing 
of rural workers. Of these, one near to 
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completion is the Dyessville project, 
in Mississippi County, Arkansas. Here 
workers have already begun to move in to 
the three, four, and five room green and 
white houses, each with its acreage of soil 
to be tilled. They will be allowed to pay 
for their homes through work done on the 
project, the total cost of the homes rang- 
ing from $1,200 to $1,500. But such 
homestead developments as the Dyessville 
project, while they will furnish an index 
which to judge other housing, can have 
no broad application to the national 
problem of housing. Their scope is too 
limited, their coverage too small, sus- 
tained development of the program by 
public authorities too uncertain. 

Another governmental approach to the 
problem of housing is through the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. This govern- 
mental agency, in its broad implications, 
looks to the inevitable redistribution of 
industry and population consequent upon 
the easy distribution of cheap electrical 
power. Beyond this, it seeks to secure 
the proper classification and utilization of 
land, a new type of rural-urban life for 
the population lying within reach of its 
striding power lines. 

Although it may attract some industries 
that are easily and cheaply moved, the ba- 
sic industries of the nation—iron, steel, 
coal, have a heavy physical investment 
which precludes their movement. Decades 
must pass before the lessons proven by the 
TVA development can be put into general 
usage, before the living conditions now 
general can be cast into limbo through 
the development of new cities, new and 
more decent homes. 

Meanwhile the problem presses. Rural 
and urban slums remain in existence, men- 
acing the lives of those who must live in 
them, menacing the nation by the revolt 
they engender. These conditions can be 
cured. Rural and urban slums can beended. 
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An aroused and informed public, deter- 
mined to see an end made to those living 
conditions obtaining for the great major- 
ity of Americans, can build a new life, 
can see these sorely-needed new homes 
built. Programs for rehousing the rural 
population can be undertaken by Rural or 
Regional Housing Authorities, function- 
ing for the countryside in the same manner 
in which Municipal Housing Authorities 
act for the cities. Expert direction of 
these programs would take account of the 
prevailing necessities for proper land use, 
for correct geographical distribution of 
population and for industrial integration. 

The organization of public opinion in 
support of this program is now being 
undertaken. It is essential that public 
sentiment be focussed upon its application. 
The National Public Housing Conference, 
in memoranda to President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary Ickes and others, has already ad- 
vocated the establishment of a permanent 
federal housing unit in the Department of 
the Interior.! This action was taken by 
the recent Southern and New England 


1 Federal Public Housing Bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Wagner, New York, March 26, 1935. 


Regional Conferences on Slum Clearance 
and Reconstruction. The assembled dele- 
gates approved the extension and amplifi- 
cation of the present government program 
in urging the following action: 


1. Increased appropriations by Congress for public 
housing and low rent home production. (Necessary 
if the value of the original impetus is not to be lost, 
if homes are to be provided at rents low enough to be 
compatible with incomes. ) 

2. Enabling legislation, permitting the creation of 
municipal housing authorities, in every state in the 
Union. (Necessary for decentralization of the pro- 
gram, for the development of state and local plans, 
for the creation of financially responsible bodies out- 
side the political arena.) 

3. Establishment of local housing authorities in 
cities and counties. (Necessary in order that proj- 
ects developed locally may be managed locally, may 
be taken over by competent authorities from the fed- 
eral government on completion.) 


The possibilities of establishing a pro- 
gressive and comprehensive federal-local 
housing service at this time are promising 
indeed. The opportunities forsuch action 
offer a sharp challenge not only to public 
authorities but to organizations and in- 
dividuals of influence in every section of 
the country. 


ON THE EVOLUTION OF DEPENDENCY MORES IN THE 
PRIMARY GROUP UNDER FEDERAL RELIEF AGENCIES 


PAUL H. 


LANDIS 


National Resources Board 


HRIFT, self-reliance, and produc- 

tive enterprise once characterized 

most rural communities. Today, 
many of these same communities are per- 
meated with a new spirit—one of depend- 
ency and relief anticipation. The old 
query, ‘Will the crops fail?’’ has been 
supplemented by, and in drought areas re- 
placed by, a new query, ‘‘Will the govern- 
ment relief revenues fail?’’ Both queries 


involve the same fear—that of being un- 
able to meet economic demands. 

The establishment of an outside agency 
in a primary group frequently has impor- 
tant implications to the local community, 
especially when the established agency has 
to do with the dispensing of funds, as has 
been the case with the Federal Emergency 
Relief and the Civil Works Administrations. 
The implications are even greater when the 
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administration of this outside agency is 
placed in the hands of local residents. 
Perhaps never before have institutions of 
such dimensions been created in primary 
group communities. With their estab- 
lishment there have come modifications 
not only in the local outlook but in 
the fundamental life philosophies of the 
people of the communities. The old idea 
of depending on one’s self has given way, 
at least in part, to the new idea of depend- 
ing on one’s government. The develop- 
ment of the new mores may be traced 
briefly. 

In every community there are those who 
are ready to request assistance in any form 
whenever it is available. Their neigh- 
bors, having little respect for this 
class, expect such conduct from them. 
These people naturally sought relief im- 
mediately when it was made available, 
through the FERA, but as conditions grew 
more severe, some individuals unaccus- 
tomed to accepting help were forced to 
choose between actual suffering and the 
acceptance of relief. Some had to be pur- 
suaded by neighbors and friends to accept 
assistance as an alternative to privation. 
Gradually the relief rolls increased in 
volume. 

In the Fall of 1933, CWA was estab- 
lished in the local relief offices, and put 
under the direction of the local relief ad- 
ministrators. CWA was offered as work, 
not as relief, and through it non-relief 
recipients were offered a means of earning 
money with which to pay their debts, 
taxes, grocery bills, and to meet winter 
expenses. 

This opportunity for work appealed to 
most of the farmers because it was the 
idle season, the hours were short, and the 
wages were higher than those to which 
they were accustomed. To a farmer who 
usually received nothing in the way of 
vages during the winter months, and who, 


in fact, seldom handled very much money, 
wages of fifty cents per hour for a man and 
seventy cents per hour for a man and team 
offered a relative abundance of ready cash. 
Indeed, many farmers had more cash 
money during the existence of CWA than 
they had ever had during winter months. 
CWA, and even relief, were so remunera- 
tive in many rural areas that private en- 
terprises, either in obtaining work as a 
laborer or in developing possible produc- 
tive activities on one’s Own initiative be- 
came unattractive. CWA lasted only 
about twenty weeks, but those twenty 
weeks were weeks of such abundance that 
stopping the CWA income in the house- 
hold was like drying up the family cow. 

Those whose weekly incomes had sud- 
denly dropped from fifteen dollars to noth- 
ing faced serious readjustments. Though 
they had received this income for a period 
of only twenty weeks, a sudden awareness 
of relief need was felt by the great mass of 
ex-CWA workers. CWA went a long way 
toward breaking down personal resistance 
to receiving relief. People received their 
weekly CWA check through the relief 
office. After CWA many of the states 
offered an opportunity to work for relief 
also. Little wonder that relief rolls in- 
creased beyond all expectations, and that 
relief needs were expanded beyond actual 
requirements. Once on relief, personal 
resistance to relief acceptance seemed to 
disappear. When this situation had be- 
come widespread in the community, it 
was almost epidemic in effect. 

In the primary group communities, each 
man is tremendously concerned with the 
activities of his neighbor. Upon the es- 
tablishment of relief, each became con- 
cerned with the extent of benefits received 
by his neighbor, and then proceeded to 
try to get as much or more for himself. 
“If neighbor Johnson can get relief, why 
can't I?’’, was the question which each 
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man asked his neighbor, and before long 
each was imitating his dependent neigh- 
bor on the ground that he was as deserv- 
ing and as needy. Competition in this 
way became another factor in swelling the 
relief rolls in many rural and small town 
communities. 

At this stage in the development of 
community mores, practically everyone 
who could by any pretense claim a right 
to relief had been placed on relief rolls. 
In drought stricken states there was no 
alternative. Circumstances provided no 
variable which made relief recipients less 
needy, so that by the Fall of 1934, citi- 
zens had come to take relief for granted. 
The local Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion was already being accepted as an es- 
tablished institution, as well established 
as the bank, the grocery store—in fact, 
almost as firmly established as the fam- 
ily itself. Some assumed a demanding 
attitude and went to the relief director, 
not to ask for help, but to demand it. In 
some communities relief recipients talked 
of flogging the relief director; and in many 
communities the directors were intimi- 
dated to the point where they felt insecure. 

The next step in the development of 
community attitudes one can hardly pre- 
dict, but certainly until some variable is 
introduced into the situation, one can ex- 
pect that local communities will continue 
to take relief for granted; should it be 
suddenly cut off one can anticipate serious 
trouble. The attitude of expectancy for 
benefits from Washington which have 
been fostered cannot easily be eradicated. 
Whether abundant crops and adequate op- 
portunities for work will change the situa- 
tion remains to be seen. It seems prob- 
able that these new mores are not as firmly 
ingrained as the old work-thrift-independ- 
ence mores, and that with a new set of 
circumstances the old mores will reassert 


themselves. 


In the building of the relief mores, the 
affect of availability of relief on relief at- 
titudes is an important factor. Relief has 
never before been available to the extent 
that it is at the present time, for several 
reasons: First, in the past there has been 
a psychological barrier to relief accept- 
ance which has always kept many from 
accepting public aid. However, as has 
been intimated, CWA and other Govern- 
mental agencies dispensing various forms 
of relief in local communities gradually 
broke down the psychological barriers to 
receiving public aid to such an extent that 
in many communities they are practically 
non-existent. Second, previously there 
has been no institution dispensing relief 
in many American primary group com- 
munities. Such relief as has been given 
has been of a private sort, dispensed out 
of sympathy by some neighbor or friend. 
Under the present system a public relief 
institution has been established in most 
local communities. Third, such public 
relief as has been given in the past has 
usually been dispensed by local agencies 
through the use of funds levied in the lo- 
cal community. Such funds were always 
zealously guarded by people in the com- 
munity. 

Contrast this past condition with the 
present situation. The established agen- 
cies are Federal agencies, funds come from 
outside, and no local resident has an in- 
terest in guarding their distribution. A 
relief director is paid to guard them, but 
after all, a local hired man makes a poor 
policeman in a case of this sort. The 
spirit of local greed often predominates, 
and policies that will gain as much as pos- 
sible for the local community are adopted. 
The desire of county relief directors to 
maintain local favor is predominant over 
the desire to guard federal interests, so 
that relief in many communities has been 
more universal than needs warranted. 
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These comments are based largely on ex- 
perience in the drought area, and perhaps 
are not so much true of those areas where 
relief agencies have been less prominent. 
Neither are the attitudes described univer- 
sal in the primary groups where relief has 
been extensive, nor are they necessarily 
firmly ingrained. They may tend to dis- 
appear rapidly with the return of normal 
conditions and the removal of federal re- 
lief agencies. The new mores are, none- 
theless, in the making, and there is no 
doubt but that they will persist to modify 
to some extent the American rural self- 
sufficiency mores. 

Some of the possible desirable and unde- 
sirable implications of the new mores may 
be considered. Never before has the fed- 
eral government contacted so intimately 
the lives of the masses of rural dwellers. 
This has developed a communal spirit that 
is unusual in America. There has de- 


veloped, also, an unusual interest in, and 
a loyalty to, government. To a consider- 
able degree it is a loyalty to the ‘loaves 
and fishes’’—-a loyalty which may turn 
traitor when benefits are exhausted. It 
is a loyalty that expects immediate com- 
pensation. This new loyalty, however, 
does make possible some constructive 
social legislation, because the masses 
feel that it promises further ‘‘loaves 
and fishes:’’ old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and a permanent public 
works employment program. A basis for 
the approval of such social legislation has 
been laid, so that we may now expect 
from rural America a favorable response— 
one that would not have been forthcom- 
ing previous to their experience withCWA, 
FERA, AAA, and other relief and emer- 
gency agencies. In this respect the new 
mores may provide a basis for social 
reconstruction. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science was held on April 5 and 6, 1935, at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia. For the general topic of discussion for this 
year’s sessions, the Academy chose the timely and live subject of *‘Socialism, 
Fascism and Democracy,’’ which was considered under the more detailed 
classifications of Personal Liberty and the State; Alternatives to Democ- 
racy; Democracy in the United States; Political Structure and Social 
Planning; Some Basic Problems; Democracy and International Affairs. 
The papers presented were unusually stimulating and thought-provoking, 
and the meetings well attended with the audience taking an active part 


in the discussions. 
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Co MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


() Contributions to this Department will include original articles, reports of conferences, special investigations and research, 
and programs relating to marriage and the family, It is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the University of North Carolina, who 
would like to receive reports and copies of any material relating co che family and marriage 
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THE CHILD OF THE RELIEF AGENCY* 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 


University of Southern California 


ITH the tremendous increase in 
the number of families receiv- 
ing relief, leaders everywhere, 
as well as the average citizen, are begin- 
ning to ask: what is the effect upon the 
social attitudes and the personality de- 
velopment of the children of these fami- 
lies? Who is the child of the social 
agency? It is not possible in a brief article 
to discuss the child of all the social agen- 
cies. We shall, therefore, limit our dis- 
cussion to the child known to the family 
welfare agencies, whether publicly or pri- 
vately maintained. Family welfare agen- 
cies do not deal with the child directly 
since their major responsibility is with 
the family and with the preservation of 
family unity. As we shall present the 
subject, we shall understand ‘‘the child of 
the social agency’’ to be that child under 
sixteen years of age whose family is the 
client of a family welfare organization. 
The data in this discussion come directly 
from social case workers, visitors, and 
supervisors of family welfare agencies. 
The report can be only suggestive since 
it is necessarily incomplete but it does in- 
dicate, we believe, the need for continued 
observation and alertness to the child’s 


* Presented before the Child Welfare Section, Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work, May 16, 1934. 
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reactions to his experiences, as well as a 
need for a greater appreciation of their 
social significance for the future of the 
United States. 

We begin with reminding ourselves of 
the courage and power of the human spirit 
to adjust and adapt itself to change. Life 
is a process of adjustment and the result 
may be reorganization or disorganization. 
‘The motive of life is to function,’’ and 
the individual struggles to act with some 
measure of satisfaction to himself. He 
attempts to escape as much pain as pos- 
sible and to enjoy those experiences which 
reflect his values. Now we who look at 
youth sometimes forget the elasticity of 
childhood and adolescence and sometimes 
overlook the power of group sentiments 
and group pressure to compel conformity. 

We shall present first, a review of chil- 
dren’s reactions to the social situation 
that brings the family to the welfare 
agency, as well as their attitudes towards 
themselves, towards the community, to- 
wards work, and towards the family. 
Second, we shall outline some of the forces 
that influence the children’s attitudes, 
such as their families’ points of view, the 
prevailing neighborhood or group spirit, 
and the relationship as established be- 
tween the social worker and the family. 
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Third, we shall give the opinions of social 
case workers, probation officers, and group 
(club) workers as they see ‘‘the child of 
the social agency.’’ Finally, we shall 
point out the relation of the data to the 
needs of the child in ‘‘a new social order.”’ 


REACTIONS OF CHILDREN TO ACCEPTANCE 
OF RELIEF 


The illustrations used are taken from 
the files of social agencies and prepared 
by social case workers who have known 
the children and their families. ‘‘Much 
has been said concerning the children who 
learn to look towards the Agency rather 
than to their parents for the things they 
need,’’ reports one. ‘‘In our average mid- 
dle class district, there have been very few 
instances of a child looking towards the 
Agency for relief. On the other hand, we 
can cite many instances of children whose 
pride would not permit them to accept 
even proffered relief such as County Wel- 
fare or Red Cross clothing or free lunches 
at school. Eleanor,! sixteen years old, 
and Floyd, fourteen, are American-born 
children of American-born parents. There 
has been a long period of unemployment 
of the father and ill health of the parents 
and Eleanor. In 1928, Eleanor, then 
eleven years old was placed in the Sana- 
torium for treatment of tuberculosis where 
she remained for a full year, the family ac- 
cepting no direct relief. In 1930, the fam- 
ily received aid for two months, and in 
December 1931, they again applied for re- 
lief as the father was unable to secure em- 
ployment. During the past six years, 
there has been much medical supervision 
and for the past year, a full budget has 
been allowed. During 1932, Floyd earned 
about thirty-five cents a day shining shoes 
and this amount was turned into the fam- 
ily budget to provide food for the four. 


1 All names have been changed in order that the 
children and families may not be identified. 


During the past year his earnings have pro- 
vided clothing and school expenses for the 
two children. Eleanor has steadily re- 
fused PTA lunches stating she would 
rather go hungry than have her school 
mates know the family is receiving relief. 
Both children have also refused Welfare 
clothing for the same reason." 

Here is another: ‘A prominent Holly- 
wood professional man was obliged to 
apply for temporary assistance for himself, 
his wife, and sixteen year old daughter, 
a junior in high school. The father was 
in poor health and unable to collect fees 
owed him. At the time of the first visit, 
the proud parents informed the visitor that 
their daughter was an honor student and 
said by her teachers to be one of the out- 
standing pupils. Six months later, the 
daughter's work was in a precarious state. 
She was failing in one subject and just 
passing in two others. The financial con- 
dition of the family had so upset her that 
it was impossible for her to study or to 
concentrate on anything. The child lost 
weight and became extremely nervous. 
The mother secured work in the ward- 
robe department of one of the motion pic- 
ture studios and was able to assume the 
family support. Immediately the daugh- 
ter’s health and school work showed 
improvement.”’ 

‘‘One mother asked a visitor: ‘Can you 
atrange to have John’s locker fee paid 
without having any of the other children 
in school know about it? He is getting 
demerits every day because it isn’t paid. 
I told him to go to his teacher and explain 
that his father was out of work and that 
we didn’t have any money to pay the fee, 
but he is so proud he won’t go. I think 
he will leave school before he will tell 
anyone that his parents have to receive 
charity.’ ’ 

‘The following is a statement of a six- 
teen year old boy following his first con- 
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tact with social agency workers. He and 
his sick mother had been returned to their 
legal residence from an eastern state. Be- 
cause of his mother’s condition, they had 
been met by social! workers and advised or 
directed periodically en route. Some of 
the contacts had been considerate and 
helpful; some, humiliating and all of the 
family difficulties seemingly exposed to 
the world. After reaching their destina- 
tion, the highly sensitized mother realiz- 
ing the effect of the experience on her son 
who had grown more and more silent as 
they travelled, told him she had a few 
dollars in reserve, (from the sale of her 
piano, her last cherished possession) and 
that she had a plan. They would not 
contact an agency but take a room in an 
inexpensive hotel and wire her mother, 
who might be able to raise sufficient to 
transport them to her in the northern part 
of the state. As they entered the hotel 
room the boy exclaimed: ‘Oh, Mother, 
you don’t know what a load has been 
lifted from my shoulders! Just to be free 
again!’ "’ 

Again: ‘‘A mother accidentally used 
one of the welfare sacks to pack her child's 
lunch for school. The child did not know 
that the family was receiving aid, and was 
extremely hurt when one of the children 
at school made fun of her, saying: “You 
are on the county! You are on the 
county!’ The child denied it but the 
mark on the sack was evidence enough to 
the other children. As a result, the child 
went home and cried for days. The 
mother tried to explain, but it will be a 
long time before the child will forget the 
experience.’’ 

In another instance: ‘‘Mrs. Green said 
to the visitor, ‘Marjorie thinks the world 
is a terrible place and to receive aid, a 
disgrace, She can't go after government 
food because it upsets her for days when 


she does. She isn't bitter; she just feels 
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badly. The only place where she is 
natural is atchurch. No one there knows 
our circumstances. We may be million- 
aires, for all they know. I am sure the 
church would help us if they knew we 
needed anything but we are careful not to 
let them suspect that we do. If they ever 
found out, I could never get Marjorie to 
go to church again.” 

As one reads these stories, it is clear that 
the experience transgresses the child's 
ideas of social values, of security, and so- 
cial status. Undoubtedly the family’s at- 
titudes of the value of economic independ- 
ence have influenced the child's philosophy, 
as well as the possible feeling of disappoint- 
ment and shock that the family has failed 
him in providing for him. I do not mean 
that the child would so reason it out. It is 
an emotional reaction conditioned by stand- 
ards of the social world he has known. 
On the other hand, some of the children 


are discovering “‘new’’ values. For ex- 


ample: Louise Elbert is an only child. 


She is fifteen years old. She said to the 
visitor, ‘I can’t go to the parties that cost 
anything so we have them at home. I 
invite several of the boys and girls in and 
we roll back the rugs, turn on the radio 
and dance. We quite often have pop corn 
for refreshments because it doesn't cost 
much. We have awfully good times."’ 
“Child after child has said to me in de- 
scribing something he has done or some- 
thing he has,—'‘It doesn’t cost anything!'— 
conveying the idea that this fact made it 
that much more desirable.”’ 

The question is frequently asked: What 
are the results upon the children when the 
family is being maintained by the com- 
munity and when the children themselves 
may receive aid directly through certain 
agencies, particularly those that function 
through the schools? Is the child being 
trained to look to the community and its 
social agencies, such as the family welfare 
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organization, public relief departments, 
and the public schools, rather than to his 
family for maintenance? The following 
illustrations are pertinent. 

‘One child receiving State Aid felt that 
the State had entire responsibility for her 
welfare. She showed no appreciation for 
the aid at all but felt that the State was 
only doing its duty in sending her ten 
dollars every month. The girl's mother 
felt this way about the matter and the 
child accepted it as a matter of course.”’ 

‘Ruth, ten years old, had been placed in 
a boarding home. The boarding mother 
had secured some greatly needed clothing 
for her from friends. Later a child from 
another family was placed in this home. 
This second child wore very shabby 
clothes. Ruth was most snobbish to- 
wards the newcomer and when corrected 
by the boarding mother, replied,—‘My 
parents were not always poor. They were 
taxpayers at one time and I am entitled to 
all | am getting.’ "’ 

‘‘ ‘I demand that my rent be paid to- 
day,’ was a typical remark of a certain 
client whose family consisted of his wife, 
two children under three years of age, a 
boy of eight, and a boy of ten. This 
man was not particularly anxious to work. 
On several occasions he told the visitor 
that with sixteen million out of work, it 
was useless for him even to try to find a 
job! This man’s attitude was communi- 
cated to the children. The PTA reported 
the children demanding shoes, lunches and 
anything else that was free but refusing to 
do anything in return. These children 
were influencing other children and creat- 
ing a serious problem in the school room."’ 

I wonder how a citizen would evaluate 
the following explanation offered by Mrs. 
Lawrence to her two boys, thirteen and 
fourteen years of age. Their father who 
had been a civil engineer was killed when 


he was knocked down by a truck. ‘“'I just 
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couldn't bear to have the boys know we 
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were on the county so I didn’t tell them. 
But one day they read on a package of but- 
ter that we got from the government 
surplus, ‘This package is not to be sold.’ 
They didn’t understand why this was on 
the package. Then I told them that our 
government is a kind friend that helps 
people until they are able to help them- 
selves. And now they are happy that 
they live in a country in which the govern- 
ment is a friend.”’ 

It has been the traditional philosophy 
in the United States that a man should 
work for what he has or what he receives 
in order to conform to his own ideas of his 
status as a self-maintaining person. How 
does the acceptance of relief affect the 
work-attitudes and the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility? 

‘Harold, aged fourteen, and Frank, 
aged twelve, whose father is paralyzed 
and whose mother is too ill to work, 
were in need of clothing. They begged 
their mother not to ask the visitor for 
clothing but to allow them to sell papers 
after school and earn sufficient money to 
buy their clothes. They felt that the 
County was doing all that should be done 
when it paid the rent and supplied food. 
They have always been proud little boys 
and dislike the idea of being dependent 
upon others for support. They work in 
the school cafeteria for their lunches and 
never accept a thing at school without 
working for it."’ 

In contrast—two other boys of about 
the same age, both in junior high school. 
They ‘‘recently complained that they 
could not go to school because they could’t 
pay their locker and towel fees. Al- 
though an opportunity to earn these had 
been given at school, the boys made no 
effort to earn the money, feeling quite 
sure ic would be necessary only to ask the 


visitor for the amount needed. This fam- 
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ily had been formerly dependent upon 
relatives and more recently, upon the 
County.”’ 

We have considered the family, the cen- 
tral social institution in our American 
civilization and have believed that the 
child’s attitude towards his place in the 
family vitally affects his attitude towards 
the family he may one day establish, as 
well as towards his responsibility for 
members of his immediate family. We 
have further believed that family unity 
and participation in family plans and ac- 
tivities are fundamentally socializing in- 
fluences. In the following stories, a va- 
riety of attitudes and consequent behavior 
are revealed. 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Benton have one son, 
nine years old. Since the family has been 
on relief, Ben has become almost a beggar 
at school. He asked the principal for 
shoes for his mother, free milk for himself, 
begs sandwiches from other children, and 
has asked for free lunches. Is this his 
effort to help the home problem in his 
small way or the result of relief in his 
home?”’ 

‘When parking my car preparatory to 
making a visit, I was approached by a 
bright faced little boy about six years old. 
He asked: ‘Do you have a radio in your 
home, because if you do, Lady, I am sell- 
ing the Radio Review which gives all the 
different radio programs.’ I told him that 
I had a radio and asked to see the book. 
While I was looking at it, the child said, 
‘You see, Lady, I keep my family by sell- 
ing books, so won't you please buy one?’ 
After purchasing a Radio Review, I made 
the scheduled call and found that this 
small boy belonged to my client. The 
mother told me that the child earned about 
twenty cents a week which he gave to his 
father and that he felt that he was actually 
supporting the family. The father took 
the child’s money not only because he 


needed it but also because he did not want 
to belittle the child’s efforts to codperate 
and assume responsibility. This small 
boy, although only six years old, was in 
his way, meeting the same problems as 
was the father and taking them just as 
seriously. The mother said that he wor- 
ried over his collections and bills until he 
couldn't sleep. Upon being questioned, 
the mother admitted that the chief subject 
of conversation was money and conse- 
quently the children had an exaggerated 
idea of its value and importance.” 

“One of our eighteen year old girls 
asked this astonishing question. ‘If the 
County is going to continue to give us 
most of our relief in groceries and rent 
guarantees, how are the young men in 
these families ever going to step out with 
a girl and get married? They will need a 
little cash to do that.”’ 

‘The three oldest children in one fam- 
ily asked aid for their mother and four 
younger brothers and sisters because they 
had grown discouraged trying to support 
all of the family on their small wages and 
wished to drop that responsibility and Jive 
their own lives.’ 

What have been the predominant values 
to which the parents have clung during 
the time of their support by the commun- 
ity agencies? The importance of a good 
appearance; the fear of the child's de- 
veloping an inferiority complex because 
he can’t have the things his playmates 
may have; or ‘‘new values,"’ that is, values 
other than money values,—are all in 
evidence. 

“Many of the mothers will get along 
without what most people consider neces- 
sities in order that the children may have 
those things which will keep them from 
developing an inferiority complex. ‘‘No 
matter what we do without,’ said one 
mother with three girls in high school, 
‘I see to it that the girls are well shod and 
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that their clothes are neat and well 
pressed. We send their coats to the clean- 
ers in order that they look well. I am 
afraid it will do something to the girls if 
I should let them go out without always 
being well groomed.”’ 

‘A number of mothers have insisted on 
keeping expensive furniture they had when 
they were in better circumstances so that 
the children would not be ashamed of 
their homes or of having other children 
visit them.”’ 

‘‘A number of mothers have kept their 
children from finding out that they are 
receiving charity. One little girl thinks 
Santa Claus provides their groceries." 

‘“‘A boy about eleven came home from 
school and said: ‘Everybody keeps talk- 
ing about being hit by the depression. 
Has the depression hit us?’ This family 
is being taken care of by the community.” 

‘One mother said, ‘I think the depres- 
sion has done us good. We went along 
having everything we wanted and thought 
everything would be lovely always. Then 
the jolt came. It taught us that there 
were other things in the world besides 
those that cost money.’ ”’ 


EFFECTS OF CHARACTERISTIC NEIGHBORHOOD 
ATTITUDES 

Districts vary in the reaction to wide- 
spread relief,—antagonism to community 
agencies; acceptance; dependence. We 
give only two illustrations. 

In one district, ‘‘there are streets where 
nearly every family on the block is re- 
ceiving relief. The children know that 
the aid is given but as all their friends get 
aid, too, it is nothing to worry about or 
try to hide. If the County gives Johnny 
Jones a new pair of shoes, Jimmie Por- 
ter feels that his mother should ask the 
‘County Lady’ for a pair, too. In one 
instance, little Danny Smith could not be 
outfitted with shoes and corduroys at the 


county store because the store could not 
supply his size. His older brother, Roy, 
got new cords and shoes and went to 
school all dressed up. Danny refused to 
go because his brother so out-shone him. 
Finally, a nearby private agency came to 
the rescue and gave Danny new shoes and 
cords, too. This restored peace in the 
family and Danny's self-esteem. The 
source of the clothes made not the slight- 
est difference, it was the clothes them- 
selves that counted.”’ 

‘In a certain foreign district where the 
families are entirely dependent upon the 
County, their attitudes in expecting all 
their needs to be provided for without any 
effort on their part has had a tendency to 
make the children feel that they may ask 
for what they will, the sky being the 
limit. This morning I was greeted by an 
eight year old boy with ‘Do you come to 
bring us money?’ Other children run to 
meet me asking for clothes, for shoes, etc. 
The men, who in former years worked on 
ranches during the summer months, have 
been making no inquiries regarding the 
possibility of employment these past few 
years, saying that they receive more from 
the County then they could earn working 
in the fruit. Their lack of desire to re- 
main at least partially self-supporting is 
reflected in the older children by their feel- 
ing of being abused if expected to work 
and help support the family.” 


THE SOCIAL WORKER AS A FACTOR IN 
CREATING SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Said Mrs. Gerton, ‘‘A visitor may make 
receiving aid a terribly hard experience or 
she can make it easy.’’ Miss Robinson 
in A Changing Psychology in Social Case 
Work reminds us that the ethical aspect of 
social case work is willingness to reverse 
the situation, to put ourselves on the other 
side of the table, as it wete. A young so- 
cial worker said to me the other day, 
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“Would you want to apply to a social 
agency?’ And I said, ‘‘No.’’ Then she 
asked, ‘‘Do you know what I would do 
if I faced that necessity? I would take my 
last money, buy passage on a Catalina 
steamer and jump off when we reached the 
deepest water."’ This is a pretty bad com- 
ment on social work as she has seen it. 

The director of one of the district offices 
in Los Angeles County offered the follow- 
ing statement. ‘‘When families first ap- 
ply for aid, they seem to expect the recep- 
tionist at the application desk to be 
haughtily condescending about their 
troubles. They are pleasantly surprised 
to find her possessed of real understanding 
and sympathy but they seem to feel it is 
too much to expect that the visitor will 
also be possessed of any human qualities. 
The idea presented by the movies of the 
social worker is paramount in their minds. 
If the visitor is not old and mean and 
heartless, they are still convinced that un- 
der the surface, there must be a heart of 
flint. When they finally understand that 
their predicament is their own secret and 
not to be advertised for the benefit of 
gossipy neighbors, and that relief is ex- 
tended for aiding families until such a 
time as they can again re-establish them- 
selves in the business world or adjust 
themselves once more to a normal social 
life, their pride which is badly battered 
begins to teassert itself. The fact that all 
records are confidential and that clients 
are treated with courtesy are most impor- 
tant factors in helping families keep cour- 
age and faith.”’ 


SUMMARY OF CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO THE 
PRESENT SITUATION FROM VARIOUS 
POINTS OF VIEW 


The Relief Administrator 


The following quotation is taken from 
an article entitled, ‘“The Child of Charity, 


a By-Product of the Depression.’’? ‘*After 
long-continued unemployment and assist- 
ance, dependence reaches the point where 
the desire for self-support is almost en- 
tirely gone. The unemployed become un- 
employable. The children go through 
these successive stages with their parents, 
and after a long experience in ‘receiving 
something for nothing,’ they lose the in- 
centive to work, the adventure goes out 
of life, personal initiative is atrophied. 
After a child has had this experience of 
receiving something for nothing over a 
period of years, he frequently expects to 
continue to get what he asks for,—for 
nothing. When the time comes that this 
is denied him, there is danger that he will 
attempt to get what he wants by using his 
wits rather than by honest effort. Some- 
times when he cannot get by in this way, 
he will use other work-less methods until 
he finally becomes a community problem, 
and may wind up in juvenile court or a 
penal institution.” 


The Probation Officer 


“The effects of the depression are seen 
in increased family conflicts, tensions, and 
anxieties. Perhaps one of the most seri- 
ous aspects of the situation is the sense of 
futility because no work is available for 
many of our youth. There is a danger 
that idleness may breed a lack of desire to 
secure employment. Many workers en- 
counter an apathetic attitude on the part 
of young people and a lack of interest in 
anything. It is sometimes difficult to 
rouse their interest even in recreational 
programs. There is a lack of security. 
Old standards and values are questioned 
and even discarded. Youths lacks direc- 


tion. 


* Mrs. E. Martha Morse, ‘“The Child of Charity,” 
in Glendale Youth and Readjustment, April 1933, pub- 
lished by the Glendale (Calif..) Coérdinating Council. 
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The Club Leader 


‘‘Everywhere we see the evidences of 
the need for creative activity, the develop- 
ment of a feeling of security in the discov- 
ery and use of individual powers and abili- 
ties. Participation in any group project 
gives a sense of belonging, of recognition. 
Children coming from districts where most 
of the families are receiving aid, tend to 
feel sorry for themselves. Their first ques- 
tion about any program is: ‘What does it 
cost?’ Their quick withdrawal from ac- 
tivity for which a charge is made is 
frequently compensated for with the ex- 
pectation that every need will be provided 


for. 
CONCLUSION 


What of the ‘‘new social order’’ in rela- 
tion to the development of social ideals on 
the part of children? It would seem that 
one of the first needs in social work is 
the discovery of a sound philosophy of 


relief. One social worker has written: 
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sidered the client ‘pauperized.’ Today 
because of the general feeling that relief is 
the right of every human being when he 
cannot get a job he wants, we find that 
that word does not describe the client's 
state of mind and yet that the end result 
is a good deal the same.’’® 

Relief is not the answer to the need of 1 
the present hour. We need to reassert 
the value of the dignity of the human be- 
ing and the necessity for personal exertion 
in expressing skills and capacities. If the 
motive of life is to function and especially 
to participate in a common striving, we 
defeat the very purpose of life when the 
Opportunity is taken from the person. In 
such a way is the child cheated out of 
normal. family functioning and forced to 
look away from the family and even away 
from his own satisfying creative effort to 
We 


need to help people face reality not to try 


the community to supply his wants. 


to escape it through covering up the de- 
terioration of morale with the blanket of 





“The problem which is confronting our ‘‘doing good'’ and the mere relief of 
staff is that of a changed attitude on the 


part of the client toward receiving relief. 


suffering. 
The Case Work 


Laboratory,’’ The Family, March, 1934, p. 25 


§ Quoted by Francis H. McLean, * 


Four or five years ago we would have con- 
; g 


INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 


The third session of the Institute of Race Relations is announced for 
July 1-29, 1935, at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
Among those who will serve as faculty members and lecturers are: Frank 
D. Watson, Riidiger Bilden, Horace M. Bond, John Stewart Burgess, 
Ralph J. Bunche, Charles H. Houston, Eduard Lindemann, Fred McCuis- 
ton, W. F. Ogburn, Ira DeA. Reid, Frank Tannenbaum, R. B. Vance, 
Donald Young. President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore College, and 
Dr. Franz Boas of Columbia University, will serve as chairmen. Direc- 
tors are Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, and Dr. Otto Kline- 
berg of Columbia University. 

‘The Institute is open to educators, social workers, labor leaders, 
employers, journalists and certain lay people. The fee is one hundred 
dollars which covers all expenses for the month, including tuition, room 
and board.’’ For complete information address: Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS, SOCIAL 


Co _ DIFFERENTIATION | 


(co) Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs iS) 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any ‘distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 


OLE OCVAZECVAECVAEOGIAEO 


THE INFLUENCE OF RACE AND CULTURE ON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN ILLINOIS 


D. E. LINDSTROM 


University of Illinois 


historical events of the nation that a 
review of its early settlement by the 
white people is essential to a fuller under- 
standing of the influences of culture groups 
on present rural social organization. 
Quite naturally each new culture group 
which came to the state in those early 
days brought with it customs, ideals and 
manners of living, which had more or less 
influence on the subsequent social organi- 
zation. 
During the eighteenth century, when 
the thirteen colonies were struggling to 
establish themselves on the Atlantic sea- 


board, the population of Illinois was com- 
prised chiefly of a number of Indian tribes 
and a few scattered French-Canadian set- 
tlements. They pursued hunting, fishing, 
trading, and, on the part of the Illinois 
Indians in the region of Peoria, some cul- 
tivation of corn.! The Illinois Indians 
were of the Algonquin family and con- 
sisted of five tribes: the Kaskaskias, the 
Cahokias, the Peorias, the Tamaroas, and 
the Michagamies. They occupied the en- 
tire territory from Lake Michigan to the 


[ viene has been so situated in the 


1 N. Matson, ‘French and Indians of the Illinois 
River,’ Republican Jc.> Printing Establishment, 
Princeton, Illinois, 1874, pp. 33 to 206. 
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Mississippi River and almost the entire 
territory now in the State of Illinois. 
They were in frequent warfare with the 
Iroquois, who destroyed towns, and car- 
ried off prisoners and pelt furs, which they 
sold to the French and English traders. 
Many were baptized and added to the roll 
of the Catholic church by French-Cana- 
dian Jesuit priests among the most notable 
of whom were Marquette and Joliet. Asa 
result of an alliance formed between the 
Ottawas, Pottawatomies, Kickapoos, 
Miamis, and Winnebagos, the Illinois of 
the Peoria region were exterminated about 
the year 1769. The Pottawatomies of 


Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana then took 
possession of the Illinois country. 

In the year 1800 the commissioner of 
Indian affairs estimated that 30,000 In- 
dians (including all the tribes) were living 
within the boundaries of the state. 
About three-fifths were on the Illinois 
River. The Kickapoos had a few villages 
in the central portion of the state and fre- 
quently intermarried with the Pottawa- 
tomies. These were in constant warfare 


with the Kaskaskias and Cahokias in the 
southern part of the state. Depredations 
were frequently reported upon the white 
settlements in the Kaskaskia and Vin- 
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cennes regions until Governor Edwards, 
General William Clark, and August Chau- 
teau, commissioners for the United States 
Government, and 38 Indian chiefs repre- 
senting the Pottawatomies, Ottawas and 
Chippewas, signed a treaty of peace (1816), 
whereby most of the lands in Illinois were 
sold by Indians.? 

French immigration into Illinois and 
the establishment of missions and settle- 
ments seems to have been made as a result 
of two dominant motives. 


The southern emigrants from France were likely 
colonists in the true sense. They established com- 
munities and a family life and while they traded 
largely with the redmen they worked more toward 
gradually pushing forward into the wilderness com- 
munities of their own blood... . 

....On the other hand, the French monarchs, 
influenced actively by the church, dreamed of a great 
kingdom in New France, but it was to be almost 
wholly a kingdom of Gallicized and more or less 
Christianized redmen, and not a new kingdom of 
Frenchmen, except enough to establish and hold 
military posts and churchly missions. . . . Meantime 
Spanish ownership of the west side of the great river 
above what is now Louisiana for a time brought into 
the same or nearby region another branch of European 
lineage.* 


The influence of French culture was 
limited: (1) by the Treaty of Paris in 
1759 which gave to Great Britain all of 
the territory east of the Mississippi River 
and which caused many French families to 
move out of the French settlement of the 
Kaskaskia region to the Missouri side; 
and (2) by an order from Paris in 176, 
“for the arrest and dispersion of the Jesuit 
Priests and the destruction of the chap- 
els.’"* Neither English nor American set- 
tlers flowed into the Illinois Country 
during the brief period of British control. 


John Moses, Illinois: Historical and Statistical, 
Vol. I, Ch. II, Fergus Printing Co., Chicago, 1895. 

§ George Murray McConnell, I/linois and Its People, 
Publication No. 7 of the Historical Library, Illinois, 


1902, p. 73. 
* Moses, op. cét., p. §70. 


King George III prohibited his subjects 
from making purchases or settlements in 
this region because the English Board of 
Trade wished to confine all new settle- 
ments on the Atlantic coast within easy 
reach of the trade and commerce of Great 
Britain.’ A few soldiers at Fort Chartres 
and Fort Gage and fur traders were the 
only evidences of the English possession 
of this territory. 

When the French power in Canada was 
broken by the English colonists there be- 
gan to move from Carolina and Virginia 
the advance guard of the Celts and Saxons, 
commonly known as the Scotch-Irish; to 
settle in Tennessee and Kentucky. 


By and by, the united power of the sturdy Pennsy!- 
vania German, the curiously mingled Dutch-Saxon- 
Swede from New Jersey and New York, and the alert 
and restless Yankees into whom Puritans had blos- 
somed, burst through the narrow gateway between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio, long and stubbornly con- 
tested by the red races, and then began to pour over 
the Illinois prairies into the Little French Communi- 
ties and among the scattered Spanish along the states 
western border.® 


George Rogers Clark made his famous 
match upon Kaskaskia in 1778 to secure 
possession for the Revolutionary forces. 
At that time there were 250 families in the 
town with a mixture of French, English, 
and Indian blood. Clark's success in get- 
ting the control of this strategic western 
point for the Revolutionary Americans, 
can be credited to some extent to the fact 
that Pierre Gibault, who became priest in 
the parish in 1768, was in sympathy with 
the Revolutionists. The fact that Clark 
was wise enough to grant to the French 
inhabitants the privilege of living as they 
had previously lived except to show alle- 
giance to the American flag, materially 
aided in securing control of the western 
territory for the Revolutionary forces.” 

5 Ibid., p. 135. 


6 McConnell, op. cit., p. 73. 
7 Moses, op. cit., pp. 145-152. 
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The first permanent American settle- 
ments in Illinois are claimed to have been 
at Belfountain and New Design, in what is 
now Monroe County, settled by people 
from Virginia. For some reason these 
early incoming Americans did not readily 
mix with the remnants of the French popu- 
lation occupying the older settlement in 
Randolph County. 

Virginia ceded her claim to the Territory 
to the United States on March 1, 1784. 
From this time until the organization of 
St. Clair County in 1790 there was a very 
imperfect administration of the law, 
which consisted of an odd mixture of 
French and English precedents. Land 
speculation under Governor Todd and 
grants of land according to the custom of 
the French commandant did much to de- 
moralize the earlier settlements. *® 

The county of St. Clair was divided, in 
1790, into three judicial districts, one under 
a judge who was of Swiss stock, a second 
under a French merchant, and a third 
under an Englishman. Immigration was 
retarded by Indian ravages until Wayne's 
victory over the Indians in 1794, when im- 
migrants began pouring in. In 1791 there 
were but 300 compared with 9,000 in 1809. 
In 1795 St. Clair was divided by a line 
running east and west through New De- 
sign to the Wabash, all south of it making 
Randolph County. About 1815 two Ger- 
man families first settled in a deep gorge of 
the Mississippi bluff in St. Clair County 
and became the nucleus for the large Ger- 
man population of St. Clair and adjoining 
counties. 

By 1805 immigrants were beginning to 
locate at various points in southern IIli- 
nois: Shawneetown, Prairie du Rocher, 
Cave-in-Rock, and at Edwardsville. Dur- 
ing the next seven years following 1809, 
there was little colonization growth.® 


8 [bid., pp. 2.90 to 292. 
® Ibid., p. 293. 


With the close of the War of 1812, immi- 
gration was renewed. The northern states 
now were largely represented. 

An Act of Congress in 1813 granted the 
right to settle by preémption upon the 
public domain. Before this time immi- 
grants in four cases out of five had merely 
squatted upon the land. Illinois was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1818, having then 
an established population of 40,000. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the residents were 
Americans and except for a few from 
Pennsylvania were nearly all of southern 
origin. These indelibly stamped their pe- 
culiarities upon all of southern [llinois.'° 
The summer of 1825 witnessed much 
change in the population drift toward 
central and northern Illinois. By this 
time the peoples from the New England 
states made up miuch of the immigration 
to Northern and Central Illinois. 

The influence of the two predominant 
culture types in the colonial states was 
made apparent in these early coloniza- 
tions of the State of Illinois especially in 
the governmental organization. The 
county form of government came from the 
Virginias where eight counties were or- 
ganized in 1634. The early settlers in 
these states soon became large landed 
proprietors and aped the judicial and so- 
cial dignitaries of the landed aristocracy 
of old England, where a few influential 
men managed the whole business of the 
community. Illinois, which had been a 
part of Virginia, retained the county sys- 
tem of government in the first decades of 
the nineteenth century; this system was 
formally extended over the state by the 
Constitution of 1818. 

The township form of government, on 
the other hand, reflected the Puritan influ- 
ence of New England, where in 1635 the 
general court carrying out the desires of 


10 Ibid., pp. 294 to 296. 
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the Puritans for freedom, gave self-govern- 
ment to particular towns with respect to 
things that concerned only themselves. 
The township form of government was 
adopted by the first constitution of Con- 
necticut in 1639 and became universal 
throughout New England, going west 
with immigrants into the northern parts 
of Illinois. The six-mile square town- 
ship, characterizing the governmental or- 
ganization in northern and in central 
Illinois, was also of New England origin. 
The general court of Massachusetts in 1732 
granted six miles square for a township 
to be settled by 60 families, saving one 
share each of the 36 for the first settled 
minister and one for the school. On May 
20, 1785, soon after the ratification of the 
treaty ceding the western lands to the 
Government, Congress passed an ordi- 
nance to survey the territory in ranges, 
towns, and sections, the townships to be 
6 miles square with 36 sections. 

Provision for the first township in Illi- 
nois was made in 1790 by an act of Gover- 
nor St. Clair. Each county was to be 
divided by the justices of the court into 
quarter sections or townships with “‘such 
bounds, natural or imaginary, as shall ap- 
pear to be most proper and for each of 
which a constable was to be appointed.’*!! 
These were election districts which later 
were termed precincts. 

In the laws under the Constitution of 
1818, counties were organized upon the 
Virginia model. Congress had, on the 
other hand, divided the state into town- 
ships and had given one section in each to 
school purposes. To give effect to this 
provision the state enacted a law making 
the township a body corporate for school 
purposes. Soon in the natural course of 
events the county election district came to 


11 Mason H. Newell, Township Government in II- 
linois. Publication No. 9 of the Historical Library, 
Illinois, 1904, pp. 467-481. 


coincide with the school township, and 
constables, justices of the peace, road 
supervisors, and overseers. of the poor had 
their jurisdiction determined by these 
same township lines. Finally, after a 
number of years of struggle in the legisla- 
ture, the Illinois constitutional convention 
of 1847 provided for passage of a law to 
enable any county to form a township 
for purposes of government. This was 
a compromise measure. The southern 
counties were against it, the northern 
wanted to make it mandatory. The 
counties along the Mississippi and along 
the Indiana border were against the meas- 
ure, while the centrally located counties 
voted for it.” 

The two types of culture which de- 
veloped in the colonial states came into 
conflict, also, over the slavery and free 
school issues in Illinois. 

The first slaves were brought into IlIli- 
nois in 1713 by Francois Renault, manager 
of a company of adventurers who were in- 
terested in developing the lead mines in 
Jo Daviess County. Renault brought 500 
slaves to St. Phillip, hoping that he could 
use them in the development of the lead 
mines lateron. After the Treaty of Paris, 
England guaranteed the inhabitants all 
rights and privileges heretofore enjoyed 
by them. The colonists, also, upon their 
taking possession, gave the same privil- 
eges. Hence slavery remained as one of 
the privileged institutions. 

The compact of 1787 was finally passed 
as an ordinance in Congress after the reso- 
lutions in 1784 and 1786 to provide the 
people of the Northwest Territory with 
governmental protection had failed. It 
provided for the exclusion of slavery from 
the territory now known as Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; for 
public schools, giving one township for a 


12 Moses, op. cit., p. 567. 
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seminary and every section numbered 16 
for public schools; and for prohibiting the 
adoption of any constitution or amend- 
ment of any law that would nullify pre- 
existing contracts. | New England mer- 
chants favored the plan, for they were 
desirous of exchanging governmental cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, then not market- 
able, into land of which the government 
had a great sufficiency. Congress was 
anxious to erase as much of her debt as 
possible and the Congressmen from the 
southern states were not unwilling, realiz- 
ing that the new territory might grow 
cotton and tobacco with slave labor in 
competition with their own products. 
This action followed closely upon the 
Revolutionary War period when Edmund 
Burke, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 
and Benjamin Franklin were using their 
influence to revolutionize public senti- 
ment. Old ideas of the prerogative of 
kings, hereditary rights, and class legisla- 
tion with their attendant train of suffering 
and oppression were shown to be un- 
tenable. 

It was in line, therefore, that the new 
provinces, lately acquired by the general 
government, should be given all the bene- 
fits, social, political, and educational, 
derived from an enlarged view of freedom 
and culture, and should have embodied in 
their fundamental law religious liberty, 
the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, 
the trial by jury, the establishment of 
common law, the right to bail, that fines 
should be moderate, that no man should 
be deprived of his liberty or property 
without due process of law and that full 
compensation should be made for private 
property taken for public uses. Provi- 
sions in the compact for which the New 
England merchants contended were free 
and unconditional alienation of the public 
lands by the general government and the 
equal distribution of estates among the 


descendants of intestates and their dis- 
position by will, as against the English 
laws of primogeniture, and the alienation 
of real estate by lease and release or bar- 
gain and sale by deed in fee simple.* 

The provision in the compact which did 
most to intensify the conflict between the 
immigrants from New England and those 
from the slave states, was, obviously, the 
one which excluded slavery from the terri- 
tory. Several attempts were made by the 
southern element in Illinois to have this 
article prohibiting slavery taken out. It 
held through one stormy session of an 
Illinois constitutional convention, how- 
ever, as well as these previous attempts to 
have it annulled. It thus reflected the 
Puritan influence in protecting Illinois 
against slavery. 

The conflict between the two types of 
culture on the Atlantic coast in the strug- 
gle for free schools was not so intense. 
The origin of the Puritan influence favor- 
ing free schools may be attributed to 
Samuel Hartrib in the days of the Com- 
monwealth in England who proposed a 
plan for instruction in agricultural pur- 
suits, stock growing, and the study and 
management of soils, etc., in connection 
with popular education. However, 
Thomas Budd, who came from England 
in 1678, issued a treatise in 1685 favoring 
the requirement that all children should 
receive at least seven years schooling 
which should include both literary and 
mechanical study, claiming that a thous- 
and acres of land should be set aside for 
each school and that children of poor and 
of Indians should receive free schooling. 


13 Moses, op. cit., pp. igo torg1. ‘This celebrated 
enactment, justly distinguished as the great ‘American 
charter’, . . . was in the nature of a compact and was 
older than the constitution itself. . . ."’ [bid., p. 187. 

14 Paul Selby, The Part of Illinois in the National 
Education Movement, 1851-1862. Publication No. 9 
of the Historical Library, Illinois, 1904, p. 215. 
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It was not until 1855 when the southern 
colonial influence became considerably 
weakened that a free school law was 
passed in the State of Illinois." 

From 1835 until the present time there 
has been a general movement of European 
peoples into the State of Illinois. In the 
period of the 1840's, especially when con- 
ditions in Europe were particularly un- 
settled, colonies such as the one at Bishop 
Hill settled by Swedish people looking 
for religious freedom, the Mormon colony 
at Nauvoo and later the Amish colonies 
were the most objective evidence of the 
foreign element in the state. The census 
of 1890 indicated that not less than 15 per 
cent of the population of 23 northern 
Illinois counties were of foreign born par- 
ents. The countries from which the for- 
eign element for the rural sections in these 
counties came were principally Germany, 
the Scandinavian countries, and to some 
extent France, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Many of the Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, German and French were Evan- 
gelical Lutherans. In 1894 there were 400 
preachers in Illinois making use of the 
English, German, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Finnish and Hungarian lan- 
guages. These various culture groups 
aligned themselves differently on different 
issues going to make up the laws of the 
state: 


By 1880 the population of the several counties of 
the St. Louis area was largely of German derivation. 
They were influential enough to cause German to be 
taught in the schools. 

The teaching of foreign languages in public schools 
called forth a sentiment from the southern element 
(Democratic) favoring passage of a bill in the Legisla- 
ture restricting the studies in all public schools to the 
English branches.!7 


15 Publication No. 10 of the Historical Library of 
Illinois, 1905, p. 335. 

*® Moses, op. cét., PP. § 53-570. 

17 Bogart and Thompson, Some Aspects of Social 
Life in Illinois, 1870-1876, Centennial! History of 
Illinois, Vol. 4, p. 32. 
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In 1874 the question of admitting Negroes to com- 
mon schools aroused a great deal of political and sec- 
tional bitterness, particularly on the part of the Vir- 
ginia stock in Southern Illinois. 

The reading of the Bible in schools was objected 
to by certain culture groups: Dr. Samuel Fallows, the 
Reformed Episcopal Rector, argued for the entire 
separation of Church and State, while the Reverend 
C. L. Thompson, a Presbyterian clergyman, claimed 
that while the schools were supported by taxpayers 
it was unfair to compel ‘‘Children of Romans and 
Jews to engage in a form of worship in which they 
did not believe." 

The Anti-Temperance Law Convention called at 
Springfield on March 14, 1872, was heavily attended 
by Cook County and downstate Germans. German 
opposition went so far that the Illinois ‘‘Staats Zei- 
tung’ urged its readers to vote for no man who was 
not pledged to vote for repeal of the law. All over 
the state, on the other hand, Temperance Club or- 
ganizations were in evidence showing the allegiance 
of the Methodists and the Catholics with the cause. 


The difference which was accorded to 
foreign groups afforded fuel to old Know- 
nothing fires among the native Americans 
which in turn aroused a species of foreign 
Know-nothingism: The Swedish citizens 
of Henry County in a mass meeting at 
Galva protested at the charge ‘‘that they 
had been petted, deferred to, courted and 
fooled round long enough’’ and that they 
‘‘were after all the offices and fat places."’ 
The Irish also indignantly denied the im- 
putation of know-nothingism.'® 

The Republican Party was formed out 
of anti-slavery agitators and sympathizers, 
Whigs, Democrats, Know-nothings, and 
Abolitionists, meeting in mass at Bloom- 
ington on May 29, 1856 with no represen- 
tation from 30 counties, most of these 
being in the southern portions of the state. 
Among the first planks were: favoring 
liberty of conscience as well as political 
freedom, and proscribing no one on ac- 
count of religious opinions or in conse- 
quence of place of birth. It first named a 
man of German birth as candidate for 
governor.’® 


18 Thid., PP. §0-§2, passim 
19 Moses, op. cét., p. 563. 
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The influence on social organization of 
various types of culture groups coming 
from Europe could be seen clearly with re- 
lation to the church situation. One set- 
tlement of eighty families in Illinois had 
fourteen sects; one town of 800 inhabitants 
had eight denominations. Missionaries 
of certain churches in New England soon 
began to class together the forms that 
seemed to them most disastrous.?° “‘Ro- 
manism, Arionism, Universalism, Deism, 
and almost every division prevailed." 
The vestiges of these influences can still 
be observed in Illinois; many of the small 
towns of the state have in them churches 
of several denominations, too many to be 
adequately supported by the population.*! 

Contrasts could be found in the social 
organization of several communities 
peopled by different culture groups. Pro- 
fessor Hiller of the University of Illinois 
supervised several studies of this nature. 
One, comparing an East Frisian with a 
French Canadian settlement, indicated 
that the East Frisians brought with them 
from the Old World folk ways closely akin 
to those found in the Dutch and Anglo- 
Saxon groups. Outstanding features of 
their traditions were love of the home 
stead and sentimental attachment to the 
soil and to farming as a vocation. With 
these traits were linked a belief in the 
dignity of work and an opposition to rov- 
ing. Their attitudes have been preserved 
through two generations by an efficient 
community organization. . Opposite 
conditions prevailed in the other commu- 
nity... . Here there was less homogeneity 
and the residents lacked efficient codpera- 
tion, especially in securing a sound eco- 
nomic basis.” 


* Publication No. 10, Historical Library, Illinois, 


1095, P- 326. 
21 Edmund de S. Brunner, and J. H. Kolb, Rural 


Social Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, p. 


209. 
2 EF. T. Hiller, et al., Rural Community Types, The 


The influence of specific culture groups 
has not been so apparent in recent years. 
There have been fewer and fewer foreign- 
born in proportion to the total popula- 
tion in the state as time went on. There 
was only one county; namely, Cook, 
which reported more than twenty-five per 
cent foreign-born population in 1920. In 
1930 there were only four reporting more 
than twenty per cent foreign-born white 
in the rural-farm population, namely, 
Cook, Lake, DuPage, and Kane, all in the 
Chicago area. 

The influence of culture groups still can 
be detected in the rural community not 
only relative to political and religious or- 
ganization, however. They are apparent 
also in the facility with which local farmer 
organizations advance. Present research 
in rural sociology at the University of 
Illinois indicates, for example, that in the 
organization of 4-H club work in the state, 
children of foreign-born parents are not as 
prevalently members of 4-H clubs as are 
those of native-born parents. In areas of 
heavy concentration of the foreign-born 
of one culture type, the influence on farm 
organization, moreover, is quite marked. 
German Catholics of one community in 
Illinois supported a certain type of farm 
organization almost to the last man after 
its most influential leaders had been con- 
vinced of the value of the organization. 

The fact, however, that few new for- 
eign-born are coming into rural communi- 
ties at present makes for a decreasing 
degree of influence by any particular cul- 


ture group. “‘With increasing outside 
contacts individuals are beginning to feel 
less bound to their local group. .. . The 


younger generation .. . . feel the prestige 
of the behavior ways prevailing in the 
general public.’’"** Farmers in a particu- 
lar locality, whether of German, Yankee, 





University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Vol XVI, No. 4, Dec., 1928, pp. 11-12. 
23 E. T. Hiller, et al., op cét., pp. 12. 
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or Scandinavian derivation, are all quite 
likely to be represented in a particular 
farmer organization. The conflicts aris- 
ing between types of groups are more in 
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Nevertheless, an understanding of the 
nature, habits, customs, and mores of cul- 
ture groups represented in any population 
is essential for the understanding of the 





evidence as between rural and urban, for 
example, over the matter of a satisfactory 
tax base or between adherents to a par- 
ticular belief as to proper methods of 
farm relief.”® 


nature, functions, and effectiveness of any 
particular type of social organization. 


of farmers in Illinois in 1932 and 1933 against mort- 
gage foreclosures, for example, were concentrated 


*4 There are farm bureaus organized in 96 and serv- 
largely in Kankakee, Douglas, Hancock, and Ran- 


ing 100 of the 102 counties in the state which count 
over 60,000 or more than a third of the farmers of the 
state in their membership. 

35 The direct action movements of certain groups 


dolph counties. Kankakee is in Northwest Illinois, 


Douglas in East Central, Hancock in West Central, 
and Randolph in Southern Illinois. 


THE BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANCY BILL 


At a conference of the National Committee on Small Farm Ownership, held in Washing- 
ton, April 19, 1935, the following statement concerning the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenancy 
Bill was adopted: 

No greater problem confronts our rural community than the persistent growth of farm 
tenancy. Mawiy one-half of all our farmers are now tilling land owned by others, and if the 

resent tendency towards converting the independent farmer into a dependent and property- 
ote tenant continues, then we must abandon hope of achieving a stable and progressive rural 
No satisfactory rural community can be either developed or maintained on a 
tenancy basis. In eight of our States farm tenants represent more than 6o per cent of all farm 
operators. Nor is the problem a sectional one. Ten of the wheat and corn belt States show 
from one-third to one-half of the farms operated by tenants, and even in such western States 
as Montana and Idaho one-fourth of the farm operators are tenants. Nor is the problem a 
racial one. There are three times as many white as Negro tenants in the United States, and 
even in the South there are twice as many white as colored farm tenants. 

In view of all of these facts we consider the proposed bill for the gradual conversion of the 
tenant into a landowner as one of the most important and constructive pieces of legislation 
ever voted upon by the Congress of the United States, and the National Committee on Small 
Farm Ownership takes this formal occasion to commend Senator Bankhead for bringing the 
problem of farm tenancy in the United States before the American Congress, and expresses 
the hope that the bill which is now before the Senate will be adopted. If passed it will make 
possible the growth of a secure and prosperous rural community that owns the land it tills 
and that can develop to the fullest its share of the great American heritage. 

The members of the Committee are: Mr. George Foster Peabody, Chairman; Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, Director, Commission on Interracial Coéperation; Rev. W. Howard Bishop, Past 
President, National Catholic Rural Life Conference; Dr. Edwin R. Embree, President, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
Mr. William Green, American Federation of Labor; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; 
Mr. F. E. Murphy, The Tribune, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dr. Howard W. Odum, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Mr. Charlton Ogburn, Counsel, American Federation of Labor; 
Professor Frank O'Hara, Catholic University; Dr. Clarence Poe, Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Mr. B. Kirk Rankin, Editor, Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, Director, Rural Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Mr. M. W. Thatcher, The Farmers Educational and Codperative Union of Amer- 
ica; Mr. Cal Ward, The Farmers Educational and Coéperative Union of America; Mr. Innis 
Hubert; Mr. Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Alabama; Mr. Clark Howell, 
Editor, The Atlanta Constitution; Mr. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois; Mr. John B. Miller, Presi- 
dent, Farmers Coéperative Council; Major Robert Russa Moton, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; 
Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, National Catholic Welfare Conference; Mr. Edgar B. Stern, New 
Orleans; Mr. Louis J. Taber, President, The National Grange; Gen. Robert E. Wood, Presi- 
dent, Sears Roebuck, Chicago, Illinois. 


civilization. 
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THE CASE FOR TAX-SUPPORTED SOCIAL WORK 


JUNE PURCELL GUILD 


Virginia Union University 


HE pre-depression social worker has 

been accustomed to regard tax- 

supported welfare activities with 
suspicion, irritation and complaint. 
Many now find themselves seriously con- 
flicted: they must urge the spending of 
more and more public money but how con- 
tinue to justify their private agency pro- 
grams to community chest and other 
voluntary private givers? How raise mil- 
lions for private social work with the gov- 
ernment the most generous good neighbor 
of the day? How set the stage so that 
the government will withdraw the instant 
the private agency believes it can resume 
its pristine vigor? 

Of course, the disapproving attitude to- 
ward public social work of many profes- 
sional social workers and their lay broth- 
ers has never been really consistent nor 
has it been based on full understanding of 
historical backgrounds. Even before the 
depression there was a relentless demand 
that more and more public money be 
spent in many service fields. The clamor 
never ceased for increased public expendi- 
tures for such activities as hospitals for 
the mentally diseased and deficient, pen- 
sions for widowed mothers—or for war 
veterans—, probation service, greater state 
participation in workmen’s compensation 
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funds, tax-supported programs for the 
prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, 
playgrounds for children and so on and on. 
But always accompanying the desire to 
see the government expand its welfare pro- 
gram there has been fear, censure, and 
dislike of its activities. With the gov- 
ernment rapidity enlarging its program in 
every social line, social workers are hope- 
lessly confused as to what their attitude 
should be. Some are panic-stricken about 
agency identity and job security. For- 
tunately an increasing number are willing 
to advocate a permanent, all-inclusive pub- 
lic welfare program. 

But until now not many social workers 
have had the courage to defend the ‘‘poor 
doctor’’ and ask for more social medicine, 
to argue that relief and rehabilitation of 
dependent families may be entrusted safely 
to tax-supported agencies, to regard the 
care of homeless and transient people as 
essentially a public function, to know that 
unemployment and health insurance are 
inevitable. Nevertheless antedated only 
by church benevolences the responsibility 
of the government for the protection and 
welfare of its citizens is an ancient and 
honorable legal precedent. Much public 
social work has been and is wasteful, 
mechanical, unprogressive. But why? 
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Probably, because too few have believed 
in public social work strongly enough to 
be determined to improve it. Too few 
have been willing to admit the handicaps 
and imperfections of private social work. 
The facts are illuminating. Public so- 
cial work has always been a regular part of 
American social and legal institutions. 
Indeed, present public welfare legislation 
is only superficially different from old 
common law brought to these shores by 
the colonists. Beginning in 1351 with 
the English Statute of Laborers there have 
been endless enactments to control and 
care for the poor, ‘‘sturdy beggars,’’ wan- 
derers—called transients today—followed 
by the opening in London of two public 
hospitals for the sick poor in 1546, the 
Bridewell in 1553 for the care of the able- 
bodied unemployed, the first public tax 
levy for poor relief in 1572, the Elizabe- 
than Poor Law in 1601 which recognized 
the needs of dependent children, adults 
without support, the lame, the old, the 
blind. The late fifteen hundreds and the 
early sixteen hundreds saw the passage of 
laws amazingly similar to the NRA, laws 
that attempted to regulate employer-em- 
ployee relatidnships, agriculture, industry, 
apprenticeship, quality of goods, prices, 
imports, combinations, middlemen. For 
example, beginning in 1629, Virginia made 
several futile efforts to limit the size of the 
tobacco crop so that the markets would 
not be gutted and values reduced. The 
greatest danger in the presentexpansion of 
public social work is that anyone should 
think the government is going too far in 
the protection of its citizens. Welfare 
history is merely repeating itself today 
with discouraging lack of progress. 
Unemployment and poverty, public 
almshouses, poor relief, and public social 
work of infinite variety are interwoven 
in all English and American law and his- 
tory. Let’s be done pretending we can 


get along without public social work or 
that as a people we are against it. We 
have never gotten along without it; short 
of a new social order we never shall. It 
is high time to accept the facts as they are 
and turn our energies full-steam ahead, 
toward extending, developing, and im- 
proving the public service. Relief laws 
should be modernized and codified; ad- 
ministration should be reorganized, fed- 
eral, state and local responsibilities care- 
fully defined. 
of social problems, public social work can 


With growing awareness 


become as successful as public education 
through a system of honorary offices, com- 
pulsory employment of trained personnel 
including possibly civil service and state 
licensing of social workers, public records 
and reports, constant publicity, centralized 
state supervision. Properly safe-guarded 
there is no intrinsic reason why public so- 
cial work may not be in every way at least 
as humane, scientific, forward-looking as 
private social work. Public social work, 
unlike the private species need not be 
hampered by sectarian competition, racial 
inequalities, cruel lack of resources. 
Funds for public social work are ob- 
tained rateably according to wealth and 
income from all who possess taxable prop- 
erty. Social problems are so stupendous 
and affect so intimately the well-being of 
every citizen that their alleviation cannot 
safely be left to the so-called voluntary 
gifts of a few moved by pity, sentiment, 
or a desire to buy admiration, gratitude, 
or rewards after death. There has never 
been much certainty in the support of 
private social work even when the power- 
ful community chest has done the begging. 
And when need is greatest the privately 
supported agency has the least to spend. 
For instance, the amount subscribed to 
community chests in the country in the 
1933 campaigns fell approximately 
$25,000,000.00 under the previous year. 
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Naturally community chest contributors 
who are paying large tax assessments for 
welfare activities are less and less willing 
to support duplicating or unnecessary pri- 
vate agencies. Chest and other contribu- 
tors to private recreation or ‘“‘character- 
building’’ agencies are wondering more 
and more why public playgrounds, parks 
and schools are not character-building in a 
real sense and why Christian associations 
and scout organizations which never do 
much for the so-called under-privileged 
should ask support of those who neither 


TABLE I 
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use them nor particularly approve their 
methods and objectives. 

Federal reports show that some types of 
social work have all but disappeared dur- 
ing the depression. From April 1932 to 
the same month 1933 expenditures by pri- 
vate relief agencies dropped 49 per cent 
and expenditures from public funds in- 
creased 105 percent. Between the months 
of April 1933 and 1934 the amount of re- 
lief administered by private agencies de- 
creased 75 per cent. In April of this year 
3 per cent of expenditures for relief was 
financed from private sources; in April of 
the preceding year private agencies spent 
7 per cent of the relief money of the coun- 


try. In May 1934 of $52,718,000.00 spent 
for relief by agencies reporting to the 
Federal Children’s Bureau less than a mil- 
lion and a half came from private sources. 
Table I based on Children’s Bureau figures 
furnished by 120 cities shows clearly the 
trend toward public relief expenditures for 
the first six months of 1934 as compared 
to 1933. 

Although Children’s Bureau figures are 
the best available on the growing impor- 
tance of public social work they tell only 
a part of the story because of the relatively 
small number of cities reporting. The 
staggering load has swamped, in many 
instances eliminated altogether, private 
relief agencies. Some may argue this is 
a “‘temporary”’ or ‘‘emergency’’ condition 
and that private agencies will revamp 
their programs and come back stronger 
than ever. Perhaps so, but why? What 
can the private agency do for the indigent 
sick or unemployed citizen that his gov- 
ernment cannot do? If those who say 
that the government cannot do “‘construc- 
tive work’’ would back a movement to 
urge public agencies to adopt approved 
technical standards of social study and 
treatment professional social workers now 
employed by private agencies would soon 
be working for tax-supported departments. 
Incidentally some clients would eat more 
regularly. 

No one may foretell with certainty but 
it appears that private social work ex- 
cept in pioneering, propagandizing, or 
supplementing fields is nearing its end. 
No one knows how much private social 
work has cost. The amount is so large 
however that the failure of the private 
agency to catry on satisfactorily during 
the depression is but added proof of the 
fundamental weakness in individualistic 
social endeavor. Community chest cities 
raised over $100,000,000.00 in 1932. In 
New York City where there is no chest 
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approximately 2500 private agencies were 
spending annually about $60,000,000.00 
before 1929. Recently the same city for 
public relief alone has been spending about 
$200,000,000.00 a year. Probably the 
amount spent for operating expenses by 
private agencies before the depression 
would total about half a billion dollars 
exclusive of hundreds of millions raised 
annually for capital investment. But 
large as the private social work bill has 
been it has never been more than a frac- 
tion of the federal, state, county, and city 
bill for the care of dependents, defectives, 
diseased, disabled even before the present 
orgy of public spending. Since the depres- 
sion the volume of public institutional 
care for the aged, chronically ill, and the 
indigent has greatly increased. Old age 
pensions, hardly more than a sociological 
phrase in the United States in 1929 have 
gained considerable headway; in 1933 
fifty thousand cases a month received pub- 
lic aid of this type. The number of cases 
receiving mothers’ aid increased 44 per 
cent between 1929 and 1933. 

Nursery work for children, once one of 
the best money-getters in the private 
agency field, has been decreasing; many 
nurseries have closed during the depres- 
sion. The federal government, on the 
other hand, has gone into nursery school 
work extensively. Federal statistics show 
that last April 2,633,574 meals and 932,118 
lodgings were provided homeless and 
transient persons by the agencies report- 
ing. The number of such persons given 
care was ten times larger in 1933 than 1929, 
an overwhelming burden for religious mis- 
sions and the Salvation Army. Govern- 
ment transient bureaus, staffed in many 
cities with trained social case workers 
have been carrying the load. Travelers’ 
aid societies in 1933 handled 32 per cent 
fewer cases than in 1929. 


What of socialized medicine? The 
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ground work is laid. The report on the 
Costs of Medical Care states that govern- 
ment hospitals contain 63 per cent of the 
patient beds available in the country. 
Federal figures show that home visits by 
city and county physicians increased 336 
per cent between 1929-1932. 

The responsibility of the state for the 
welfare of the child is found in the legal 
theory of parens patriae. Tens of thou- 
sands of state charges have been bound 
out, placed in privately managed or- 
phanages on public subsidies, or in alms- 
houses—where many of them remain. 
Children’s work whether public or private 
has been notoriously bad, nearly always 
handicapped by underfinancing. With 
the development of state boards of public 
welfare and children’s guardians, the pub- 
licly supported care of children is increas- 
ing qualitatively and quantitatively. Re- 
liable figures on the total amount of public 
and private support of children are practi- 
cally unobtainable. All available figures 
indicate a trend toward increased public 
support. The News Bulletin of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., for 
February, 1935 states that one-half of all 
the dependent and neglected children in 
the state of Pennsylvania are supported in 
whole or part from public funds. A 
report for 1932 shows that 83 per cent of 
the total disbursements in New York state 
for the care of dependent children came 
from public funds and 17 per cent from 
private philanthropy. As part of the 
social security program, Congress now 
has under consideration appropriations 
aggregating $33,500,000.00 for various 
types of services for children. 

The National Recreation Association es- 
timates that 81 per cent of the amount 
spent for public recreation comes from 
taxation, 14 per cent from fees and charges, 
and 5 per cent from private sources. 

Private social work, never more than a 
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putterer in the field of human relations, 
has been steadily losing prestige during 
the depression. And what of the future? 
Will the depression disappear? Will pre- 
depression agencies and support return? 
Who knows? Whatever the answers, it 
should not be forgotten this is the fourth 
major depression in twenty-five years. As 


a social worker I should like to see my 
group recognize the utterly indispensable 
and comprehensive character of public so- 
cial work and advocate a permanent, well- 
rounded, carefully integrated and techni- 
cally standard public welfare program to 
carry on during and between depressions, 
in every field of human need. 


SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN OLD AGE DEPENDENCY 


ROBERT AXEL 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 


HE complex problem of the care 

and support of the more than 

3,000,000 aged persons in the United 
States and the sociological factors under- 
lying old age dependency today have 
become of increasing concern to both 
public and private social agencies. 

In New York State alone there are ap- 
proximately 396,000 men and women 70 
years of age, or over, many of whom have 
been deprived of the means of making a 
living because of the prolonged economic 
depression. Moreover, this proportion of 
aged persons has been mounting steadily 
due to such factors as decreasing birth and 
death rates, restrictions of immigration 
and the general increase in population. 

Their plight has been still further in- 
tensified because of modern industry's pref- 
erence for youth and a tendency to elimi- 
nate the older age groups from hazardous 
occupations for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing the cost of compensation. 

Such a critical situation confronting 
these unfortunate individuals points to 
the need of a continued study of the extent 
of the problem and the various factors in- 
volved in old age dependency for the pur- 
pose of determining the methods of care 
that will effect the best possible ad- 
justment. 


In European countries destitute aged 
not in need of institutional care are sup- 
ported and cared for, in varying degree, 
through direct relief payments or through 
health or unemployment insurance. 

In this country, legislation for the care 
of the aged has been enacted in 28 states.! 
In some, including California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and New York the 
application of the law is on a state-wide 
basis although local in administration. 
However, in these states, there is state 
supervision and participation in the cost 
of support. 

In New York State, relief is provided 
under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, the State reim- 
bursing the several public welfare dis- 
tricts to the extent of one half of the cost 
of relief furnished. The law is adminis- 
tered by the public welfare officials of the 
fifty-seven county and five city public wel- 
fare districts, as established under the 
Public Welfare Law, and by public welfare 


officials of sixteen other cities (also the 


1 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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Town of Union in Broome County) which 
have elected to administer the law separ- 
ately from the counties in which they are 
located. These cities are regarded as 
separate public welfare districts from the 
standpoint of the administration of old 
age relief. 

To determine the various contributing 
factors in old age dependency, the amount 
of relief granted and reasons for the denial 
of applications for relief, the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare re- 
cently completed a study of 20,473 appli- 
cations received during 1932 on which 
action had been taken up to the close of 
the study in May 1933. Disposition of 
some cases still was pending at that time, 
so that the number of approved and denied 
cases included in the survey is somewhat 
less than the total number of applications 
received during the year. 

However, of the 20,473 applications re- 
ferred to, only 52 per cent were approved. 
The remaining 48 per cent were denied 
primarily because investigation revealed 
that no public relief was needed. In 
these cases, the person had sufficient in- 
come, other assets were available to meet 
his permanent or immediate needs or 
legally responsible relatives were able to 
render financial assistance. Other reasons 
for denial were primarily concerned with 
the inability of the applicant to meet the 
legal requirements with reference to age, 
citizenship and residence, while in some 
instances the individual was found to be 
in need of institutional care or might make 
a better adjustment in an institution. In 
still other cases, applications had been 
withdrawn, death had intervened or the 
investigation had not been completed for 
various reasons. 

Of the total number of applications re- 
ceived 9,414 (46 per cent) were filed in 
New York City and 11,059 (54 per cent), 
in other public welfare districts. Of the 
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10,641 approved applications, 4,735 (44.5 
per cent) were granted in New York City 
and 5,906 (55.5 per cent) in the remainder 
of the State. 

There has been a decrease in the propor- 
tion of applications granted during the 
past two years. In 1932, 52 per cent of 
the applications were approved and 48 per 
cent were denied. However, of the total 
number of applications received during 
the period September 1, 1930 to April 30, 
1931, 74 per cent were granted compared 
with 26 per cent denied. The larger pro- 
portion of denied applications is mainly 
due to more thorough social investiga- 
tion and changes in standards in the ad- 
ministration of old age relief. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION 


Of the 10,641 cases approved, 5,065 
(47.6 per cent) were males and 5,576 (52.4 
per cent) were females. The difference in 
sex distribution is entirely due to the 
larger proportion of female recipients in 
New York City; in the remaining areas of 
the State the sexes were almost equally 
represented. The sex distribution of the 
recipients was approximately the same as 
that for similar age groups in the general 
population of the State. 

Calculations based on the 1930 census? 
of the United States indicate that of the 
total number of persons in New York 
State who were 65 years of age or over, 
46.9 per cent were males and 53.1 per cent 
were females. In this census the older 
age groups, 35 years and over, are indi- 
cated on a decennial basis. In compari- 
sons of sociological facts concerning the 
recipients with those for the general state 
population, it is assumed that the distribu- 
tion of certain characteristics for the popu- 
lation 65 years of age and over will not be 


2 Fifteenth Census of United States: 1930; Popula- 
tion, Volume III, Part 2. 
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substantially different from that of the 
general group of 70 years and over. 

In New York City, according to figures 
compiled by the New York Census Com- 
mittee,* the sex ratios of the recipients and 
those of the general population were al- 
most identical, the percentage of females 
70 years and over being 55.5 and 55.4 re- 
spectively. In this census, the age groups 
are indicated on a quintennial basis. 

Among both the recipients and the aged 
population in New York State, the female 
group was considerably larger than the 
male group, despite the fact that the total 
female population (comprising all ages) 
was slightly smaller than the male popu- 
lation. 

The larger proportion of women in the 
aged group is probably due, in part, to the 
greater occupational hazards to which 
men are exposed. It is also possible that 
the influx of a large proportion of the 
younger male population until recent re- 
strictions in immigration, has reduced the 
general age level of the male group. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


The bulk of the old age relief group con- 
stituting 9,446 individuals, or 88.9 per 
cent, was from 70 to 79 years of age, 7,239 
of them being under 75 years. The gen- 
eral age level of the approved cases in 
New York City was appreciably lower 
than that in the remaining areas of the 
State. In this City, 3,520 recipients (74.4 
per cent) were under 75 years of age as 
compared with 3,719 persons (63.1 per 
cent) in the remainder of the State. How- 
ever, 25.6 per cent, or 1,210, of the New 
York City cases were 75 years of age or 
over as compared with 36.9 per cent, or 
2,180, in the remaining areas. 

Comparative age groups of the recipi- 

§ Population of the City of New York, 1890-1930; 
New York Census Committee, Ind.; Edited by Walter 
Laidlaw. 


ents and the general population are avail- 
able only for New York City where 74.4 
per cent of the old age relief group were 
from 7o through 74 years of age as com- 
pared with 56.4 per cent in the general 
city population, 70 years of age and over. 
On the other hand, 26.7 per cent of the 
New York City population, 70 years of 
age and over, were from 75 through 79 
years of age as against 17.7 per cent of the 
old age relief group. A higher proportion 
of individuals for the City as a whole was 
shown in each age classification, 75 years 
or over, as compared with the recipient 
population. 

The lower age level of the recipients as 
compared with the total age group in New 
York City is probably due to the place- 
ment of many persons who have reached 
an advanced age in homes for the aged, 
public homes and in institutions for 
chronic ailments. Particular reference is 
made here to those persons who, because 
of extreme old age, presented physical 
problems requiring medical or nursing 
care. 


COLOR 


The recipients of old age relief comprised 
10,225 white persons, or 96.3 per cent of 
the group, 391 Negroes, or 3.7 per cent, 
and a very small number of Indians. The 
proportion of Negroes among the recipi- 
ents in New York City (6.2 per cent) was 
markedly larger than that in the remainder 
of the State (1.6 per cent). 

There was a larger percentage of Negroes 
in the old age relief group than in the gen- 
eral aged population of the State, the dif- 
ference being particularly marked in New 
York City. The Negro population in the 
State (7o years of age and over) consti- 
tuted only 1.1 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and in New York City the ratio 
was 1.8. The larger proportion of Ne- 
groes in the recipient group is probably 
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due to their lower economic status with 
the result that a relatively larger number 
are dependent upon public aid. 


NATIVITY OF RECIPIENTS 


Most of the recipients of old age relief 
were of native birth. Of the total group 
7,378 or 69.4 per cent were born in the 
United States and 3,263, the remaining 
30.6 per cent, were born in other coun- 
tries. Of the latter, Germany is most 
prominently represented, followed by Ire- 
land, Italy, Great Britain, Russia, Canada, 
Poland, Roumania and others. A larger 
proportion of native-born is indicated for 
areas outside of New York City. Of the 
total recipients, 2,636 (55.8 per cent) of 
the native-born resided in New York City 
as compared with 4,742 (80.4 per cent) in 
the remainder of the State. This situa- 
tion may be attributed to the fact that a 
large proportion of immigrants in New 
York State settled in New York City, rela- 
tively few migrating to other parts of the 
State. 

An interesting feature brought out in the 
study was that the percentage of native- 
born among the recipients is higher than 
that for the State as a whole. Only 59.4 
per cent of the New York State popula- 
tion (65 years of age or over) were born 
in the United States as against 69.4 per 
cent of the old age relief group. The dif- 
ference in ratios is even more accentuated 
in New York City, 55.8 per cent of the 
recipients being born in the United States 
as compared with 36.9 per cent for the 
general aged population. The larger pro- 
portion of native-born among the recipi- 
ents is primarily due to the fact that those 
persons of foreign birth who had not ac- 
quired citizenship were not eligible for old 
age relief. 


NATIVITY OF PARENTS 


The nativity of the parents of the group 
studied shows the same tendency as that 
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of the old age relief group. The propor- 
tion of persons who had native-born par- 
ents, both in the entire State and in New 
York City is larger than that for the popu- 
lation as a whole, according to the 1930 
census of the United States. Among the 
recipients in the State, the percentage of 
Native parentage was 38.3 as compared 
with 36.1 for the total population. In 
New York City, the percentage of native- 
born parents among the group studied was 
22.9 aS against 17.0 among the general 
population. The reason for the larger 
proportion of native parentage among the 
recipients of old age relief is the same as 
that indicated as regards the nativity of 
the cases studied. The factor of citizen- 
ship as a requirement for the receipt of old 
age security would tend to eliminate the 
non-naturalized foreign-born, nearly all 
of whom are of foreign parentage. 


RELIGION 


Of the cases studied, 6,221 (59.5 per 
cent) were Protestants; 3,459 (33.1 per 
cent), Roman Catholics; 721 (7.0 per cent), 
Jews; and 50, or 0.4 per cent, were of other 
religions or professed no religion. The 
proportion of Protestants in New York 
City was considerably lower than that in 
the remainder of the State, while the re- 
verse situation obtained for the Roman 
Catholic group. The Jewish group was 
almost entirely limited to New York City, 
less than one per cent being indicated for 
the remaining areas of the State. 

CIVIL STATUS 

Approximately one third of the cases 
examined, 3,675 or 34.5 per cent, were 
married persons while 1,034 (9.7 per cent) 
were never Widowed persons 
constituted nearly one-half of the total 
recipients—5,204, or 48.9 per cent. That 
it is doubtful whether marital difficulties 
were primarily responsible for old age 


married. 
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dependency is indicated by the fact that 
in only 728 cases (6.9 per cent) had there 
been a divorce or separation. 

Further analysis reveals that of the 
group studied, the proportion of married 
persons in New York City, numbering 
1,523, was appreciably smaller than the 
2,152 in the rest of the State. However, 
the incidence of divorce, separation or 
death of one spouse was higher in New 
York City. The proportion of unmarried 
persons in New York City numbering 409 
was smaller than that in the remainder of 
the State, where 625 were listed. 


HEALTH 


As usually had been found the case 
among the aged, the group under con- 
sideration included a large number who 
required medical attention. For purposes 
of determining the physical condition of 
the recipients they were classified in three 
groups as healthy, frail or ill. Of the 
total number, 4,334 were found to be 
comparatively healthy; 5,281 were frail 
and 1,000 ill. This does not include 26 
whose degree of health was not stated in 
available reports. 

Compared with the rest of the State, 
the proportion of healthy applicants for 
relief in New York City was much lower, 
1,542 (32.7 per cent) of the recipients in 
the Metropolis being so classified as 
against 2,792 (47.4 per cent) in the out- 
side area. There were 2,721 frail recipi- 
ents (57.6 per cent) in New York City as 
compared with 2,560 (43.4 per cent) in the 
rest of the State. However, the propor- 
tion of seriously ill persons in New York 
City, 459 or 9.7 per cent, was only slightly 
higher than in the remainder of the State 
—§4I OF 9.2 per cent. 

This classification was not always based 
on a medical diagnosis. In many in- 
stances the nature of the health condition 
was based primarily on the judgment of 


the social worker, taking into considera- 
tion the age of the individual. It should 
also be noted that, in the main, obvious 
physical disabilities rather than patho- 
logical conditions are here considered. 
One of the reasons for such a small propor- 
tion of serious disability among the group 
is the fact that in accordance with the 
law persons requiring institutional care 
are not eligible for old age relief. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Only 15 per cent of the recipients, or 
1,593, lived alone in rented apartments or 
in their own homes at the time of applica- 
tion for old age relief, the proportion of 
such lone dwellers in New York City (863 
or 18.2 per cent) being larger than that in 
the remainder of the State—730 or 12.4 
percent. In 7,6504 cases (72 per cent) the 
aged lived with their relatives; 615, or 
5.8 per cent, with friends; and 765, or 7.2 
per cent, boarded with private families, 
resided in lodging houses or were cared 
for in institutions, such as county homes 
and hospitals. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that while an inmate of a public or pri- 
vate home may make application for old 
age relief this allowance, if granted, does 
not begin until the person has been dis- 
charged from the institution. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The previous usual occupations of the 
recipients classified by major industry in- 
dicate that approximately three fourths of 
the recipients had been gainfully em- 
ployed, the remaining group comprising, 
in the main, housewives and those who 
had not been engaged in any occupation. 


‘Of this number, 2,748 persons (25.9 per cent) 
lived with a spouse only; 506 (4.8 per cent), with 
spouse and children; 2,959 (27.8 per cent), with chil- 
dren only; and 1,437 (13.5 per cent), with other 
relatives. 
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In approximately two per cent of the cases 
the occupations were known but could not 
be related to any specific industry. 

It is interesting to note that 99.1 per 
cent of the men, or 4,861, had been gain- 
fully employed, the proportion among 
women being only 49.6 per cent, or 2,737 
gainfully employed. The latter figure 
does not include 2,580 housewives, repre- 
senting 46.6 per cent of the female group 
for whom data were available. The larg- 
est number of male recipients, 2,375, were 
employed in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal occupations, although a considerable 
number (750) were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry and fishery; 495, in trade and 590, 
in personal service. Among the women 
the most prevalent occupations were do- 
mestic and personal service, manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations. 

Among the male recipients, the indus- 
tries which were represented more often 
in New York City than in the remainder 
of the State included trade, professional 
service, domestic and personal service and 
clerical occupations. On the other hand, 
a smaller proportion of the male recipients 
in New York City were engaged in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and mechanical trades. 

A comparison of the distribution of oc- 
cupations of the recipients with that of 
the general population, 65 years and over, 
in the State reveals some striking differ- 
ences. 

Of the 110,094 gainfully employed, ac- 
cording to the 1930 Census, a larger pro- 
portion of the general male population 
outside of New York City (37,922) was 
engaged in agriculture, transportation and 
communication, trade, public service, pro- 
fessional service and clerical occupations. 
Among the male recipients, however, a 
larger representation was indicated in the 
fields of manufacturing (1,548) and do- 
mestic and personal service (242). A 
similar situation prevailed in comparisons 


of the occupational distribution of the fe- 
male recipients with that of the total fe- 
male group (65 years or over) for the 
entire State. 

The basis of employment was indicated 
only for the 3,192 recipients in New York 
City. It was revealed that of the total 
group, 87.9 per cent or 2,805 had been em- 
ployed by others on a wage or salary basis, 
while 387, or 12.1 per cent, were inde- 
pendent workers. 

In general, there were relatively few 
persons of financial importance among the 
group, while on the other hand, many 
were found to be engaged in unskilled oc- 
cupations, comprising laborers, handy- 
men, general factory hands, and others. 

Analysis reveals that 13.6 per cent of the 
men (269) had been self-employed, the 
largest proportion of independent workers 
being engaged in trade, agriculture, pro- 
fessional service and in manufacturing. 
The independent workers among the fe- 
males constituted 9.7 per cent (118) of 
those gainfully employed, this group being 
primarily engaged in manufacturing, pro- 
fessional service and trade. Among the 
men, a large proportion of the independent 
workers were small storekeepers, paint- 
ers, carpenters, contractors and others. 
Among the women, many of the self- 
employed comprised dressmakers, hair- 
dressers and milliners. 


OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY 


Analysis of data reveals that in 89 per 
cent of the cases (9,403) no real estate was 
owned by the recipient; in 905 cases (8.6 
per cent) the real estate was valued at less 
than $2,000, while, in only 2.4 per cent of 
the cases (257,) was the value of property 
equal to $2,000 or more. The proportion 
of real estate owners in New York City 
was smaller than that in the remainder of 
the State, the figures respectively being 


4,732 and 5,833. 
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Total or partial depletion of funds is 
evidenced in the distribution of bank bal- 
ances among the aged group. In 85 per 
cent of the cases (8,980 cases) there were 
no cash balances in the bank and in an 
additional 13.1 per cent (1,381 cases) the 
amounts were less than $250. 

Among 6,031 in the group (57 per cent) 
no life insurance was carried. In this 
category are included recipients who had 
never carried any insurance, those whose 
policies had expired and persons who were 
compelled to surrender their policies for 
financial reasons. The amount of life in- 
surance carried by 3,770 persons was less 
than $500, while only a small percentage 
of the group held insurance in excess of 
this amount. Proportionately more re- 
cipients in New York City carried insur- 
ance than in the remainder of the State. 

Cognizance is taken of the fact that a 
person Owning property may not be able 
to borrow on it and that it might be less 
economical to sell the property at a sacri- 
fice and include in the person's relief bud- 
get the cost of rental to provide shelter 
for the recipient. The Public Welfare 
Law also provides for the recovery of ail 
available assets valued at an amount ex- 
pended by the public welfare district for re- 
lief given and for the acceptance of a deed 
or mortgage in suitable cases. 


LEGALLY RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 
Analysis reveals that 7,964 of the recipi- 
ents (75.2 per cent) had legally responsible 
relatives. In 37.9 per cent of the cases 
(4,012) there were children; in 29.1 per 
cent (3.075) a spouse and children; in 
7.7 per cent (810) a spouse only. The re- 
maining 0.5 per cent (67) comprised step- 
children, adopted children and grandchil- 
dren. It should be noted that where there 
were responsible relatives, grants were 


made because such relatives were finan- 
cially unable to provide for the recipients. 


PREVIOUS ASSISTANCE 


Eight thousand and ninety-three, or 
84.5 per cent of the group had not received 
previous assistance from social agencies 
while only 15.5 per cent of the recipients 
(1,484) had formerly been provided with 
home relief or institutional care. The 
proportion of the aged who had not re- 
ceived previous assistance was found to 
be much higher in New York City—4,346 

-than in the remaining areas of the State, 
where 3,747 were listed. 

The industrial depression has undoubt- 
edly removed the means of livelihood of 
many aged persons, while continued un- 
employment has also eliminated the possi- 
bility of financial assistance from legally 
responsible relatives. 


AMOUNT OF GRANT 


The initial monthly grants to persons 
who applied for old age relief during the 
calendar year 1932 ranged from less than 
$10 to more than $50, the average grant 
for the entire State being $22.24. The av- 
erage monthly allowance in New York 
City was $26.81 as compared with $18.60 
for the remainder of the State. The larger 
grant in New York City is primarily due 
to the generally higher cost of living. 

The amount of the monthly grant is de- 
termined through a study of individual 
cases and is dependent upon a multiplicity 
of factors including income from various 
sources, health, home conditions, marital 
status and others. In cases of partial self- 
support the allowance granted represents 
the difference between the total budget and 
the personal income of the recipient. Ad- 
justments of grants are also effected among 
those assisted by legally responsible rela- 
tives. 

SUMMARY 


The foregoing is a cross-section of some 
of the sociological factors relating to old 
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age dependency. The fact that the en- 
tire group studied had reached the age of 
7o years would seem to indicate that the 
recipients had, in the main, been in fairly 
good physical condition. Nearly all of 
the men and approximately one-half of the 
women had in the past been engaged in 
gainful employment, but relatively few 
had any tangible assets, real or personal, 
at the time of application for relief. It is 
thus apparent that social and economic 
conditions were primarily responsible for 
the plight of the aged, this condition 
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having been further aggravated by the con- 
tinued industrial depression. 

It is also noteworthy that 75.2 per cent 
of the recipients had legally responsible 
relatives; 67.0 per cent of the group had 
children. In 
nomic conditions have reduced the income 
of a considerable proportion of the popu- 


recent years adverse eco- 


lation. Nevertheless, legally responsible 
relatives generally provide a marked de- 
gree of security despite the fact that in 
some instances family difficulties may ham- 


per the adjustment of the recipients. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED SOCIOLOGISTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Professor F. Stuart Chapin, President of the American Sociological Society, has issued 
the following statement: 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel was appointed by the Social 
Science Research Council in December 1933, as an outgrowth of certain recommendations 
made by the Presidential Research Committee on Recent Social Trends. The Commission 
was assigned the task of inquiring into the status of public service and government em 
ployment. 

It was found that there are about 175,000 independent units of government in the United 
States and that they employ approximately 3,250,000 public servants, But it was found 
also that public service has been unable to attract in general as capable men and women as 
private employment 

In its recently published summary of findings, Better Government Personnel (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1935), the Commission comes out squarely for the recommenda 
tion that the ‘day-to-day administrative work of government be definitely made a careet 
service,"’ This very frank recommendation should be of much interest to sociologists who 
have been thinking in terms of professional outlets for competent men and women with gradu 
ate training in sociology. Heretofore, the sociologists who have entered public service have 
done so single handed and on their own, more or less like pioneers out in front of the main 
body which has hugged the traditional academic cloisters. With the federal government 
attempting to come to grips with the problems of the nation, many competent persons of 
sociological training have been called into the public service 

The commission also recommends that ‘‘the career service system'’ should be extended 
to local as well as to state and federal government units by the enactment of proper laws and 
ordinances and by the extension of existing civil service systems. 

What technical service can sociologists render and what functions can they perform in 
government work which would make increasing room for trained specialists? What should 
their training and field experience be and how should courses in departments of sociology be 
reshaped to prepare and qualify persons for professional public service? 

How can sociologists assist the Commission in carrying its recommendations into action? 
What practical suggestions can they make at this point of procedure? That we have a live 
interest in this general problem is certainly attested to by the fact that the program of the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society in 1934 and the one for 1935 bear right 
on the point, and also by the fact that the Society has created a special committee on Oppor- 
tunities for Trained Sociologists. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel has asked all professional organ 
izations to render aid and give it the benefit of their serious thought and attention. 

It occurs to me that it would be very helpful if sociologists as individuals, as members of 
departments or as students in graduate training could devote some time to the consideration 
of the Commission's findings and recommendations, and forward their reactions and sugges- 
tions to Dr. Walter C. Reckless, Chairman of the Society’s Committee on Opportunities for 
Trained Sociologists, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He will undertake to 
compile and analyze these suggestions and expressions of opinion and transmit them to the 
Commission. If the published report, Better Government Personnel, is not readily available for 
reference and study, a letter to Dr. Luther Gulick, Secretary of the Commission of Inquiry on 


(Concluded on page 629) 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN THE NEW DEAL 


M. L. WILSON 
United States Department of Agriculture 


EGINNING at about the time of 
the Napoleonic Wars, the growth 
of industrialism has changed pro- 

foundly the whole western world. The 
growth of this industrial civilization has 
been characterized partially by the shift 
of individuals and families from rural and 
village homes, to homes in the industrial 
cities and by an ever increasing specializa- 
tion in occupations and functions. With 
this shift has developed many of the intri- 
cate problems of modern economic life 
which are the product of the intense com- 
plexity of our economic organization. 

The shock of the industrial depression 
in these recent years has naturally stimu- 
lated criticism and the growth of skepti- 
cism with respect to our present industrial 
civilization. These expressions of dissat- 
isfaction with the existing order take 
many different forms. 

One of the many lateral buds which 
may or may not develop into a respectable 
branch on the growing tree of social evo- 
lution, is represented by the proposal for 
decentralization of industry and of indus- 
trial workers, making it possible for them 
to live on plots of land of such size as to 
provide them with an ability to contribute 
something to their family living and thus 
to open the way to a combination of in- 
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dustrial employment for a cash wage and 
part-time agricultural employment in the 
production of goods for consumption by 
the family of the producer. 

This suggestion does not fall into any 
hard and fast mould. It has innumerable 
variations. It ranges all the way from 
proposals for stimulating the establish- 
ment of small industrial plants and scat- 
tering them through villages and small 
towns, where workers would live on town 
blocks in much the way as marks rural 
village life today. Then there are those 
who propose that the workers live on 
farms as they now exist, with one or more 
members of the family driving to and from 
work in automobiles or riding in buses. 
There are also suggestions under which 
the worker would live with his family on 
plots of land large enough to raise a gar- 
den, fruit, poultry, and perhaps keep a 
cow. 

Social and economic historians fre- 
quently refer to any important unity in 
thought and proposals for action, held by 
a large or influential group of people, as a 
movement. I would hardly describe the 
proposals for decentralization of industry 
and population, with its complement of a 
semi-rural pattern of family living, as hav- 
ing reached the proportions of a movement 
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Certainly, it is not an 
organized movement. Further, there is 
not unity in the proposals. We are rather 
in the early stages of thinking about some- 
thing which we might like to do. 

There are a great number of people who 
are convinced that it has a wide range of 
possibilities and even a greater number of 
people who believe that it merits experi- 
ments and the most penetrating study and 
research. I think there can be no doubt 
of the necessity of much further and more 
intensive study before we can draw any 
hard and fixed conclusions. 

Thus far, the subject has received a good 
deal of sympathetic consideration by 
people influential in industry, but I should 
not say that it has the aggressive support 
of industry although there are some seg- 
ments of industry whose leadership seems 
more greatly interested than others. The 
interest manifested is to a large degree in 
ratio to the possibilities of industry ad- 
vancing its own ambitions through de- 
centralization. There has been no 
concerted opposition from agriculture but 
there has been a fear expressed by some 
groups of farmers that, should decentrali- 
zation assume the proportions of an ag- 
gressive movement, the pattern of living 
associated with decentralization might 
reduce to some extent the farmers’ market 
and therefore react adversely to the in- 
terests of family farmers throughout the 
country. 

Widespread interest in decentralization 
at this time comes from three distinct 
sources. 

First, from industry where there is wide- 
spread belief that the tendency of industry 
in the future will be for plants to spread 
the work among their employees and to 
reduce the house of labor employees. I 
will not discuss the validity of this pro- 
posal but it is clear that, rightly or 
wrongly, many believe that we are headed 


in this country. 
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in the direction of the thirty hour week. 
There is also a deep-seated feeling that 
there will be much more occupational 
obsolescence and that even in times of 
comparatively high industrial production 
in the future there will be a substantial 
group of chronically unemployed. Fur- 
thermore, there is recognition of the possi- 
bilities of the problem of the aged and the 
incapacitated among workers in industry 
growing from year to year rather than de- 
clining. In any event, there is the feeling 
that there will be a considerable amount 
of leisure time among workers in industry 
and that this amount of time will increase 
rather than decrease in years to come. 

Since we live in a money economy in 
which the worker exchanges his produc- 
tive labor for money, he must have a 
market for this labor if he is to exchange it 
for other goods and services. If, however, 
there is no market for his labor which fits 
into this system of exchange, then there 
are many who feel that the laborer and his 
family had better use their unsold and 
unsalable energy to produce something for 
their own consumption. 

If we are to have shorter working hours, 
and if we are to have large groups of 
people who seem not to fit into the money 
economy, then the question arises whether 
we Can use our ingenuity and social in- 
ventiveness to make a kind of adjustment 
which will allow families opportunities 
of maintaining the dignity which goes 
with independent American family life. 
Such an adjustment would contemplate a 
standard of living which would have a 
reasonably high degree of well being and a 
more substantial degree of security than 
would be made possible by complete de- 
pendence upon the workings of the money 
economy. 

There are those who believe that many 
of the gains which have been supposedly 
accruing through highly specialized mass 
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production have been off-set by the cost 
of transportation and distribution. This 
group argues that this is true of many of 
the basic requirements of life. They con- 
tend that it is especially true in many lines 
of production, which may be conducted 
in homes today through use of family 
size machinery comparable to the devices 
employed in mass production. They say 
that this is especially true in the field of 
food preservation, in some lines of cloth- 
ing manufacture, and certain products 
susceptible to home manufacture. 

In other words, these hold that we have 
piled up a tremendous overhead cost in 
moving towards highly specialized city 
living. They contend that if people lived 
in smaller communities where they did 
more things for themselves and where 
there was both the opportunity and the 
reward for individual initiative, through 
self-help activities, and in family industry 
producing for home consumption, the 
general standards of well being for these 
families would be raised. 

I am not prepared to accept without 
question the views of a considerable group 
of people who hold this view. But I 
must admit that many of their points ap- 
pear persuasive. I should like to see those 
carefully explored and experimental pro- 
jects undertaken so as to be observed under 
conditions for objective economic analy- 
sis, free from emotional bias, which some- 
times accompanies these claims. 

Second, approach arises out of the prob- 
lem associated with submarginal farm 
lands and the families residing on them. 
We have a deep seated ttadition for fam- 
ily farms and as the frontier moved west- 
ward the tendency was to convert all land, 
regardless of its adaptability, into farms 
privately owned. The development of 
scientific agriculture, of farm machinery, 
of power machinery, and the whole move- 
ment of science and technology in agricul- 


ture, has tended to widen the gulf, be- 
tween commercial family farming on the 
good lands which are readily adaptable 
to improved technique, and subsistence 
farming on the poor lands. We have in 
the United States roughly about six and 
a half million family farmers. Upwards 
of two million of these are living upon 
lands which through erosion or other 
forms of deterioration have had a great 
loss in their productivity, while in other 
cases the level of productivity was low 
when cultivation was first attempted. 

If we are to have an economy of abun- 
dance in the future, there is very little in 
store for these families as long as they are 
located on the poorer lands. Most of 
them now do not make a substantial con- 
tribution to the commercial output of 
farms. Most of them are subsistence 
farmers existing on that level, which is 
largely unaided by outside income, some 
of the submarginal areas having the char- 
acteristics of a rural slum. They repre- 
sent a poverty problem. If they are to go 
on living as they are, the social cost at- 
tending the continuation of their living on 
a basis of what might be called ‘‘poverty 
independence’’ will become increasingly 
heavy. Much of their land is growing 
poorer from year to year, and it will never 
be able to produce a sufficient quantity of 
agricultural products to be exchanged for 
industrial goods and services to supple- 
ment the living which these people can 
reasonably expect to obtain through sub- 
sistence activities. These families, there- 
fore, cannot look forward to becoming 
either productive members of society, on 
the one hand, or extensive consumers of 
industrial products. 

Either the families living in these areas 
will be more or less chronic relief cases for 
the future—at any rate have a poor stand- 
ard of living, or they must be shifted either 
to good agricultural lands or to locations 
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where they can expect to place their chief 
dependence upon employment in industry. 

If they are shifted to good agricultural 
lands, besides the practical considerations 
involved in locating and financing such 
movements, the question naturally arises 
as to the need for additional farmers en- 
gaged in commercial farm production. 
The requirements for agricultural products 
are quite inelastic and, because we are 
now in a position where through the loss 
of export markets we appear to be capable 
of supplying all the farm products needed 
without much increase in the aggregate 
national farm plant, it would not appear 
to be feasible for a great many to find new 
opportunities in agricultural production. 

On the other hand, industrial produc- 
tion faces a demand which is relatively 
elastic, as it is quite probable that two- 
thirds of our present farm families can sup- 
ply the foods and fibers of a quality and 
quantity so as to provide their portion to- 
wards an optimum standard of living in 
the United States. The direction in which 
the other third might most wisely move 
would be towards industry. Other con- 
siderations are of course involved here, 
particularly the practical impossibility of 
the present for succeeding in that direc- 
tion, while there is such a large portion of 
the population dependent on industry al- 
ready listed as unemployed. 

As time goes on, the problem of these 
submarginal farm families will be more 
acute and rural slums will either become 
more permanent on the submarginal lands 
of the United States, with a steady in- 
crease in the social costs of a continuance 
of submarginal agriculture there, or there 
will be a greater fluidity of population and 
a differential of economic advantage will 
arise sO as to cause a movement from these 
areas and absorption of many of these 
families by non-agricultural occupation. 

There is a third group which has an in- 
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terest in industrial decentralization whose 
interest grows neither out of the current 
situation with respect to industry in agri- 
culture, but who think in terms of com- 
munity life and a way of living which is 
consistent with science, an industrial ad- 
vance on the one hand, and economic 
well-being and improved environmental 
factors on the other. Sometimes the kind 
of environmental influence which this 
group advances as fitting their demand, is 
expressed as the ‘“‘community idea."’ 

To get at the background of the belief 
and feelings of this group, ‘we must go 
back to a recognition of the fact that many 
social philosophers take the view that our 
present economic life is too complex, that 
invention and industrialization have come 
on to us faster than we as a society have 
been able to digest, and that it is possible 
to develop a new kind of community 
wholly along democratic lines which is 
in keeping with our indigenous American 
ideas and which can combine many of the 
good things of rural and city life in such 
a way as to integrate more successfully the 
industry, the school, and the cultural life 
of the community. This group of people, 
I believe, visualizes a new kind of indus- 
trial community which is somewhat of a 
social invention. In the idealized picture 
they offer, they would have the industry, 
the school, the stores and service agencies 
at the center, and radiating out in all 
directions therefrom would be individual 
family houses, located on blocks of land 
instead of town lots. This would give 
each family, let us say, a tract of land from 
three-quarters of an acre to two acres in 
size, large enough to produce most of the 
fruits and vegetables used by the village 
dwellers, with some poultry, and with 
evidence of flowers, well-kept lawns and 
trees, adding to the atmosphere of well- 
being and spaciousness. 

Such communities, its advocates say, 
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might be a compromise between the cot- 
tage industry of the past, and the efficiency 
of modern technology. It would allow 
for shorter working hours, the most effi- 
cient factor in industry, and give opportu- 
nity for non-wage earning hours to be used 
in producing somethings for family con- 
sumption. 

Such a way of life, its advocates con- 
tend, is possible in this age of machinery, 
electricity, and fast automobile transpor- 
tation. This group holds that this type 
of life would provide better opportunities 
for home ownership and opportunities for 
industrial families to receive rewards for 
their individual thrift, on the one hand, 
and still to participate in the kind of co- 
operative community life which has fac- 
tors socially desirable. 

These three sources of interest in this 
whole subject have not been fused to- 
gether in any hard and fast manner. I 
think that the interest will continue to 
grow, not as the fixed platform of any 
particular group of people, but as an ex- 
pression of a widespread yearning for a 
kind of life which is a compromise be- 
tween the age of science and machinery on 
the one hand and our traditions and social 
aspirations on the other hand. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt have been 
interested in this type of thinking for 
some time. One of the most important 
speeches made by Mr. Roosevelt, when he 
was Governor of New York, was before a 
conference of Governors in 1931, on the 
subject of ‘State and National Land Use 
Planning.’’ As Governor, he pointed out 
in this message that he believed there was 
a proportioning or a balance between agri- 
culture and industry. He inferred that 
our present unemployment grew out of 
maladjustments in society rather than as 
a result of immediate complications, and 
that in order to get at the root of the mal- 
adjustments there should be developed a 


land program which gradually and sympa- 
thetically shifts people from the worn- 
out and poor lands to the better lands, 
where every home would have electricity 
available and where schools and good 
roads could be used by everyone. 

Furthermore, he said that he believed 
there was a kind of industry which was 
intermediate between agriculture and mass 
production, which he termed ‘‘rural-urban 
industry."’ He expressed in this address 
a confidence that there were great unex- 
plored vistas ahead and urged investiga- 
tion of their possibilities. Much of the 
present widespread interest in industrial 
decentralization and in a pattern of living 
which will reconcile the farm and the 
factory, no doubt gains its impetus from 
the President’s personal interest in the 
matter. During the last year of the World 
War and during a few years immediately 
thereafter, the warring nations each gave 
attention to what was termed ‘“‘soldier 
settlements,’ the idea being to re-estab- 
lish returned veterans, who were so in- 
clined, on small plots of land under 
government supervision aid direction. 

Dr. Elwood Mead, then Professor of 
Rural Institutions at the University of 
California, and now Commissioner of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, gave 
much thought to this proposal and con- 
tributed greatly towards popularizing the 
idea of planning rural communities in this 
country. Dr. Mead was not alone in his 
interest in planning rural communities as 
Mr. Hugh McRae of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, a persistent Scotchman, cham- 
pioned with bull dog tenacity the idea 
that agriculture and rural life in the South 
was at low ebb and that the path towards 
hope led through the development of 
planned rural communities with greater 
emphasis upon production for home use 
and the development of a community life 
with a root in codperation. 
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McRae had visited Denmark and had 
become absorbed with the codperative or- 
ganization which he saw and of the possi- 
bilities of rural communities as encouraged 
by the Danes, and believed that the South 
must look towards this pattern of living 
if its people were to take full advantage of 
their natural resources. The idea ob- 
tained support in various other quarters 
also and received considerable popular at- 
tention. As is often the case, the possi- 
bilities of land to provide support for 
families often was over-emphasized. On 
the other hand, there were those critics 
who failed to reckon with many factors 
and who thought entirely in terms of 
production in terms of its money equiva- 
lent. 

Senator Bankhead of Alabama, the 
vigorous and inventive son of a vigorous 
and inventive father, was responsible with 
the President in obtaining legislation dur- 
ing the special session of Congress, which 
began soon after the inauguration of the 
present administration. It consisted of 
an amendment to Title II of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act—Section 208, 
which reads: 


To provide for aiding the redistribution of the 
overbalance of population in industrial centers, 
$25,000,000 is hereby made available to the President, 
to be used by him through such agencies as he may 
establish and under such regulations as he may make, 
for making loans for and otherwise aiding in the 
purchase of subsistence homesteads. The moneys 
collected as repayment of said loans shal! constitute 
a revolving fund to be administered as directed by the 
President for the purposes of this section. 


Subsequently, the President delegated 
the broad powers conferred on him in this 
brief section to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who in turn established the Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads. The Division 
is now establishing a number of projects 
under a variety of conditions intended to 
provide a broad field of experimentation. 
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Meantime, the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration became cognizant of 
the relatively lower cash outlays for relief 
of rural families compared with urban 
families. It also was impressed by observ- 
ers who said that many unemployed had 
little hope of immediate employment. It 
has established a Division of Rural Reha- 
bilitation under Colonel Lawrence 
Westbrook of Texas, which, besides re- 
habilitation of individual rural families, 
is planning and constructing a series of 
rural-industrial communities. Its ap- 
proach is somewhat different from that of 
the Homesteads Division. The latter is 
bound by provisions in Section 208, which 
clearly contemplate loans under conditions 
which tend to emphasize repayment. The 
principle of relief plus rehabilitation has 
more prominence in the relief administra- 
tion program. In both cases the search 
for industries willing to establish plants 
adjacent to new communities has not had 
abundant response. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, created 
under legislation vigorously sponsored by 
the President, has a definite relationship to 
decentralization of both industries and 
population. It contemplates regional 
planning and besides its function of de- 
veloping and supplying electricity at low 
cost, it is concerned with planning and 
developing industry through the Valley 
and with integrating such development 
with the establishment of homes and com- 
munities. It is attempting to encourage 
the type of community which carries with 
it many characteristics of the village sys- 
tem with ground available for gardens 
and other purposes which will supplement 
cash income. In building the town of 
Norris, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has provided for allotment gardens, small 
tracts of land which are available to each 
family. It has also developed a dairy 
farm there which will be operated on a co- 
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operative basis by residents of the town 
of Norris. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority may 
make the most significant contribution to 
the decentralization idea of any agency so 
far created by the government. One of 
the significant facts in the case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is the fact 
that it regards its function as not only that 
of developing power, flood control works 
and navigation in the area, but of a re- 
sponsibility with regard to all of the ele- 
ments which will make up a type of life 
best suited to the area in the light of the 
natural resources there available. 

The Emergency Relief Administration is 
also making a contribution through the 
establishment of so-called ‘‘work centers."’ 
These are being established in many areas 
where no new settlement or resettlement 
is contemplated. They involve, in some 
instances, provision for small modern ma- 
chinery and equipment enabling the people 
who are on relief to produce various types 
of goods for their own consumption or for 
trade with persons who have a part in 
the activities of other work centers. In 
some cases the work centers involve little 
more than equipment for community can- 
ning. In any event there are possibilities 
in connection with their development for 
the reason that, in addition to supplying 
immediate needs of people unable to sup- 
port themselves at this time, many of these 
people are gaining a type of training which 
may prove to be a valuable background of 
experience for work in small factories in 
the future. 

The Federal Housing Administration, 
which operates under the principle of 
guaranteeing loans made by private 
groups, has taken an interest in the de- 
velopment of organized communities. It 
has worked out a plan of financing them. 
I understand that codpetative groups, 
planning to develop coéperative communi- 
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ties after detailed analysis of their plans, 
have been able to fit in their programs 
with provisions of the Housing Adminis- 
tration for carrying out Title II of the 
Housing Act. 

The Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration, which is prin- 
cipally concerned with slum clearance, 
has in several instances taken steps which 
are clearly in the direction of afforded op- 
portunities for the decentralization of 
people. It has erected a community of 
homes, which through a limited dividend 
corporation at Alta Vista, Virginia, con- 
sists of homes for workers employed in 
industries there which are of the decen- 
tralized type. Iam not familiar with that 
community except that the principal in- 
dustry is rayon and that the community 
was erected because of a great shortage of 
housing there, which provided a situation 
which was described as having the char- 
acteristics of a slum. 

It is uncertain at this time whether dur- 
ing the coming year there will be exten- 
sion of the activities of agencies which I 
have mentioned with respect to activities 
which are part of or harmonious with the 
decentralization idea. 

Since there can be wide latitude in the 
type of homestead community, there may 
be some merit in attempting to list some- 
what categorically the principal types or 
kinds of homesteads which can be built 
and financed either with private or govern- 
ment funds. 

First, individual and independent home- 
steads. The present net-work of paved 
automobile roads in the United States is 
encouraging a certain unmeasured amount 
of subsistence homestead development 
without outside or government encour- 
agement. It is probable that the de- 
velopment of what some have called 
““shoe-string’’ villages, extending out as 
lateral appendages to our present cities and 
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villages, will continue. There are many 
who believe that it would be desirable to 
develop county zoning which would as- 
sure more orderly development of this 
kind, as the haphazard, ‘‘shoe-string”’ 
character of some of this development is 
bound to have serious consequences in 
many cases with respect to school facili- 
ties and the development of community 
life. 

In the last ten years there has been a 
decided movement among our well-to-do 
people to build new homes in the suburbs 
or out in the open country. There are a 
great many middle-class people in the 
cities, and particularly among working 
people, who as children lived on farms 
and who look forward to a time when they 
can save a few hundred dollars and, largely 
on their own initiative, build a home ona 
plot of ground along one of the paved 
highways leading into the city. For the 
most part, this appears a desirable trend to 
be encouraged, and a financial loan system 
is in need of development to take care of 
this type of individual. But, as I have 
said, county zoning may be necessary. 
The idea of city planning would be ex- 
tended to the entire county or metropoli- 
tan area where this type of development 
is likely to take place. Otherwise, the 
fringes of the cities may after a time take 
on characteristics somewhat like the 
blighted areas so often bordering business 
districts. 

The second type of development in- 
volves garden-home communities adja- 
cent to present cities and centers of 
employment. Such developments do not 
contemplate moving industry from its 
present location but rather in spreading 
the city in an orderly manner over a wide 
area. Instead of directing new housing 
in the form of apartment houses and 
crowded dwellings, this type of develop- 
ment contemplates suburban homes on 
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tracts of land large enough for fruit and 
garden production. 

Third, there is the development of small 
industrial cities. There are many small, 
semi-industrial cities and villages of under 
10,000 population located throughout the 
United States. Many of these lie in the 
area extending from the Mississippi River 
to the Alleghany Mountains. They have 
good transportation facilities both in the 
form of railroads and truck lines, and at 
the present time their factory personnel 
consists in large part of the sons and 
daughters of farmers living within a ra- 
dius of up to 25 miles of the factory. 
More than this, good farming land can be 
bought at the edges of these cities and 
villages at farm land prices. It is 
difficult to provide for this development, 
which consists principally of spreading 
the small industrial center over a wider 
area of land with employment for workers 
in industries which are at present located 
within the village or which are likely to 
locate there because of factors including 
availability of power, availability of cer- 
tain natural resources, and the type and 
character of the workmen available there. 

The fourth type consists of new or- 
ganized rural industrial communities 
located in the country or in the non-in- 
dustrial country villages. This type of 
development implies the establishment of 
both industries and homes for workers 
now in cities or from farms. I believe 
that Mr. Henry Ford is experimenting 
with this 
Naturally, this type of development hinges 
on provision for industry which will pro- 
vide employment. Mr. Ford has taken a 
number of steps involving the manufac- 
ture of certain of the parts needed for his 
automobiles in separate industries so de- 
centralized as to assure workers of oppor- 
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development in Michigan. 


tunities for activities which will supple- 
ment theit income and also provide them 
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with a better environment for raising their 
families. I am told that he contemplates 
further decentralization of this sort and 


that he has been encouraged by what has 


been accomplished so far. 

The fifth type involves development 
which is not industrial. It provides for 
cutting up areas of fertile agricultural 
land into smaller farms where opportuni- 
ties could be provided for the relocation 
of subsistence farmers from submarginal 
lands where they are now located. Their 
removal to better lands would provide 
them with opportunities for continuing 
agricultural production under more favor- 
able circumstances. It is not assumed 
that this movement will increase agricul- 
tural production but that it will provide 
an opportunity for a much higher standard 
of living for families through the greater 
volume and variety of products they can 
produce with less effort on good land as 
compared with production on poor lands, 
which led them inevitably through that 
companion of poverty land, poverty 
homes. In this type of development the 
way is open for the introduction of in- 
dustry. 

I have attempted only to sketch the 
high points dealing with the background 
of the present efforts in the direction of 
population and industrial decentraliza- 
tion. I wish to say something about two 
extremely important aspects of decen- 
tralization and the social philosophy 
underlying this trend. 

First, it is clear that communities of the 
types I have mentioned will not succeed 
without industrial employment. If they 
are built in the country without ample 
industrial employment, they can only turn 
into rural slums. If industry is unwilling 
to go to the country, then the country 
must go to industry. There is, unfortun- 
ately, a lack of information respecting the 
relationship of the size of plants to efficient 


operation of the plants in the many vary- 
ing types of industry. It would be desir. 
able if we had one or two large scale ex- 


periments where an industrial city of 
100,000 of more was surrounded with a 
plan of industrial development providing 
for homesteads for workers, garden homes 
in a belt five or six miles around the pres- 
ent city. 

Secondly, developments of this kind 
must be considered not as new city sub- 
divisions, but as new integrated communi- 
ties. I look with hope to the latter view, 
for if they are organized as new integrated 
communities, we can hope to learn a great 
deal about the way of developing a new 
pattern of life and a new mode of living. 

I have no great confidence in transport- 
ing city people, who have become accus- 
tomed to living in a very high specialized 
society where they have largely lost the 
knack of doing things for themselves, 
into decentralized industrial communities 
where there will be a great many things 
which they must do for themselves and 
for their families, if this type of living is 
to be successful. Just how much home 
work and handicraft work can serve as a 
practical supplement is not known for we 
are without definite measures of their 
meaning except under certain special and 
limited conditions. I am inclined to 
think that the contribution of home in- 
dustry is not as great as the extreme en- 
thusiasts proclaim but likely more than 
the average citizen believes. Its success 
depends so largely upon individual in- 
genuity and individual capacities. I have 
no confidence that all types of people can 
make the adjustment necessary to live 
successfully in this new type of commun- 
ity. Like everything else, these com- 
munities have their price and their reward. 
To be successful there must be a new pro- 
gram of adult education of a high order. 
Thus far, those of us who have been inter- 
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ested in this development have given con- 
siderable time to the problem of the physt- 
ical set-up of communities, the most 


desirable size of plots of land, house plans, 


financing arrangements and other ele- 
ments of administration. There is a great 
task ahead in the field of adult education 
centering about the reorientation and re- 
adaptation of families to this pattern of 
community living. Economists and so- 
cial philosophers roughly divide them- 
selves into two schools, not wholly 
distinct but considerably different. The 
first lay their emphasis upon income. 
Many of my friends say that there is noth- 
ing inherently wrong with present city 
industrial life except lack of income; that 
if society could be reorganized in some way 
so that every family could have more in- 
come, there would not be any particular 
argument left for the rural industrial type 
of living. The other school argues that 
income alone is not enough; that our so- 
ciety has really become too complex and 
complicated and that rural industrial com- 
munities offer a compromise between 


‘individualism on the one hand, and the 


age for technology and science on the 
other. 

In my own thinking, I look upon de- 
centralization of industry and the rural 
industrial community as a means to a more 
abundant social life, rather than only a 
means to greater efficiency in the produc- 
tion of physical commodities. Most eco- 
nomic discussions on decentralization of 
industry are almost without exception 
based upon considerations of physical 
efficiency and productivity. Even when 
the economist discusses decentralization 
of industry from the standpoint of human 
welfare, he is prone to state his argument 
in terms of a greater or lesser output of 
the man-satisfying goods for a greater or 
smaller input of human energy. In other 
words, we are apt to discuss decentraliza- 


tion in terms of physical efficiency rather 
than in terms of ultimate human weltare. 

The social gains to be derived from a 
mode of living made possible through de- 
centralized industry and workers living 
upon small agricultural plots of land may 
be grouped into two major classes. First, 
what I choose to call the physical or 
economic advantages, and, second, the 
esthetic advantages. By physical or eco- 
nomic advantages I mean those advan- 
tages which may be measured quantita- 
tively in terms of physical or economic 
units. By esthetic advantages I mean 
those which make it possible for the oc- 
cupant of the homestead to experience the 
higher things of life and to increase his 
cultural equipment to the end of attaining 
greater social usefulness. 

Under the physical or economic ad- 
vantages I think of the following: First, 
Dietary: There is a considerable under- 
consumption of fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
and dairy products among the working 
classes of the city, due in large part to the 
relatively high cost of distribution of these 
foods. When the workers live on a sub- 
sistence homestead these costs of distribu- 
tion are entirely eliminated, and, in 
addition, his cost of production for these 
is materially reduced, thus making is pos- 
sible for this under-privileged class to im- 
prove their dietary standards. It is, of 
course, evident that this is true only in 
part of the present urban worker. 

Second, Supplement to income: A home- 
stead offers to the worker an opportunity 
to engage during his spare time in the 
production of directly useful commodities. 
In the cities opportunities for economic 
utilization of spare time are scarce. On 
homesteads the opportunity is there to 
utilize as much spare time as the indi- 
vidual cares to utilize. 

Third, Opportunity for retirement: A 
homestead offers the worker a place to 
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retire if he has passed his period of indus- 
trial usefulness. In event that he owns 
the homestead, it then becomes compar- 
able to savings upon which he draws in 
his old age, but if under a system of ten- 
ancy he has security of tenure he may re- 
tain use of the homestead on a basis similar 
to an old age pension. Federal legisla- 
tion might make it possible for workers in 
industrial plants now leasing homesteads 
from the Government to retain use of the 
property after the age of sixty or sixty- 
five until their death. They might be 
required to pay a nominal rent or they 
might be given use of the property rent 
free, the Government reimbursing itself 
for the costs involved from sources which 
it is now contemplating in its old age 
pension legislation. 

Fourth, Cushion against unemploy- 
ment: In the event of depression affecting 
the whole economy, one industry or a 
single plant, the workers affected who 
live upon subsistence homesteads could to 
a considerable extent fall back upon cul- 
tivation of homesteads to supply them 
with some of the necessities of life until 
such time as employment opportunity 
again picks up. This could also be en- 
couraged by the Government in a fashion 
similar to unemployment insurance by giv- 
ing the worker use of his homestead free of 
cost during such periods of economic 
stress, the cost being met out of the un- 
employment reserves, and these costs being 
recouped from the same sources from 
which the Government now contemplates 
drawing funds for unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The esthetic advantages of subsistence 
homesteading are of great perhaps greater 
importance to the future welfare of our 
society than any of the desirable features of 
subsistence homesteading so far discussed. 
These esthetic advantages, as I can see 
them, are: 


1. Suburban living offers the worker a place to 
raise his children away from the urban 
crowding and urban community slum 
conditions. 

2. It makes available to the workers’ family 
closer association with the out-of-doors, 
that is, with nature. 

3. It reduces the need for expensive clothing, 
permits plainer dress and probably reduces 
the urge to ‘keep up with the Joneses."’ 

4. And this I consider the most important of all 
—homesteading offers the worker and his 
family a chance to utilize their increasing 
leisure time in more uplifting and more 
cultural activities. 


An urban environment permits the use 
of leisure time in handicraft production 
and cultural improvement from study, en- 
joyment of music, engaging in community 
activities, etc., but, at least as organized 
at present, it makes much more possible 
““profitless recreation.’’ A semi-rural en- 
vironment offers the same opportunities 
for the utilization of leisure time as does 
the city, but in addition makes it possible 
for the family to engage in the production 
of fruits and vegetables, to keep poultry 
and a cow or two, and thus to experience 
some of the enjoyment which comes from 
working with nature. 

But not only does homesteading offer 
an opportunity for engaging in this par- 
ticular kind of cultural activity—it also 
permits the engaging in a form of cultural 
activity which has probably the widest 
adaptability with the least requirements 
for special Probably more 
people can grow a garden and some flowers 
and attain a reasonable degree of success 
than can undertake wood or metal work- 
ing or weaving with any degree of success. 
Of course successful gardening and live- 
stock management requires much techni- 
cal training, but it is my contention that a 
higher degree of success may be achieved 
without this technical training than with 
most other activities. 
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I 

Social workers have become increas- 
ingly aware during the past few years that 
juvenile courts, in their efforts to reclaim 
juvenile delinquents, have been failing in 
a considerable proportion of their cases. 
But it comes as a distinct shock when the 
Gluecks, after a careful analysis of one 
thousand cases of delinquent boys handled 
by the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge 
Baker Foundation Clinic, which through 
the studies of Drs. Healy and Bronner 
have come to be regarded as the finest 
example of scientific procedure with 
youthful delinquents in this country, 
boldly assert that 88.2 per cent of these 
delinquents became recidivists during a 
five year period following treatment. Dr. 
Healy in an earlier study (Delinquents and 
Criminals, pp. 73-74) pointed out that 70 
per cent of the boys and 54 per cent of the 
girls committed to correctional institu- 
tions failed, but the Gluecks claim that 
94.4 per cent of their delinquents thus 


committed became recidivists. In fact, 


according to the Gluecks, it apparently 


makes little difference what method of 
treatment is employed by the court, since 
the proportion of failure is uniformly 
high. Those placed in the country failed 
in 88.2 per cent of the cases, those com- 
mitted to non-correctional institutions 
failed in 87.2 per cent, and even those 
placed on probation and parole became 
recidivists in 86.8 per cent of the cases. 

Clearly, something must be wrong 
somewhere, for these figures strike the 
reader as almost unbelievably high. Sev- 
eral questions immediately arise: (1) Was 
the group studied a ‘‘fair sample’ of 
delinquents—an unselected group? (2) 
What standard of success and failure was 
employed in judging the outcome? (3) 
If the findings are correct, what can be 
done to improve the situation? An at- 
tempt will be made to answer these ques- 
tions. 

(1) The group studied. With the year 
1919 as a mid-point, cases of delinquent 
boys referred by the Boston Juvenile Court 
to the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic 
were selected backward to 1917 and for- 
ward to 1922, until a thousand had been 
assembled. It was felt necessary to go 
this far back in time in order to allow a 
five year span after the end of the period 
of prescribed treatment to gauge results 
of the effectiveness of the treatment on the 
boys’ behavior. This study, therefore, 
measures the effectiveness of the court and 
clinic approximately fifteen years ago— 
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a period of great unrest during and follow- 
ing the World War. These thousand boys 
were not the general run of the juvenile 
court, but were those who ‘‘obviously 
had some physical or mental handicap’’ 
and about whom the judge was really 
puzzled—in other words, they represented 
on the whole the most difficult cases. 
That this is true is evidenced by the fact 
that all but 4.6 per cent of the boys ‘‘had 
seriously misbehaved prior to the arrest 
which brought them into the Boston Ju- 
venile Court on the present offense.’’ It 
is hardly fair, therefore, to judge the ju- 
venile court and the clinic today by the 
outcome of their most difficult cases fif- 
teen years ago, even though the Gluecks 
claim that the methods of the court and 
clinic have remained essentially the same 
during these years. 

While this study is handicapped 
throughout by a lack of control groups— 
a weakness fully realized by the Gluecks— 
it is quite significant from the standpoint 
of family back-ground that 29 per cent of 
the parents of these boys were illiterate, 
that seven-eighths of the families in ‘‘nor- 
mal times’’ had required assistance of so- 
cial welfare agencies, that the physical 
condition of the home and neighborhood 
were unwholesome in the great majority of 
cases (subjective judgments, however), 
that 45.5 per cent of the homes were 
‘‘broken”’ by death, desertion, etc., that 
there was mental disease or defect or both 
in 32.3 per cent of the members of the im- 
mediate family, and mental ‘‘peculiari- 
ties’’ in an additional 19.4 per cent, that 
there were ‘‘low moral standards”’ in 70.4 
per cent of the homes, and that there was 
a criminal record for parents or siblings or 
both in 57.9 per cent of the cases. 

As for the characteristics of the delin- 
quent boys themselves, 84.5 per cent were 
at least one year behind grade in their 
school work, 58.1 per cent were engaged 


in street trades, 13.1 per cent were in poor 
physical condition and an identical pro- 
portion were feebleminded, and, judged 
from the psychiatric viewpoint, three- 
fifths of the boys had marked emotional 
and personality defects. From such a 
background as this, we would naturally 
expect a high rate of failure among these 
delinquent boys, irrespective of method of 
disposition by the juvenile court. 

(2) Standard of success and failure. In 
order to reach the figure of 88.2 per cent 
failure of these delinquents during the five 
year post-treatment period, the Gluecks 
not only counted convictions for serious 
offenses (felonies), but also convictions 
for minor offenses (misdemeanors); ar- 
rests not followed by convictions; other of- 
fenses ‘“‘for which the youths somehow 
did not come to the attention of the po- 
lice;’’ minor offenses which had not re- 
sulted in arrest; desertion or dishonorable 
discharge from army or navy; and war- 
rants issued but not served. Instead of 
using a conservative standard of judging 
behavior and counting as failure only con- 
victions for serious offenses—a point on 
which the majority of social workers 
would agree—the Gluecks paint the pic- 
ture of the boys’ records in the blackest 
possible colors. There is considerable 
doubt as to the fairness of counting con- 
viction for a misdemeanor as failure (some 
investigator, by the way, should find out 
how frequently the average citizen com- 
mits a misdemeanor), while to count 
arrests not followed by convictions is 
grossly unfair, when it is common knowl- 
edge how frequently the police arrest on 
suspicion a person known to them to have 
had a delinquency record. After all, the 
failure of these boys, as judged by con- 
victions for serious offenses, 568 cases out 
of the group of 905 boys whose post- 
treatment conduct was determinable, or 
62.75 per cent, is pronounced enough. If 
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to this is added the group convicted of 
minor offenses, 167 cases, or 18.45 per 
cent, a total is reached of 81.2 per cent law 
violations. Unfortunately, no table is 
provided to show the type and distribu- 
tion of offenses committed by these boys 
in the post-treatment period. 

(3) Suggestions for improvement. It is 
surprising to learn that the Boston Juven- 
ile Court, after requesting the Judge Baker 
Foundation Clinic to examine the boys 
and make recommendations for their 
treatment, follows those recommendations 
in only 21.5 per cent of the cases. Vari- 
ous reasons are given for this non-com- 
pliance, such as: a variety of unrecorded 
differences of opinion between court and 
clinic, legal or procedural obstacles to 
carrying out the clinic’s recommendations, 
lack of parental codperation, refusal or in- 
ability of various social agencies to assist 
the court in the placement of certain de- 
linquents, limited skill of probation offi- 
cers, paucity of necessary community fa- 
cilities for dealing with the delinquent, 
etc. Obviously the court and clinic 
should ‘‘get together’’ and coérdinate 
their work, the clinic should not confine 
itself to diagnosis and writing prescrip- 
tions for treatment but should take an 
active part in the treatment program. To 
do this effectively, ‘the clinic should be 
incorporated into the court.”’ 

This book is not so much an indictment 
of the juvenile court and the clinic as it 
is an indicement of society itself which 
permits, nay, even fosters, conditions of 
living which inevitably result in the de- 
linquency of youth. As a result of the 
widespread and heated discussion of the 
Gluecks’ study of delinquents in Boston 
will come a more intensive analysis of 
our present methods of handling delin- 
quents elsewhere, and further research ‘‘to 
disprove’’ the Gluecks’ disturbing con- 
clusions. 


II 


Miss Beard, in her attempt to evaluate 
the results of probationary treatment 
with juvenile delinquents, selects 500 
cases (400 boys, 100 girls) referred by the 
Boston Juvenile Court to the Judge Baker 
Foundation Clinic and examined there se- 
tially during a period of more than two 
years, beginning January 1, 1924. This is 
approximately five years after the delin- 
quents included in the Gluecks’ study were 
examined. Follow-up interviews were 
begun by Miss Beard on January 1, 1929, 
which allows for a post-probation period 
of four or five years in which to observe 
the effects of probation. 

For 43 per cent of the boys and 76 per 
cent of the girls, the probation was re- 
garded as successful, since these delin- 
quents from the date their probation 
ended to the time of the completion of 
this study, five to seven years, had ‘‘de- 
sisted from misconduct.’’ In this ‘‘suc- 
cessful’’ group, however, are included 25 
boys (6.25 per cent) who were returned to 
court for crimes committed during their 
probation terms. For a smaller group (34 
per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the 
girls), probation resulted only in tempor- 
ary cessation of delinquency. The ‘‘fail- 
ures’’ included 21 per cent of the boys and 
12 per cent of the girls. On the whole, 
therefore, Miss Beard found about 50 per 
cent of delinquent children succeeding on 
probation, as contrasted with 13.2 per 
cent successful probation found by the 
Gluecks for a group of delinquent boys 
studied five yeats previously. 

In defense of the work of the clinic, Miss 
Beard finds that on the basis of the various 
examinations with regard to the child's 
health, mental condition, behavior record, 
etc., the clinic can predict with a high 
degree of accuracy the outcome of proba- 
“Of the boys given 


tion in a given case. 
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good prognosis by the clinic, only g per 
cent were failures, while of the boys given 
poor prognosis, only 25 per cent were 
successes. Where a good prognosis was 
made for the girls, 92 per cent were suc- 
cesses; where the prognosis was poor, 53 
per cent were failures.”’ 

Whether a child is to succeed or fail on 
probation is largely determined by the 
home and neighborhood conditions, by 
the child’s health, his companionships, 
his recreational interests, his work experi- 
ences, and his educational back-ground. 
Probation officers have long sought an 
answer to the question, Does moving the 
family reform the child? ‘‘In 60 per cent 
of the 68 families who moved, probation 
for the child was counted a success... . 
and in only 16 per cent of the whole group 
the change of districts did not affect the 
behavior of the child.’’ Apparently, 
also, intensive case work with the child's 
family paid high dividends in terms of 
successful treatment. Even feebleminded 
delinquents were successes on probation in 
about half the cases. 

Although half the children had carious 
teeth, a third had enlarged or diseased 
tonsils, and a considerable proportion 
were suffering from defective vision, di- 
gestive disorders, venereal diseases, etc., 
little evidence was found of a direct rela- 
tionship between conduct and health. 
‘Physical defects may indirectly cause 
delinquency, but their correction does not 
automatically eliminate the delinquency."’ 

In an interesting analysis of the com- 
panionship factor in delinquency, Miss 
Beard finds 27.2 per cent of the delinquents 
committed the offense upon their own in- 
itiative, 8.0 per cent committed the offense 
alone, but at the instigation of another, 
11.8 per cent were involved with one com- 
panion in the offense, while 52.6 per cent 
were with two or more companions. Pro- 
bation was employed with far more suc- 


603, 
cess with delinquents involved with others 
than it was with the ‘‘lone hands.”’ 

For the probation officer looking for 
practical suggestions, Miss Beard’s book 
will prove stimulating, but the statistical 
treatment of the material leaves much to 


be desired. 
Il 


“Who are delinquent women? From 
what soil do they spring? What are their 
physical, mental, and social characteris- 
What are they like in childhood, in 
What oc- 


tics? 
adolescence, and in adulthood? 
cupations do they embark upon? Are 
they steady and reliable workers, or the 
reverse? What about their sexual experi- 
ences? Do they make good wives and 
How do they respond to the 
How do they 


mothers? 
regime of a reformatory? 
behave while under parole supervision in 
the community? How do 
develop after official restraint has been 
What proportion of them re- 


their careers 


removed? 
form and settle down to at least a law- 
abiding, if not a constructive life? Is 
it possible to predict what will happen to 
various types of delinquents as a result of 
different forms of treatment?’’ To answer 
these questions, and thus to fill a notable 
gap in the literature on crime and punish- 
ment, the Gluecks, following in general 
the same method of study as in their pre- 
vious two publications, make a statistical 
as well as case study analysis of five hun- 
dred delinquent women sentenced by 
Massachusetts courts to the Reformatory 
during the period 1914 to 1924. 

To gain the reader's interest from the 
outset, the Gluecks present in a Gallery 
of Women eleven ‘‘life histories’’ of de 
linquent women, covering a wide range of 
““types,’’ from Marie, a victim of circum- 
stances, and Margaret, a stubborn child, 
to Minnie, 


Louisa, a 


“everybody's woman,’’ and 


murceress. There follows a 
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description of the family background of 
the five hundred women, in which there 
stand out prominently the illiteracy of the 
parents (34.8 per cent), the low occupa- 
tional status of the fathers, the high pro- 
portion of mothers gainfully employed 
(55.7 per cent), the low economic con- 
dition of the families, necessitating finan- 
cial assistance from social agencies in over 
half the cases (53.4 per cent), “‘poor”’ 
home and neighborhood conditions, men- 
tal diseases or defect in 58.6 per cent of the 
families, ‘‘poor’’ conjugal relations of par- 
ents (27.4 per cent), broken homes (58.4 
per cent), “‘poor’’ parental discipline (64.3 
per cent), ‘‘poor’’ moral standards (55.1 
per cent), and criminality in other mem- 


bers of the family in 80.7 per cent of the 
cases, 

The women themselves were on the 
whole a sorry lot, as evidenced by the 
fact that over one-third were feebleminded 
and nine-tenths were retarded one or more 
years in school; that seven-tenths had 
hatmful habits during childhood; that 
98.2 per cent were sexually immoral, and 
67.8 pet cent were venereally diseased be- 


fore commitment; that 35.5 per cent gave 


birth to illegitimate children; that two- 
thirds of them had previous ‘‘arrests,’’ 
and nearly one-third had ‘‘served time’’ 
in a penal institution. Most of those who 
married, married ‘‘pick-ups,’’ often vici- 
ous and criminal. A fifth of the marriages 
were disrupted within six months. 

What did the Reformatory do with 
these women? It cured their venereal dis- 
eases and otherwise improved their physi- 
cal condition; it gave them training in 
home making and in the wholesome use of 
leisure; it gave some better ethical stand- 
ards and habits of self-control. To some, 
the Reformatory was a harmful influence, 
since through vicious associations there 
they acquired knowledge regarding illicit 
sex practices, perversions, methods of 


prostitution, techniques of abortion, and 
a vile vocabulary. Some effect of the 
Reformatory training is seen in the parole 
record of these women. Of 256 women 
whose conduct on parole was definitely 
known, 45 per cent were not delinquent 
during parole, 23 per cent were actually 
arrested, and 32 per cent, though grossly 
misbehaving, were not arrested. 

Five years after the expiration of parole 
these women were again checked up, only 
44.6 per cent being interviewed person- 
ally. Only 28.5 per cent during the post 
parole period were not sexually immoral, 
a considerable reduction from the 52.9 per 
cent who were not immoral during the 
parole period. A good proportion of the 


women, therefore, while under supervision 
could keep straight, but relapsed after 
supervision was withdrawn, Nearly a 
fourth of the women five years after parole 
were venereally diseased, and nearly ten 
per cent more were probably infected. 
More than three-fourths of the women 
(76.4 per cent) were regarded by the 
Gluecks as delinquent in this later 
check-up. 

An interesting chapter 1s given over to 


discussion of methods of predicting re- 


cidivism, based upon follow-up studies of 
recidivism of women correlated with cer- 
tain physical and mental traits, experi- 
ences, etc., of the women themselves. 
Under such a rating scale, somewhat 
analogous to the use of the I.Q., a judge 
could tell presumably whether a certain 
type of woman would best benefit by re- 
formatory training or probation. While 
suggestive and ingenious, this method has 
two fatal weaknesses—first, the total num- 
ber of factors to be considered is too great 
(153 are listed by the Gluecks but only 11 
are used for prediction purposes); and sec- 
ond, human beings cannot be reduced to 
types, each individual being a unique 
personality. 
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This third volume of the Gluecks is 
perhaps the most comprehensive statisti- 
cal analysis of delinquent women ever 
attempted. It is a mine of valuable in- 
formation for criminologists, parole offi- 
cers, institution workers, and those en- 
gaged in social research. A word of 
caution is in order, however, as to the 
interpretation of the statistical data. 
There are two types of social factors— 
those which can be measured in objec- 
tive terms, such as size of family, school 
retardation, physical defects, etc., and 
those which cannot with our present 
facilities be measured objectively; namely, 
conjugal relations, parental discipline, 
neighborhood conditions, etc., which, if 
measured at all, must be largely subjec- 
tive. Who can tell what is ‘‘good”’ and 
what is ‘‘poor’ parental discipline? It 
is entirely a relative matter, and depends 
upon highly complex individual reactions. 
A method which might succeed with one 
child would fail with another. It appears 
rather contradictory to say that a child 
had “good” parental discipline yet be- 
came delinquent, These subjective meas- 
urements, therefore, when presented in 


fractions of a percentage, and alongside 


social factors measured objectively, have 
an appearance of scientific accuracy which 
they, in fact, do not possess. 


FreperaAL TRANSIENT ProGraM. AN Eva.uative 
Survey, May To Jury, 1934. By Ellery F. Reed. 
New York. The Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless, 1935. 143 pp. $1.00. 


Invaluable and timely is the publication 
of Dr. Reed’s evaluative survey of the Fed- 
eral Transient Program. Every worker in 
the Federal Transient Service and almost 
every layman connected with the service 
on advisory committees will feel that he 
has had the price of his dollar after he 
has seen this comprehensive study. All 
workers in the Federal Transient Service 
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will feel that they deserve a little piece 
of a halo for accomplishing a small part 
of this tremendous piece of national or- 
ganization, and this in spite of the fact 
that the survey makes many severe but 
constructive criticisms. 

For example, it points out most em- 
phatically the need of a better medical 
program, the need for earmarking of funds 
for the Federal Transient Service, the un- 
ethical practices of having transients do 
full time work for a relief amount that 
violates all government codes of salary, 
for the necessity of more adequate re- 
search in the fields of transient work, and 
for the need of more emphasis on a pro- 
gram for youth. One of the important 
points brought out in the study is the fact 
that the Auditing Department in many 
states has played an undue part in the 
transient program and has sometimes con- 
trolled phases of the work which should 
rightfully belong to other departments, 

One cannot but be deeply impressed by 
the report's presentation of all that has 
been accomplished in a short time and 
by the contrast which these accomplish- 
ments present with the dark picture of the 


past as related to the care of transients, 


It is much to be hoped that the Federal 


Transient Service may be permitted a long 
enough life to profit by the suggestions, 
the criticisms, and the inspiration of this 
report. 

There are certain small criticisms to be 
made of the survey, itself, as is to be ex- 
pected, since it, too, like the Federal 
Transient Service, had to take shape in an 
incredibly short time. The amount of 
space and attention given to the educa- 
tional program of the transient service 
seems inadequate. Such constructive bits 
of work, as the Iowa State program, or the 
San Luis Obispo placement program, were 
not mentioned. A chapter or a part of a 
chapter on the need for publicity would 
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perhaps be in place. In several instances 
errors of fact have been made with respect 
to sections of work with which | am 
familiar, Perhaps such errors, which 
were of course inevitable, have been cor- 
rected in a later edition, 

I for one feel extremely grateful for this 
report and believe that it will prove a 
splendid contribution to the development 
of an adequate Transient Service and per- 
haps to its preservation as a Federal pro- 
ject. 

Dororny Wysor Smirn. 

Transient Center, Los Angeles, California. 


Tue Trennigur or Socian Investigation. By C. 
Luther Fry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1934. 315 pp. $2.50 


Dr. Fry has produced a very practical 
work differing widely in emphasis from 
the usual text on social statistics or de- 
tailed discussion on social methodology. 
From his broad experience in dealing with 
research in an administrative way, he has 
drawn illustrations of methods of meeting 
research problems not usually treated in 
the texts. Such sections as those on de- 
limiting the project and estimating time 
and costs cover principles usually assumed 
by writers on method, yet anyone who has 
dealt with inexperienced workers realizes 
that it is unwarranted to assume that such 
knowledge is general. His practical prin- 
ciples embodied in the chapters on writing 
the report and applying the findings also 
are unusual in books on research method. 

An especially valuable contribution to 
the philosophy of social research is con- 
tained in the discussion miscalled Qualita- 
tive Analysis. What Dr. Fry treats in 
this chapter is not the technique of treat- 
ing so-called qualitative traits. This he 


approaches in his discussion of Tests and 
Experiments. What his chapter deals 
with chiefly is the admission that too few 
advocates of the objective-behavioristic 
school would make; namely, that in the 
most carefully objective research plan, 
subjective elements inevitably enter. The 
author's quite logical contribution is that 
regardless of the determination to pursue 
objective methods in the later stages of 
the investigation, the investigator willy 
nilly must project his personality in the 
processes of delimiting the study and de 
fining categories. In the author's own 
words, “‘Social inquiry is so interwoven 
with the warp and woof of life that the 
very terms and the surroundings of your 
questions are likely to be influenced 
greatly by your particular outlook." And 
again, ‘‘Many of the first-rate sociological 
investigations owe their claim to impor- 
tance not primarily to the facts collected 
but to the angle from which the facts are 
viewed." 

The limitation of Dr. Fry’s book as a 
manual arises from the fact that having 
treated so many preliminary matters in 
useful detail from the viewpoint of the ad- 
ministrator and the young worker bent on 
finding out about and choosing between 
methods of research, he has been able to 
give too little attention to the technical 
details which come up in carrying for- 
ward a research project. His whole 
treatment of the statistical method is con- 
fined to the chapter on Quantitative Anal- 
ysis which, while full enough to give the 
student a general idea of the uses of statis- 
tical procedures, is not in sufficient detail 
to constitute a manual. 

T. J. Woorrer, Jr. 

University of North Carolina. 
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Tar Evornic Prepicamentr, By S.J. Holmes, New 
York; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933 
2.32 Pp 

Tue Case ror Srerinization, By Leon F, Whitney, 
New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company, 1934 
309 pp. $a.s0 

Human Srermization, By J, H, Landman, New 
York; The Macmillan Company, 1932. 4341 pp 
$4.00 

Hurepity AND Environment, By Gladys C, Schwes- 
inger. Edited by Frederick Osborn, New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 484 pp. $4.00 

A Ducane or Prooress in Evonnics. A Symposium 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934 


531 PP: 

Human Srermity. By Samuel Raynor Meaker. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934. 
276 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Menta Dericiency Dur to Birtu Injuries. By 
Edgar A. Doll, Winthrop M. Phelps, and Ruth 
Taylor Melcher. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932. 289 pp. Illustrated. $4.50. 

Tue Twiticut or Parentrnoop. By Enid Charles. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1934. 
226 pp. $2.50. 


Slow as are changes in our fundamental 
mores, the recent progress in applied eu- 
genics seems remarkable. Where the the- 
ory of personal right seemed so long im- 
pregnable to any attack of social restraint, 
eugenics has made entrance. In spite of a 
legal opposition, long held and firmly set, 
and a popular hostility intensely emo- 
tional, eugenics considerations are making 
headway both in Jaw and in public opin- 
ion. We are moving toward the time 
when parenthood will be thought of not as 
a personal right but a social privilege. It 
is recent knowledge concerning human 
heredity, gathered by science, that has 
carried us as far as we have gone, and were 
our knowledge more complete and less 
open to debate, the eugenics program 
would be more advanced than it is. The 
Eugenic Predicament splendidly reveals what 


has already been accomplished. As is al 
ways true in slow movement, we realize 
what has happened only by looking back- 
ward, Holmes gives us not only a brief 
summary of this development of eugenics 
bute also a frank and fair statement of some 
of the difficulties that are retarding the 
movement. These can by no means be 
charged merely to prejudice, for, as 
Holmes shows us, scientists of the first 
rank are not in full agreement, as some of 
the severest critics come from science it- 
self. There is no better brief summary of 
the present status of eugenics in the United 
States. 

The Case for Sterilization covers much the 
same field as does Holmes’ book but is 
more popular and, as the title suggests, 
propagandistic. It is a splendid book to 
interest the beginner in eugenics. 

Human Sterilization is a veritable store- 
house of eugenic information. It would 
be difficult in a book of this size to handle 
the subject more completely. It discusses 
the history of the eugenics movement, the 
statistics of the mentally incompetent 
people in this country, the legal evolution 
of human sterilization, the three most im- 
portant decisions thus far made by the 
court, the present status of our steriliza- 
tion laws, the biology of human steriliza- 
tion, eugenic surgery and its effect, and, 
finally, the problem of social policy. 

Heredity and Environment is a massive 
analysis of influences that operate upon 
mental traits. Much data is interpreted 
in the effort to untangle conditions of 
hereditary or environmental origin operat- 
ing upon human personality. The book 
concludes: ‘‘And there is strong evidence, 
from studies made in this country and in 
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England, that the higher intelligence of 
the upper socio-economic groups as com- 
pared with groups lower in the socio- 
economic scale, is to an important extent 
due to differences in hereditary capacity.”’ 

A Decade of Progress in Eugenics is an en- 
cyclopedia of information regarding many 
phases of eugenics. It is made up of 
papers read at the Third International 
Congress of Eugenics, held at New York 
in 1932. These scientific papers are cat- 
alogued under such classifications as 
Anthropometric Methods, Race Amalga- 
mation, Selection, Positive and Negative 
Eugenics, Differential Fecundity, and Hu- 
man Genetics. It is a source book of 
great value to the student of marriage and 
the family. 

Human Sterility is adapted to the medi- 
cal specialist. It issues from a large clini- 
cal experience and is illustrated by many 
case histories. Although written for the 
physician, it will be welcomed by the 
teacher of marriage courses and will prove 
a popular book of reference for students 
studying marriage. 

Mental Deficiency Due to Injuries is an- 
other medical book that every instructor 
of marriage courses will want to have in 
his private library and will wish available 
for the reference reading of his students. 
It is a book that we have long needed. It 
is another evidence of the strength of the 
feeling among medical men that the dan- 
gers of child birth need to be decreased and 
that this can come about only by their 
becoming better known. 

The Twilight of Parenthood is a layman's 
book. It seeks to convince the reader that 
there is danger of under-population in the 
western world. The problem is pointedly 
stated by the assertion that a stationary 
population can only be maintained if every 
woman bears about three children, and in 
practice this means that many must have 
four or five to make up for the deficiency 


of others. ‘“The problem before us can be 
put briefly by asking how we are to obtain 
a sufficient number of four- or five-child 
families’’ (p. 196). The reader will be 
interested in the author’s treatment of 
contraception. He insists that this new 
feature makes it impossible to compare 
the population growth in the United 
States with any preceding experience. He 
thinks it possible that unintentional in- 
fluences are lessening fertility and, in ad- 
dition, that the field of diminishing fertil- 
ity is continually extending (p. 187). 
This is a thoughtful, well written book. 


Tue Famiry—Its Sociotocy aNp Sociau PsycHiaTrRY. 
By Joseph Kirk Folsom New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1934. 604 pp. $4.00. 


The Family—Its. Sociology and Social 
Psychiatry is a distinctive contribution to 
the steadily increasing number of books on 
the family. In this volume Professor Fol- 
som succeeds in a commendable manner in 
integrating the various approaches to the 
study of the family. In the language of 
the author, he ‘‘attempts to weave cul- 
tural anthropology, individual psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, history, sociology, 
economics, and psychiatry into a unitary 
science of the family.’’ This is a big order 
but Professor Folsom accomplishes his ob- 
jective to a degree, and in a manner, which 
will surprise and please the reader. 

The volume is divided into six parts and 
eighteen chapters. Part I treats The Fam- 
ily Pattern and Its Subcultural Basis, while 
Part II is concerned with The Cultural His- 
tory and Geography of The Family. The 
two chapters of Part III give attention to 
Social Change and The Family. Part IV 
bears the title Family Problems and Mass 
Adjustments, and devotes a chapter to 
each of the following topics: Controlled 
reproduction, marriage, divorce, ‘‘the love 
mores,’’ and the economics of children and 
the home. Part V is concerned with 
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Family Problems and Individual Adjust- 
ments. This division also carries discus- 
sions of ‘‘family organization and pet- 
sonality,’ ‘“‘marital rdles, frustrations, 
and interaction,’’ parent-child relation- 
ships and education, and individual 
treatment of individual maladjustments. 
Part VI discusses in able manner The Fu- 
ture of The Family System. 

Outstanding features about The Family 
—Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry include 
a comparative description of the American 
family and that of the Trobriand Island- 
ers of Melanesia. This contrast of the 
family patterns of a pre-literate people 
with that of a modern industrial culture, 
furnishes the student a splendid and en- 
lightening comparison. 

Chapter II bears the title ‘‘Basic Defini- 
tions: Cultural and Subcultural.’’ In this 
chapter such terms as ‘‘configuration,”’ 
“conditioning,’’ “‘behavior,’’ ‘‘behavior 
patterns,’’ ‘‘social interaction,’’ ‘‘ide- 
ologies,’’ and the like are discussed in 
clarifying manner. Professor Folsom 
makes timely use of many terms which are 
not new in the terminology of sociology, 
but are relatively new in extensive usage 
in sociology. 

Without a doubt, Chapter III of Profes- 
sor Folsom’s book will receive consider- 
able criticism and the book is likely to 
lose a few adoptions because of the content 
of this chapter. In it, Professor Folsom 
discusses ““The Nature and Kinds of 
Love.’’ This is timely and appropriate 
but in those schools and localities where 


the discussion of such topics is tabooed: 


by administrative officers and ‘‘the good 
public,’’ some professors will be hesitant 
in the adoption of the book. Only intelli- 
gent discussions of these subjects, like that 
of Professor Folsom’s, will eliminate ta- 
boos against frank treatment of these 
universally and basically important phe- 
nomena. In this respect, Professor Fol- 
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som is to be commended for producing a 
scientific and intellectually honest treatise 
rather than a book to-suit everyone, in- 
cluding weak-kneed sentimentalists. The 
Family—Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry 
is indeed a contribution of worth. 
WituraM E. Cote. 
University of Tennessee. 


By O. W. Riegel. New 
1934. 231 pp. 


Mopsi1izinG ror CHAos. 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
$2.50. 

Critical analysis of the part communi- 
cation agencies play in our society is one 
of the most neglected fields in the social 
sciences; but this little volume does its 
bit toward remedying that situation. 

The author, a former newspaperman and 
now a teacher of journalism at Washing- 
ton and Lee University, sets himself the 
task of exposing the control of news by 
nationalistic interest. An analysis of the 
control exerted over the techniques of 
news communication is followed by a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘coloring’’ and ‘‘slanting’’ 
news for nationalistic purposes; and the 
reader is left with the idea that a good 
sized salt-shaker should accompany each 
copy of his favorite newspaper. And he 
supplies ample facts and arguments to back 
up his contention that, ‘n other countries 
at least, the wells of information are pol- 
luted or clarified, opened or closed, in ac- 
cordance with set policies of rulers or 
forces behind rulers. Sometimes this is 
done blatantly and without denial of the 
fact, sometimes more subtly through sub- 
sidies of apparently independent organiza- 
tions. Nor, as he demonstrates, is the 
press of the United States free of such in- 
fluence. Even the League of Nations is 
keenly aware of the value of a ‘‘good 
press’ and is organized to obtain favorable 
treatment. 

Beyond its primary purpose of exposing 
the machinations by which international 
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opinion is formed as its manufacturers 
would like it formed, the book is used 
as the text for a sermon against national- 
ism. But perhaps its most startling con- 
tribution to social science is the manner in 
which it shows the fallacy of the idea that 
with increased communication must come 
better, and more sympathetic, understand- 
ing among peoples and nations. In spite 
of his emphasis on the propagandistic side 
of news the fact lies clearly revealed that 
communication may lead to antagonism 
as well as to coOperation. 

The journalistic training of the writer 
shows through what is evidently an at- 
tempt at a sincerely scholarly work; in 
his choice of title and in such chapter 
headings as “‘Definitions: Nationalism 
Rampant,"’ ‘‘Nervous System and Psycho- 
sis,’ ‘‘Radio Armaments,’’ and his ‘‘Con- 
clusion: Toward a New Dark Ages?’’; a 
question he answers in the affirmative un- 
less something is done soon to change the 
trend. In spite of such journalistic use of 
terms, the book is not always easy reading; 
and it is perhaps unfortunate that the 
cover should be of bright yellow. 

Harry E. Moore. 

University of North Carolina. 


Human Sex Anatomy. By Robert Latou Dickinson. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 1933. 
145 pp. $10.00. 


Human Sex Anatomy is the fifth in a se- 
ties of twelve volumes on The Medical 
Aspects of Human Fertility, projected 
some years ago by the National Commit- 
tee on Maternal Health, of which Dr. 
Dickinson is chairman. Those familiar 
with preceding volumes need only be told 


that this one fully maintains the unique 
quality and high merit of its predecessors. 
In fact, this appears to be the most origi- 
nal and daring of the series. It represents 
a vast amount of painstaking research in a 
field where it is extremely difficult to re- 
place estimates and opinions with accu- 
rate measurements. It contains text of 119 
pages, bibliography of 14 pages, and 175 
plates, nearly all of which present a con- 
siderable number of beautifully executed 
drawings. 

No doubt this volume will find its great- 
est usefulness and warmest appreciation 
among gynecologists. It is certainly far 
beyond the critical powers of a mere lay- 
man. It seems clear, however, that the 
volume presents the first extensive collec- 
tion of data on the sex anatomy of male 
and female, with detailed attention to each 
individual organ, covering size, forms, 
circulation, nerves, action in excitation, 
effects of habit and use and abnormalities, 
together with methods of measurement 
and investigation and a statement of mat- 
ters regarding which information is abun- 
dant, scanty or lacking. It is a work that 
certainly will not soon be superseded. Its 
author has united many years of meticu- 
lous research with such skillful draftsman- 
ship as to make the atlas the combined 
product of scientific acumen and artistic 
skill at their best. One of the most ex- 
traordinary results follows: so keen has 
been the search for accurate knowledge 
and so absorbing and instructive the pre- 
sentation that pornographic suggestion has 
been eliminated. 

Frank H. Hankins. 

Smith College. 
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SEVEN AGAINST CRIME 


LEE M. 


BROOKS 


University of North Carolina 


REFORMATORIES FOR WOMEN IN THE UNITED STaTEs. 
By Eugenia C. Lekkerkerker. Groningen—The 


Hague—Batavia: J. B. Wolters, 1931. 614 pp. 
$5.00. 
Private Porice. By J. P. Shalloo. Philadelphia: 


The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1933. 224 pp. $2.50. 

A Docror Stupizs Crimg. By Perry M. Lichtenstein, 
M.D., LL.B. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934. 263 pp. $3.00. 

TwerntTietH Century Crime, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Mernops or Controt. By James Edward Ha- 

Boston: The Stratford Company, 1934. 

$2.00. 


getty. 
222 pp. 

Principces or Criminotocy. By Edwin H. Suther- 
land. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1934. 
611 pp. $3.50. 

Criinotocy. By Albert New 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1934. 
$3.50. 

Report oF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION ON JAILS, 
Wits a Speciat Stupy on Tue Jat PopuLaTIon OF 
Connecticut. By Jerome Davis and others. 
State of Connecticut: Publication approved by 
the Board of Finance and Control, December 3, 


1934. 119 pp. 


York: 
590 pp. 


Morris. 


A more disparate group of contributions 
on a desperate problem could not easily 
be assembled under one heading. Hence 
are presented chronologically: Two re- 
search volumes, one on the woman of- 
fender and one on the little known 
activities of private police; two little 
books meant for the layman; two compre- 
hensive texts for students; and finally, an 
analysis of Connecticut's plan to correct 
its jail system,—all seven books pressing 
toward the ultimate substitution of social 
order for our present criminal chaos. 


I 


In Miss Lekkerkerker’s book, appearing 
just one hundred years after the mission 
of de Tocqueville to examine our peniten- 
tiary system, we have one more evidence 


of the value of seeing ourselves through 
friendly foreign eyes. This doctoral dis- 
sertation was made possible through the 
Netherland-America Foundation and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. While 
it does not uncover many new facts for the 
American student of delinquency, it does 
emphasize objectively all of the reforms 
which we natives have been pointing out 
for years. To Dr. Lekkerkerketr's 
words: ‘‘In no other country than the 
United States do we find such a varied ex- 
hibition of the most divergent penal meth- 
ods ranging from very archaic ones which 
were abolished in our country centuries 
ago to the most daring modern experi- 
ments, from crude and sometimes cruel 
provisions to the latest applications of 
The great value of her work is 


use 


science.”’ 
its drawing together of a vast amount of 


material about our reformatories for 
women. She has covered the field com- 
prehensively. 


As to method, she utilized all available 
literature and observed at first hand a 
representative number of the institutions. 
For four months she lived in the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory and for two months 
in a New York City institution, with 
shorter visits to others throughout the 
country. 

Her conclusion is that our reformatories 
for women are the most progressive penal 
institutions we possess, and that they more 
nearly fit the needs of women than perhaps 
any other type of reformative institution 
in the world. She regrets, however, the 
concentration in one reformatory of all 
women delinquents, whatever the offense, 
and suggests the desirability of more 


specialization of treatment. This, it is 
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realized, would mean separating the larger 
delinquent group into units too small to 
be administered economically by the in- 
dividual state. In this connection it is 
to be wished that she had made bold to 
urge regional reformatories supported 
jointly by the states, each institution to 
specialize on certain types of offenders. 
Inter-state institutions for the conserva- 
tion of human resources regardless of state 
boundaries would seem to be as important 
as conservation of soil resources about 
which some of the states are now co- 
operating so earnestly. 

While he feels that private police are at 
the present time practically indispensa- 
ble Dr. Shalloo looks upon them as a 
contradiction in terms, a sort of legal dual 
personality. “They are public police 
officers and employees of private industrial 
enterprise."’ His book, packed with in- 
teresting information, is an exploration 
into a field hitherto little known. Most 
of us are unaware of the extensive systems 
and intensive observation practised con- 
stantly upon those who serve us in the 
mines and on the railroads, in the stores 
and places of amusement. 

The present organization of coal and 
iron police is unsatisfactory; legislative 
attempts to eliminate abuses have been 
largely futile; operators and unions, both 
afraid of objective study and fact, have 
been particeps criminis in the total problem. 
They believe that strikes are private fights 
and that those not immediately involved 
should mind their own business. As for 
the railroads the picture is brighter. They 
are now careful in their selection of police, 
a far cry from the old-time ‘‘cinder dick.”’ 
In a credit-seeking world the following 
quotation is significant in connection with 
the relations of railroad to public police: 
"“,... failroad police willingly turn over 
offenders to city police, thus allowing the 
latter to get credit for arrests."’ The most 


prominent conclusion concerning private 
detectives is that they should either be 
abolished or placed under the control of 
the proper department of the State. By 
doing this the ‘‘collusive agencies and 
double-crossing union busters would dis- 
appear’” and the constructive agencies 
continuing in business ‘“‘would be given 
the respect and support they deserve.”’ 

Not only is this volume of use in its 
special field but it also contains much of 
value in the analysis and description of 
industrial communities. 


II 


When a legally trained physician serves 
eighteen years on a prison staff he ought to 
speak with authority. This, Dr. Lichten- 
stein has done interestingly in a book 
which cannot be wholly recommended. 
While it contains much that coincides 
with scientific thought on the prevention 
and control of crime, it is out of step and 
inconsistent at several points. Why is 
there a chapter on ‘Moral Defect’’? If 
such troublesome individuals as sadists 
and masochists are mentally ill, as he ad- 
mits, why are they discussed in this chap- 
ter instead of under mental defect or under 
psychopathic inferiority? Where does 
moral accountability end and mental re- 
sponsibility begin? Most of us, he affirms, 
have an ‘‘inherent moral sense that teaches 
us what is right and what is wrong.”’ 
Dr. Lichtenstein’s thoughts on social con- 
trol are interesting. He does not believe 
in sterilization, yet he urges that neither 
moral defectives nor psychopathic persons 
be permitted to marry. On the other 
hand, throughout his book he blames 
Prohibition for racial woes, present and 


future. He specifically recommends 


in connection with narcotics “that poppy 
growing by private citizens be pro- 
hibited.’’ Further, he would censor all 
plays, movies, books, and magazines in 
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order that society may be protected 
against the moral defective; and he would 
reform present-day dances. Thus, he is 
not averse to the idea of prohibition; only 
the eighteenth amendment was all wrong. 

The book is guilty of loose use of terms; 
the more serious because it is intended for 
average readers, especially for parents and 
teachers. Biologists can guess at his real 
meaning when he states that “‘dipsomania 
is at times hereditary in origin,’’ but the 
casual reader may thus be led to worry 
unduly about dipsomaniacal predetermina- 
tion. It is in connection with such points 
as these that one is reminded of Judge 
Marcus Kavanagh’s reference to morons 
in The Criminal and His Allies. Doctors 
and Judges are heard with such confidence 
in the community that theirs is a heavy re- 
sponsibility not to mislead the citizens. 

Despite its interest and its many good 
points such as specific suggestions for the 
creation of new institutions and the im- 
provement of existing ones, and in spite 
of the soundness of his views on treatment 
of the criminal, on probation, and on the 
need for study and early detection of aso- 
cial tendencies, the book is of little value 
to professional readers and of very doubt- 
ful value for others, especially for parents 
and teachers who need to have scientific 
theory and fact—sociological morality as 
well as theological morality—set before 
them in terms precise and clear. For 
aiming to be helpful, Dr. Lichtenstein de- 
serves credit. 

Professor Hagerty has written a vigor- 
ous little volume by which the layman can 
sense the shabbiness of our old philoso- 
phies and the groaning of our antiquated 
legal and penal machinery. At this writ- 
ing a kidnap trial, illustrating many of 
the author's points, is being staged in 
New Jersey. In crisp, short chapters he 
examines the contradictory debate, ex- 
pert testimony, trial by jury, (the grand 


jury was abolished in England on August 


31, 1934, since this book's publication,— 
a hopeful sign for us), the police, the third 
degree, the great criminal lawyer, etc. 
Too many of our police and lawyers are 
seen as entangled in tradition and political 
corruption, and in a relentless quest for 
self, for pelf, and for power. The eleventh 
chapter offers a few remedies among which 
is the displacement of the jury system by 
three attorneys who would be appointed 
as judges by the Supreme Court of the 
state. ‘‘Certainly the judgment of three 
men trained in the law will be far superior 
to that of twelve jurors.”’ 

In the second section on what shall be 
done with criminals, prevention is the 
keynote. Probation and parole,—neither 
of which has been adequately tried and 
tested,—the juvenile court, the church, 
the school, the visiting teacher, and other 
community agencies and talents must be 
put to work. Workers must be trained in 
psychology and sociology. If criminals 
are made in childhood (page 217) then 
parents, ministers, teachers, social work- 
ers, and citizens can—if they will study 
and observe—eventually give the police, 
the courts, and the prisons less adult 
wreckage to mishandle. 

Part III contains familiar old crimino- 
logical theories and closes with a discus- 
sion of the new penology which asks that 
the various circumstances contributing to 
delinquency shall receive more attention 
than the average community has yet been 
disposed to give. The new penology 
holds that: ‘‘There is no greater inequality 
than the equal treatment of unequals.”’ 
For the individual and the group, a well 
supported, politically untrammeled pro- 
bation system will help toward order and 


control in a world of tragic disorder. 


Il 
Professor Sutherland revises his fine 
work of 1924, adding two new chapters, 
reorganizing old material, and incorpo- 
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rating new research results. Those who 
have used his earlier book with such satis- 
faction will find this later one even better 
and especially suited to upper classes in 
college. Only one detailed criticism is 
here offered and that has to do with his 
slighting that notorious southern penal 
system, that regional stigma, the chain 
gang. Students everywhere ought to 
know something of its history and trends, 
but the author fails to mention the most 
authentic work (he does list two lesser 
references) on the subject by Steiner and 
Brown, though in 1928 he wrote a five- 
hundred word review in which he called 
it the first extensive study ever made of 
the system, an “‘institution that has been 
important in the South... ."’ The chain 
gang still is important but it is slowly on 
its way out. Moreover, its departure in 
North Carolina was given no little push 
by university researchers. As a trans- 
planted northerner, the reviewer feels that 
other sections tend to forget that the 
South is on the map except in sporting 
season. But, nevertheless, Dr. Suther- 
land has again given us a good book, an 
admirable treatment of the principles of 
criminology. 

As one of the valued members of the 
Boston-Cambridge group of teachers and 
researchers, Professor Morris has been 
busy for several years preparing this lively 
text, interrupting the project now and 
then to help the forces of penal progress 
combat the onslaughts of hostile poli- 
ticians and newspapers. He ought to be 
well qualified to produce a good book; his 
result proves his fitness. He has not only 
covered the field but has done it in a 
manner to appeal to the average college 
student, whose interest will be sustained 
by the careful organization and brisk 
presentation of subject matter. At the 
end of the volume sixty-five pages are de- 
voted to research suggestions, exercises, 


topics for discussion, subjects for reports, 
and bibliography. The index, however, 
does not quite match the high quality of 
the book proper. Professor Morris has, 
if we judge his effort rightly, succeeded 
well in his aim to furnish a usable and 
suggestive interpretation of the work al- 
ready done in the general field of crimi- 
nology. 


IV 


The Connecticut Legislature of 1933, 
profiting by the experience of a dozen other 
states and convinced that no further ex- 
pansion of the county jail system should 
be tolerated, authorized a Commission to 
arrange for a Central State Jail Farm in 
the interests of economy, efficiency, and 
better treatment of offenders. This Com- 
mission has recommended a five-hundred 
acre tract centrally located to be named 
the Glastonbury Farm Community to ac- 
commodate five or six hundred persons, 
chiefly recidivists. Such an institution is 
not designed to “‘break up the present or- 
ganization”’ of county jails as places of 
temporary detention. The conclusions of 
the study of the jail population (636 men 
and 39 women during the winter of 1933- 
1934) are the basis for advising the farm 
plan. These findings coincide with other 
recent state-wide studies notably that of 
Massachusetts (1924-1928, unpublished) 
and that of The Jails of Virginia (1929- 
1930, published in 1933.) by Hoffer, Mann, 
and House. Among the more gripping 
facts are these: One-fourth of those in 
jail should have permanent custodial care; 
one-fifth need treatment for mental and 
personality deviations; and one-tenth need 
medical attention to a marked degree. 
These and other conclusions, tabulated 
and recorded in detail, reveal the unfit- 
ness of jails as places of treatment and dis- 
cipline. Centralized state control is in- 
creasingly necessary today as a matter of 
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dollars and sense,—politician, ‘practical 
man,’’ and taxpaying citizen, take notice! 
For ‘‘theorists’’ and other students, this 
report has some interesting case material 
and specimen forms valuable in teaching 
and study. 


Tue PresipeNTIAL VoTeE, 1896-1932. By Edgar Eu- 
gene Robinson. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1934. 404 pp. $6.00. 


This book is primarily a source book. 
A table of votes cast by counties for the 
Democratic, Republican, and other party 
candidates for president in the elections 
from 1896-1932 comprises over half of the 
volume. The service Mr. Robinson has 
rendered the student interested in studies 
similar to those of Ogburn and Talbot in 
Social Forces, volume 8, Willey and Rice in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, volume 19, and Titus in volumes 8 
and 9 of the Southwestern Political Science 
Quarterly, can hardly be estimated. The 
note on the sources from which the data 
were compiled illustrates how difficult it 
has been to obtain accurate and complete 
figures on elections for geographic units 
small enough to permit statistical analy- 
sis. This note also gives the changes in 
county boundaries and the names of the 
third parties receiving votes in each state. 
This is the first good record of third party 
appellations that have appeared on state 
ballots for presidential electors. 

In addition to presenting source material 
the author has attempted an analysis of 
the distribution of party control. He pre- 
sents a map for each election indicating 
the party having a plurality in each 
county. Lest one be led astray by the 
simplicity of these striking pictures of 
party behavior the author hastens to em- 
phasize that ‘‘there is a great national 
minority behind the maps in every election 
in this period’’ and that “‘except for ap- 
proximately 800 counties, most of them in 


twelve states of the South, there is as a 
rule a sizeable minority vote in every 
county in every election.”’ He points out 
that these maps, although in many re- 
spects similar to the ones in Paullin’s, 
Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United 
States, are different in that they take into 
account all the vote other than Democratic 
and Republican which apparently is not 
the case in the atlas. A tabular analysis 
of party pluralities enables one to trace 
the political changes of individual coun- 
ties with considerable ease. 
Raven Carr FLercuer. 

Bureau of Social Research, 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CHILDREN OF PrescHoot AGeg: Stupigs 1N Socio- 
Economic Status, Socrat ADJUSTMENT AND MeEn- 
TAL ABILITY, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE Cases. By Ethel 
Kawin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934 340 pp. $3.50. 

This is a worthy addition to the admir- 
able Behavior Research Fund Publications. 
The author emphasizes the fact that a 
service program seldom meets the require- 
ments for sound research. It is evident 
that intensive study of infant and child 
behavior offers rich opportunities for de- 
veloping a body of scientific knowledge of 
great practical value and fundamental 
significance for the natural science of 
sociology. It is a sad commentary on the 
alleged rational nature of man that he is 
willing to spend large sums to care for 
maladjusted children who often become 
costly maladjusted adults who produce 
a new crop of maladjusted children, but 
he is unwilling to spend much for scien- 
tific study of the problems involved. To 
date, most of the admittedly inadequate 
and scientifically suspect ‘“‘knowledge’’ 
we have concerning both the biological 
and cultural behavior of infants and chil- 
dren has been obtained as a by-product of 
service programs, i.e., from sketchy, rule- 
of-thumb treatment of abnormal children. 
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We shall scarcely find sound solutions to 
many of our most pressing problems until 
we shall have studied large numbers of 
both “‘normal’’ and ‘‘abnormal"’ children 
over long periods of time under conditions 
specifically designed for research. The 
author wisely remarks, ‘'.... most of 
our principles are still hypotheses which 
we hope may some day be proved or 
disproved by scientific method. Until 
science gives us definite answers, it is 
exceedingly important that we should not 
abandon critical common sense and reason- 
able craditions for unchartered seas and 
new dogma.”’ 

Part I deals with the service program 
and concludes with seven summaries of 
typical cases. This is valuable reading 
for parents, teachers, general readers and 
beginning students. 

Part II is a detailed report of three re- 
search projects based upon a study of 635 
children. About 500 of these came to the 
Department from five nursery schools and 
the Infant Welfare Society of Chicago. 
It is thought this constitutes a fairly rep- 
resentative sample of preschool popula- 
tion except that the extremes of the Sims’ 
Occupational Scale are over-represented 
and most of the children are problem 
cases. The control group of supposedly 
‘““‘normal"’ children is small and doubrful. 
Frequently the data are doubtful and in- 
complete, but these discrepancies are al- 
ways carefully noted. 

The first study undertook to compare 
the intelligence of children who came 
from “‘high’’ and ‘‘low’’ socio-economic 
homes; the second, to study the social 
adjustment of children in relation to nine- 
teen selected factors such as age, sex, in- 
telligence, physical condition, sibling 
position and relation, age, education, 
nationality and occupation of parents, 
father-child relation, marital status and 
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relation of parents, etc.; the third, analy- 
sis of Stanford-Binet and Merrill-Palmer 
Test-Results for children of preschool age. 

The author has given a complete and 
illuminating criticism of the tests them- 
selves and the results obtained. The 
literature bearing on the three projects is 
reviewed and cited. One wonders how 
Chapin's work on socio-economic status 
was overlooked and why Stern's and Pia 
get's work on preschool children is not 
referred co. 

Space prohibits any discussion of the 
findings. Study I seems to confirm the 
generally accepted view of a positive r 
between ‘‘intelligence’’ and socionomic 
status; however, this was less on Merrill- 
Palmer than Stanford-Binet tests, and les- 
sened still more when the verbal parts of 
M-P were omitted; low socionomic chil- 
dren exceeded high socionomic children in 
some motor tests; overlapping was pro- 
nounced. Study II showed there are no 
single causes of social unadjustment to 
other children, but there appears to be 
‘‘constellations’’ of causes; the ‘‘eldest’’ 
appears in the unadjusted group more fre- 
quently than the ‘‘only;’’ the “‘low IQ's 
more frequently than the “‘high,’’ but 
this may be due to their lack of adjust- 
ment to the test situation rather thanto 
lack of intelligence; bad father-child rela- 
tions and unhappy marital relations are 
positively related to social unadjustment. 
Study III shows the S-B test to have higher 
reliability than the M-P test, but also con- 
sistently produces a M. A. higher than C. 
A., while the M-P test gives a closer ap- 
proximation of the two. 

The general conclusion is that such re- 
search as has been done on all of these 
three problems has raised more questions 
than it has answered. 

Reap Bain. 


Miami University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ReaDINGS IN THE History or Economic Trovuoar. 
By S. Howard Patterson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1932. 745 pp. 


This book was prepared for use as a 
text or supplementary text in courses deal- 
ing with the history of economic theory. 
Some instructors will find it useful for this 
purpose. At all events it will serve to ac: 
quaint students with the great variety of 
opinions which the so-called science of 
economics has harbored. It will not aid 
those who find ‘‘development"’ in eco- 
nomic thought. 

To students of society the book is useful 
in another way as a reminder of the 
amount of social reflection that has been 
done by persons who were not professed 
sociologists. Courses in the history of 
social thought have tended to concentrate 
either upon the rise of ‘“‘sociology’’ or 
upon the general trends of moral and so- 
cial philosophy. But specialists in many 
disciplines have often consciously formu- 
lated their contributions within the frame- 
work of a general conception of society. 
Dr. Patterson's volume of readings is no- 
table for the attention which it gives to 
economists whose modes of thinking have 
a distinctly social flavor. At least three- 
fifths of the space is devoted to men rang- 
ing from Bernard de Mandeville to Simon 
N. Patten, whose penchant it is to view 
economic situations in terms of a wider 
perspective, historical, cultural, or norma- 
tive. This has been accomplished with- 
out bringing in any of the contemporary 
institutional economists in the United 
States, or the ‘‘verstehende’’ economics of 
Sombart and Max Weber. Most of this 
material is relevant to what may be called 
the social philosophy of economic life. 
Some of it, like Professor Ingram’s address 
in 1878 on ‘‘The Present Position and Pros- 
pects of Political Economy’’ would be re- 


garded as a timely contribution to current 
methodological controversies in the social] 
science field. 


L. H. J. 


Crepirt Poricies or Tur Feperar Reserve System By 
Charles O,. Hardy. Washington, D. ( The 


Brookings Institution, 1932 372 pp 


This excellent discussion of the credit 
policies of the Federal Reserve System is 
another contribution of the Brookings In 
sticution, During recent years, the public 
has become increasingly indebted to this 
institution for its practice of making and 
publishing disinterested studies designed 
particularly to shed light upon contro 
versial topics of deep social and public 
interest. 

The purpose of this study is well stated 
by the Director when he says: 

It is hoped that this analysis of post-war credit 
policies may contribute to a fairer appraisal of the 


services of the Reserve system as well as of the limi 
tations within which it must necessarily function. 


The author early states that, ‘‘So com- 
plete has the centralization of credit policy 
become that we are quite justified in treat- 
ing Reserve system administration as a 
case of central banking.’’ He then pre- 
sents in Part One, the technique of credit 
control and a brief review of banking 
and business from 1922 through 1931, and 
in Parts Two and Three discusses, what he 
terms, major and minor standards of credit 
policy. Major standards include: (1) Sta- 
bilization of the money market; (2) Main- 
tenance of ‘‘sound”’ credit conditions; (3) 
International codperation; (4) Stock mar- 
ket control; (5) Gold supply, and (6) 
Stabilization of prices. The minor stand- 
ards of credit control discussed are: (1) 
Liquidity of commercial bank assets; (2) 
United States Treasury operations; and (3) 
Regional uniformity of discount rates 
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The only weak point of the study is 
found in the two concluding chapters in 
which the reader is not afforded the effec- 
tive summarization and evaluation of 
which the author is capable. While this 
detracts somewhat, it by no means does 
away with the fact that the study as a 
whole well serves the very fine purpose as 
set forth at the beginning of this review. 

C. 5B. 


Lasor AND Steet. By Horace B. Davis. New York: 
International Publishers, 1933. 304 pp. $2.00. 


This book, the sixth in a2 series of stud- 
ies of American industries sponsored by 
the Labor Research Association, is written 
avowedly from ‘‘the worker's viewpoint,”’ 
which is rather prematurely assumed to 
be that of the Communist Party. The 
steel worker’s case against his employers 
would appear no less strong if put with 
more accuracy and calm. 


J. N. B. 


THe AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lazor. By Lewis L. 
Lorwin, with the assistance of Jean Atherton Flex- 
ner. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 


tution, 1933. 573 pp. $2.75. 


This study supplies a need that has be- 
come increasingly acute in Labor Eco- 
nomics. Biographies of outstanding per- 
sonalities in the labor movement have been 
published. Histories of individual trade 
unions have been issued. Certain activi- 
ties and policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have been critically analyzed. 
But no detailed and thorough investiga- 
tion of the historical evolution, policies, 
and prospects of this latter organization 
has previously appeared. This gap, Dr. 
Lorwin has excellently filled with a schol- 
arly, searching treatise. 

For purposes of presentation the follow- 
ing logical divisions are made: Part I. 
Foundations, 1864-98; Part II. National 
Expansion, 1899-1914; Part III. World War 


and Industrial Democracy, 1914-24; Part 
IV. Prosperity and Depression, 1925-33; 
and Part V. Policies, Problems, and 
Prospects. 

To the layman this volume will prove 
valuable as a means of securing clear in- 
sight into the history of the Federation. 
To the specialist in labor problems, it 
will be a convenient handbook for refer- 
ence and a source of material for fruitful 
discussion as to the future policies the 


organization should adopt. 
R. H. 


Jerrersonian Democracy 1n NortH Caroiina, 1789- 
1816. By Delbert Harold Gilpatrick. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 257pp. $4.25. 


This book is one of five research proj- 
ects, dealing with the political history 
of North Carolina from the beginning of 
statehood to the close of the antebellum 
period, which have been inspired by the 
History Department of the University of 
North Carolina. Based upon contempo- 
rary documents, including newspapers and 
the correspondence, diaries, and cam- 
paign documents of the political leaders 
of the time, Gilpatrick’s Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy in North Carolina admirably supple- 
ments Professor Wagstaff’s Federalism in 
North Carolina which appeared more than 
twenty years ago. These two volumes, 
when read with Mrs. Louise Irby Tren- 
holme’s The Ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution in North Carolina, Hamilton's 
Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835-1860, 
and Norton's The Democratic Party in North 
Carolina, 1835-1860, give a complete pic- 
ture of political life in the State except 
for the neglected history of the Whig 
party. 

With slight mention of the social and 
economic background, Mr. Gilpatrick 
confines himself to tracing carefully the 
political activities of Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats in North Carolina. His interest, 
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like that of the foregoing authors, is 
chiefly politics. He finds that North 
Carolina accepted the new government 
under the Constitution reluctantly and as 
a matter of necessity. Indeed, from 1789 
to the end of the Federalist party in 1816, 
North Carolina was more often on the 
side of Jefferson than of Hamilton. Mr. 
Gilpatrick’s explanation for this political 
alignment is “‘geography, which so fre- 
quently shapes the course of history.”’ 
While he is conscious of the economic con- 
ditions which the geography of the State 
produced, he completely ignores all social 
phenomena which might have entered 
into the situation. For instance, a study 
of the religious history of the State indi- 
cates that the most popular religious sects 
in North Carolina had definite *‘Jefferson- 
ian principles’’ long before the Revolu- 
tion. 


G. G. J. 


HocuMITTELALTER: GESCHICHTE DES ABEND- 
By Karl Hampe. Berlin: 
Linen, RM. 15. 


Das 
LANDES VON 900-1250. 
Propylaen, 1932. 346 pp. 


Hampe’s book is a careful study of a 
period in what we commonly call the 
Middle Ages that is of the greatest socio- 
logical importance. It shows clearly that 
the current contrast between medieval 
and modern is fit only to set themes for 
college debates; most of what we call 
progress can be definitely traced to medie- 
val antecedents. The book has its short- 
comings, to be sure. For instance, it 
retains the method of organizing material 
by reference to political events, and hence 
its usefulness to sociologists is much less 
than if major cycles in social dynamics 
had furnished the guiding lines. Never- 
theless, it is worthy of the closest study 
by anyone who deals with general socio- 
logical principles as they apply to histori- 
cal development. 

In format this product of the German 
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book-maker’s art is exemplary, the paper 
is of excellent quality and, most impor- 
tant of all, there is a high-grade index. 


H. B. 
Outpost or Empire: Tue Story or THE FOUNDING OF 
San Francisco. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. 
New York: Knopf, 1931. Maps and half-tones. 
334 Pp- $5.00. 


Outpost of Empire is another important 
contribution which Professor Bolton has 
made to the study of the Spanish border- 
lands. It should be read in connection 
with his voluminous earlier work, Anza’s 
California Expedition, for Outpost of Empire 
deals with only one brief episode of Juan 
Bautista de Anza’s colorful life. Anza 
has no parallel in United States history. 
He was both explorer and colony leader. 
Lewis and Clark in 1804-06 made their 
famous journey from St. Louis over the 
Rockies to the Pacific Ocean. Had they 
followed up this expedition by leading a 
colony to the western coast, they would 
have performed a task similar to that 
which Anza had accomplished thirty 
years earlier. This study of the founding 
of San Francisco is another of Professor 
Bolton's brilliant refutations of the fallacy 
that the Spaniards did not colonize but 
merely explored. 


G. G. J. 


By Edwin D. Harvey. New 
1933- 322 pp. 


THe Minp or CuHINa. 


Haven: Yale University-Press, 


$3.50. 

Tue INpIvipuAL AND THE Community. By Wen 
Kwei Liao. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933. 
314 PP- 


These two books afford an interesting 
contrast. The Mind of China runs along 
standard Sumner-Keller lines. Major em- 
phasis is laid on ghost fear, daimonology, 
those folkways and mores strongly infused 


with magic, exorcism, and so on. Little 
attention is paid to Chinese social 
thought; Confucius, Hsun-Tzii, Wang 
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Yang Ming, and the other stars in the 
Chinese intellectual firmament are not in 
the focus of Harvey's lens. The result is 
a notable lack of balance in a book that 
bears so all-inclusive a title. If it had 
been called *‘The Superstitions of China’’ 
or ‘Folk Beliefs of China’’ no exception 
could be taken on that score. Unfortu- 
nately, other faults abound. We have had 
enough and too much of the scissors-and- 
paste-pot method of assembling illustra- 
tions in support of particular doctrines. 
One searches in vain for any evidence that 
the writer has ever managed to see things 
Chinese in any other way than that of the 
confirmed Westerner. 

Liao’s book is a first-rate instance of 
another tendency: the excessive Westerni- 
zation of certain Chinese intellectuals. 
He opens his treatise by posing familiar 
Western problems of individual vs. com- 
munity, and by arraying all the orthodox 
worthies, from Plato to Spencer, on the 
ethical battlefield. In the latter half of 
the book he deals with the means of so- 
cial control propounded by ancient and 
modern Chinese thinkers, but never views 
them except through the spectacles 
clamped upon him by his Western educa- 
tion. The problems are virtually the 
same as those governing the organization 
of the first half, and as a consequence any 
real insight into Chinese ways of thought 
and life goes glimmering. 

H. B. 


Tuese AciTators AND Taeir Ipga. By Harry M. 
Chalfant. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931. 363 
pp. $2.00. 


This book is one of several on prohibi- 
tion published recently by the Cokesbury 
Press, all written from the point of view 
that “it now rests with the Church to 
launch a nation-wide intelligence cam- 
paign’’ in behalf of prohibition. Mr. 
Chalfant discusses briefly the work of 


fifteen temperance leaders from Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush of Revolutionary fame to 
Pussyfoot Johnson of recent times. 


G. G. J. 


New Discoveries RevatinG TO THE ANTIQUITY oF 
Man. By Sir Arthur Keith. New York: Nor- 
ton, n.d. 512 pp. 186 illustrations. $5.00. 


This work supplements Sir Arthur 
Keith's earlier The Antiquity of Man, first 
published in 1915 and revised in 1925 and 
1929. In addition to summarizing Keith's 
ideas on the evolution of man, it contains 
detailed discussions of the latest discover- 
ies—the Taungs skull, the Peking Man, 
homo gardarensis, etc. The style is non- 
technical. The work is profusely il- 
lustrated. 

Ge. f. 


Norges on EcypriAN MarriaGE CHIEFLY IN THE 
Procemaic Periop. By William F. Edgerton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 25 
pp. $1.00. 


In these brief but thoroughly docu- 
mented notes, Dr. Edgerton clarifies two 
points concerning marriage under native 
Egyptian law, which are much disputed 
among Egyptologists. Marriage, he 
holds, was a private, non-official contract 
which continued during mutual consent 
and which could be limited in advance to 
a definite period or could be dissolved at 
will without penalty. Furthermore, Dr. 
Edgerton presents evidence denying the 
existence of two forms, “‘full marriage’’ 
and ‘‘loose marriage,’ prior to the Roman 
period. 

G. M. 


MercHant VENTURERS IN Bronze. By Harold Peake 
and Herbert John-Fleure. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. 168 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 


This little book is the seventh in Peake’s 
and Fleure’s noteworthy Corridors of 
Time Series. It describes simply and 
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briefly the cultural developments in Eu- 
rope and the Near East during the Bronze 
Age. The illustrations, of which there 
are 67, are excellent. 


G. B: J. 


Wortp Sociat Economic Pranninc. Edited by M. 
L. Fleddérus. The Hague: International Indus- 
trial Relations Institute (New York, 130 E. 22nd 
Street), 1932. 935 pp. in two volumes. $2.50. 


This material was contributed to the 
World Social Economic Congress in Ams- 
terdam in August 1931. The papers and 
discussions are printed in English, French, 
and German. Between pages 5 and 69 an 
analysis and review of the Congress is 
contributed by Mary Van Kleeck, its pro- 
gram chairman. Planning in its various 
aspects, as it affects the employer and the 
worker, is the theme. Among the speak- 
ers were Lazard, Neurath, Person, Haan, 
Lorwin, Obolensky-Ossinsky, Palyi, Fil- 
ene, Chamberlain, Naphtali, and Briefs. 
‘Those invited from Latin America were 
unable to come. None came from Japan 
and too few from India and China.”’ 

“National planning was more clearly 
envisaged than world planning which 
hovered like a will-o’-the-wisp before the 
Congress, eluding concrete expression. 
... The significance of the . . . . Congress 
consists not in conclusions nor in final 
answers to problems, but in its stimulus 
toward research and experiment to be con- 
ducted in areas limited enough to yield 
results, and guided by a new awareness of 
historical trends toward world unity.”’ 

L. M. B. 


Soctrat Insurance. By Percy Cohen. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 278 pp. $3.50. 


This volume covers thoroughly the 
British schemes in health insurance, con- 
tributory and non-contributory pensions, 
unemployment insurance, workmen's com- 
pensation, and industrial assurance. Each 


chapter begins with a clear historical ac- 
count followed by an outline of the plan or 
system under discussion. Illustrative de- 
tail relieves what would otherwise be 
formidably dry reading. The work is ob- 
jective, descriptive, and analytic as be- 
comes a handbook. The author is ‘‘cer- 
tain that none of the various systems has 
reached a position of finality.’’ Mrs. 
Armstrong's book is more comprehensive 
and interpretative; this one deals only 
with the British system of social insur- 


ance. 
L. M. B. 


SwEEPING THE Coswess. By Lillien J. Martin and 
Clare de Gruchy. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 


181 pp. $1.50. 


This little book is based on the experi- 
ence of the authors,—one of whom is 
eighty years old,—who conduct a clinic 
known as the Old Age Center where, by 
clinical procedures and the use of standard 
tests, they aim to determine the extent of 
deterioration in their consultants. Then 
begins the program of rehabilitation with 
efforts at the realignment of emotions, 
powers of observation, social attitudes, 
and memory. Mental débris and worries 
must be swept away before the chambers 
of the mind can be refurnished with new 
and usable ideas. The book is of value to 
the employment manager and social 
worker. It is a readable work in a field 
too little explored by psychology and 
sociology. 

L. M. B. 


Menta, HyGieng 1N THE Community. By Clara 
Bassett. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 394 pp. 
$3.50. 


This volume by the consultant in 
psychiatric social work, division on com- 
munity clinics of The National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, is an excellent source 
book of material on the implications of 
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mental hygiene for medicine, nursing, so- 
cial service, correctional work, parent edu- 
cation, work for the pre-school child, edu- 
cation and teacher training, the church 
and theological training, industry, recrea- 
tional activities and psychiatric institu- 
tions. It is intended to aid individuals, 
agencies, and communities interested in 
organizing and improving facilities for the 
study and treatment of mental disorders or 
in developing a broad program for the 
promotion of mental health. It indicates 
the various ways in which mental hy- 
giene is of value in the fields spoken of. 
Available data have been brought together 
in systematic and readable form. No ef- 
fort was made to produce new material 
or to criticize accepted practice. 

As a survey of present knowledge and 
trends in various fields the book is a valu- 
able addition to the library of every one 
who deals with problems of adjustment of 
humans to each other. It is the only text 
which comprehends between two covers 
the outstanding features of mental hy- 
giene as it has affected one or another 
community agency in the last 25 years. 


L. E. B. 


ScuizopHrenia. By Helge Lundholm, Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1932. 


117 pp. $1.00. 


This monograph follows an earlier work 
of similar scope on the manic-depressive 
psychosis. In Schizophrenia the author is 
frankly a disciple of Kraepelin. He em- 
phasizes the diagnostic values of the pa- 
tient’s pre-psychotic history, the onset 
history of the disorder, and the clinical 
disease picture. Some of the younger 
psychiatrists may raise their eyebrows and 
ask ‘‘by what right’’ does a psychologist 
(even one with many years of experience 
at McLean Hospital) enter the premises 
supposedly open only to the M.D. In a 
field where groping, guessing, and con- 


tradiction are more prominent than pre- 
cision in diagnosis and therapeusis, why 
not welcome such painstaking work as 
Dr. Lundholm has been doing? 

L. M. B. 


Arrer Cottece—Wuat? Edited by Chase Going 
Woodhouse. Greensboro, N. C.: Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1932. 200 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 4.) 


In view of the enormous influx of women 
into American colleges during the past 
generation, there must be a wide-spread 
interest in what women do after leaving 
college. We have many studies of how 
many of them marry and how many chil- 
dren they have or don’t have, but we have 
had few extensive studies of the earnings 
and vocational distribution of college 
women. The above publication gives the 
results of questionnaires sent out by the 
United States Office of Education with the 
co6peration of 42 land-grant colleges. 
Usable returns were secured from about 
6500 women, most of them graduates of 
these colleges. The analyses are pre- 
sented in two parts. In Part I prepared by 
Mrs. Woodhouse and Ruth Y. Schiffman 
are studies of “‘Occupations, Earnings, 
Families and Some Undergraduate Prob- 
lems;’’ Part II bears the sub-title, ‘‘Stay- 
ing on the Job. A study of Vocational 
Continuity of College Women.” Fre- 
quent comparisons are made with the 
census and with other research materials. 

One can only hint at the wealth of de- 
tail in these studies. The material is 
grouped into four periods of three years 
each between 1889 and 1922. One thus 
has a panorama of the entry of college 
women into various pursuits during over 
thirty years, of their earnings, marriages 
and families. We learn that higher de- 
grees pay well in cold cash; and that chil- 
dren are not such handicaps as had been 
supposed. We learn something of why 
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students leave college and how they earn 
their way through. Also, how often they 
shift jobs; whether it pays to shift or not; 
what lines pay best and when it is wise to 
choose a vocation; and so on through a 
long list. This bulletin, which is one of 
a series, should be of special value to per- 
sons interested in the vocational guidance 


of college women. 
F. H. H. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY AND PRACTISE OF 
Parents Associations. By Maria Lambin Rogers. 
New York: The United Parents Associations, 1932. 
83 pp. Paper. 


The only analytical account of a serious 
effort to carry out a considered policy 
over a number of years in the parents asso- 
ciations of a city is this booklet of Mrs. 
Rogers. It describes the attempt from 
1925 to 1930 in New York City of the 
United Parents Associations to convert the 
programs of parent-teachers associations 
and mothers clubs from “‘haphazard civic 
welfare work to parent education."’ Sci- 
entific knowledge was to travel from the 
laboratory to the home through the 
avenue of parent-organizations. The well 
ordered pamphlet outlines broadly the so- 
cial changes that have made parent 
organization necessary, and the early 
local development of the movement. It 
continues with a resumé of the principles 
and methods used in the local associations 
and the federation, describes the growth 
of the latter and indicates the probable 
developments of the immediate future. 
The objective and analytical quality of the 
account is a welcome change from the 
propagandist statements and abstract gen- 
eralizations found in almost all the litera- 
ture on the subject. 


L. E. B. 


Tue AwakeNING Community. By Mary Mims and 
Georgia Williams Moritz. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932. 273 pp. $2.00. 


Thespirit of Pollyanna lives in Louisiana. 
Gladness, idealism, inspiration, tenacity, 
and miracles have attended the organiza- 
tion of some 300 communities where, 
under the banner of ‘‘eight objectives,’’ 
all sorts of group projects have been ac- 
complished. If Harvick, Rayville, and 
other transformed communities have been 
able to carry on in days like these they 
have done exceedingly well. The last 
hundred pages of the book give detailed 
programs successfully used in the organi- 
zation of southern communities. 


L. M. B. 


AmericAN PopuLatTion Brrore THE FeperRAL CENsus 
or 1790. By Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. 
Harrington. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1932. $3.50. 


This ably-compiled reference work is 
likely to become the standard source of 
estimates of population in the various 
colonies at various periods before the cen- 
sus of 1790. There have been two previ- 
ous attempts to cover somewhat similar 
ground; but this study seems to include all 
the relevant data from the previous works 
by Dexter and Rossiter with much ad- 
ditional material culled from the official 
reports of governors, from militia and tax 
lists, genealogies, church records, etc. 
Many unusual sources found in the Public 
Record Office in London, the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, 
and in special historical collections were 
used. This book is an indispensable 
source of information for any student of 
population problems who wishes to trace 
the growth of American population. 


N. E. H. 


Necro SurrraGe In Georaia, 1867-1930. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Studies, No. 
11. University of Georgia, Athens, 1932. 91 pp. 
$.60. Paper. 


This bulletin reports a very competent 
study of Negro suffrage in Georgia. The 
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author is fairminded, points out the un- 
fairness of the present Georgia laws, and 
frankly says that the state needs a consti- 
tutional convention which would rewrite 
the article on elective franchise and repeal 
or amend the laws regulating the qualifica- 
tion and registration of voters. 


G. B. J. 


Tue Forcotten Tentu. New York: The National 
Urban League, May, 1933. 63 pp. $.35. 


This bulletin, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Ira De A. Reid and T. Arnold Hill, 
represents the results of a very interesting 
survey of unemployment, relief adminis- 
tration, and the depression in general, as 
related to the Negro. 

G. B. J. 


Princess Maran. By John H. Hill. Washington, 
D. C.: Associated Publishers, 1933. 330 pp. 
$2.15. 


This semi-historical novel, by one who 
was born a slave, attempts ‘‘to depict the 
relationship existing between the master 
and slave in the periods of our history just 
prior to the Revolutionary War,"’ and also 
to portray General Washington's ‘‘high 
personal nobility in dealing with those 
less fortunate than himself.’ The central 
character, Malah, is supposed to be the 
daughter of Washington's brother Law- 
rence by a woman of Indian and Negro 
blood. The story is fanciful, the style 
stilted and dull. 


G. B. J. 


Socta, ProGress AND CurisTIAN Ipgats. By James 
Meyers, Alva W. Taylor, William P. King, and 
Howard E. Jensen, Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1931. 360p. $2.25. 


The title of this book might well be, 
‘An Appraisal of Cultural Trends in West- 
ern Civilization, in the Light of Christian 
Ethics,”’ or ‘‘Source Materials for S:rmons 
on Christian Social Ethics.’’ It is written 


FORCES 


by four authors and is naturally spotted. 
One author carefully documents his manu- 
script, two others partially document 
theirs, and the other lets his stand as a 
body of personal opinion, interspersed 
with quotations from sources not cited. 
The presentation varies from the common- 
place to the brilliant and the materials, 
from opinion to statistical information 
and critical logic. All in all the book is 
one that any modern minister can ill af- 
ford to be without and many a layman— 
even scientist—could well afford to read. 
The materials are presented in sixteen 
chapters, some of which are short sermons, 
others vivid descriptions of what is hap- 
pening to human life and human values 
under the impact of the machine process 
and the domination of material things, the 
final ones constituting as brilliant a po- 
lemic in behalf of volitionally and socially 
determined progress as has ever been 
written. 
‘ The selected bibliography, given at the 
end of the volume, contains a list of about 
one hundred books the reading of which 
would greatly enlighten the average 
reader and might well serve as the begin- 
ning of a modern library for any minister. 
Cc. C, T. 


Tue Evorution or Curture. By Julius Lippert. 
Translated and edited by George P. Murdock. 
New York: Macmillan, 1931. 716 pp. 


Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit in ihrem 
organischen Aufbau (2 vols. Ferdinand Enke, 
Stuttgart, 1886-1887) is Lippert’s magnum 
opus which has now been translated into 
English for the first time by Dr. George 
P. Murdock, Assistant Professor of the 
Science of Society at Yale University, 
under the title The Evolution of Culture. 
The translator has been very successful 
avoiding Lippert’s ponderous and heavy 
style without loss of meaning. He has 
also traced many of Lippert’s sources for 
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ethnographical facts which are not noted 
in the original, and has indicated in the 
footnotes collections of other cases on 
points not fully substantiated by Lippert. 

The entire German original has not been 
translated, for, as Dr. Murdock states, 
some portions are out of date while certain 
subjects have already been adequately 
treated in English by other authorities. 
The translation, therefore, consists of a 
critical selection of those parts of Lippert’s 
work which are thought to have the most 
value to the English-speaking public, and 
which contain the elements of Lippert’s 
sociological theory. Thus most of the 
chapters dealing with material culture 
have been omitted with the exception of 
those on the taming of fire, the evolution 
of tools and weapons, and the use of con- 
diments, narcotics and intoxicants. Spe- 
cial attention is given to Lippert’s basic 
theory of foresight, which is skillfully 
treated in the chapter on the care for life 
as a cultural principle. The chapters on 
the primitive family, the mother-right and 
the father-right have been translated in 
full, together with part of the material 
on the patriarchal family. Other impor- 
tant sections which have been covered in 
the translation include the cult and re- 
ligious ideas, the cult in relation to social 
organization and fetishism in both its 


primary and advanced stages. 


Lives 1n THE Maxinc. By Henry Neumann, New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1932. 370 pp. 


Lives in the Making is an interesting ex- 
position of the view that the ethical ap- 
proach and the scientific approach find 
their common denominator in the propo- 
sition that ‘‘Nothing is worth the making 
if it does not make the man."’ The thesis 
of the book is summed up in its three major 
divisions: (1) What Home and Commun- 
ity Can Do; (2) Where Psychology Car. 


Help; and (3) What Schools Can Do. In 
the first division Neumann treats of social 
processes, institutional forms of control, 
and the outstanding social problems of to- 
day. The second division deals with 
mental hygiene, individual differences, 
and personality, while the third division 
presents readable summaries of what is 
acceptable to-day in the field of education. 

On the whole the book leaves a favor- 
able impression. It offers valuable pre- 
cepts to be employed, in moments of doubt 
and tribulation, by parent, teacher, and so- 
cial worker alike. Coming from one 
whose scholarship is sound, whose style 
is simple and lucid, and whose personality 
is itself the product of adequate adjust- 
ment, these precepts are worth reading and 
re-reading. 

M. H. K. 


Tue Stratecy or City Cuurcn Pranninec. By Ross 
Sanderson. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1932. 245 pp. $2. 
“Like environment, like church’’ is a 

tule established in general by white 

Protestant churches of the larger cities of 

America. That is, as there are good and 

bad areas in cities, there are good or bad 

churches within these areas. Economi- 
cally and socially the church tends to re- 
flect the type of city neighborhood in 
which it is located. Social stagnation 
has been effectively met, however, by 
super-modal churches, those churches 
whose destinies have been directed con- 
trary to adverse environmental trends; on 
the other hand, sub-modal churches 
studied failed of adaptation to progressive 
changes in surroundings. From the sur- 
vey of successes and failures in sixteen 
cities, a church strategy for meeting 
changing city environments is evolved. 

The book is the ninth in a series of studies 

or urban church affairs undertaken by the 


Institute during the last decade. 
E. H. 
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Reiigion Topay. Edited by Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 
300 pp. $2.50. 


This symposium is interesting and 
Among the contributors are 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists. The fifteen chapters 
included cover such varied titles as ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Primitive Societies,’’ by Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr.; “‘“Modern Superstition and 
Magic: The Cults,’’ by Charles W. Fer- 
guson; ‘“The Dark Side of Religion,’’ by 
Morris R. Cohen; ‘’Protestantism, Capi- 
talism and Communism,’’ by Reinhold 
Niebuhr; “‘Catholicism and Democracy,"’ 
by John A. Ryan; and ‘‘Religion and 
Psychical Research,’’ by Hornell Hart. 
is. @. J. 


provocative. 


Tue Necro’s Cuurcn. By B. E. Mays and J. W. 
Nicnotson. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1933. 321 pp. $2.00. 


During and since the days of slavery, 
the church has allowed the Negro greater 
freedom and opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and leadership than have been af- 
forded in his social, economic, and civic 
institutions. With fewer proscriptions by 


a white majority than imposed against 
other organized endeavors of this racial 
group, it is not surprising that the Negro 
church has developed as a medium for so- 
cial and political stimulation as well as 
for religious fellowship. 

A survey of 609 urban and 185 rural 
church societies provides the chief mate- 
rial for this study of the Negro church in 
the United States today. Urban church 
growth is closely related to recent mi- 
grations of the Negro. Church splits and 
schisms, and the principle of wide expan- 
sion of competing denominational bodies 
are responsible for the establishment of 
many small, struggling organizations 
among an over-churched group. 

With the exception of teaching, more 
Negroes are found in the ministry than any 
other profession. Opportunities for un- 
trammelled expression not found in other 
fields are responsible for this choice by a 
large number of Negroes. An advancing 
ministerial academic status will elevate 
the Negro church, still the primary chan- 
nel of adult education for one-tenth of the 
population of America. 

E. H. 
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Srupres 1n Expressrve Movement. By Gordon W. 
Allport and Philip E. Vernon. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933. 269 pp. 

Avaska Natives: A Survey. By H. Dewey Ander- 
son and Walter Crosby Eells. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1935. 472 pp. $5.00. 

La Bourcrorsie Francaise. By Joseph Aynard. 
Paris: Librairie Acddemique Perrin, 1934. 517 pp. 
35 fr. 

Carty Wetrare IN Vircinia. By Belle Boone Beard 
and Bertha Pfister Wailes. Sweet Briar, Virginia: 
Sweet Briar College, 1935. 78 pp. Paper. (Bul- 
letin of Sweet Briar College.) 

Tae Open Door at Home. By Charles A. Beard. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 330 


pp. $3.00. 


EveryMaNn His Own Historian. Essays on History 
and Politics. By Carl L. Becker. New York: 
Crofts, 1935. 325 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Search ror Trutu. By Eric T. Bell. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1934. 279 pp. 
$2.50. 

Better GOVERNMENT Personnet. Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1935. 182 pp. $2.00. 

Votuntary SrerivizaTion. By C.P. Blacker. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 145 pp. 
$1.75. 


Twenty Years 'N UNDERGROUND Russia. Memoirs 
of a Rank-and-File Bolshevik. By Cecilia Bobrov- 
skaya. New York: International Publishers, 1934. 
227 pp. $.85. 
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La Fouts. By Georges Bohn et a/. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1934. 143 pp. 

Tae Essentrat Factors or Sociat Evotution. By 
Thomas Nixon Carver. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 564 pp. $5.00. 

Principces OF ADOLESCENT Psycnotocy. By Edmund 
S. Conklin. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1935. 437Pp- $3.00. 

In THE SHADow oF Liperty. By Edward Corsi. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 321 
pp. $3.50. 

Tue Sociat Founpations or Epucation. By George 
S. Counts. New York: Scribners, 1934. 579 pp. 

Freepom or THE Seas. By Ear! Willis Crecraft. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 304 
pp. $3.00. 

Witp Lire or Our Wortp. Edited by John R. Cross- 
land and J. M. Parrish. New York and London: 
Collins, 1934. 628 pp. Illustrated. 

A Gurpe ror DevetopineG Psycuratric Socia, Work 
my State Hosprtars. By Hester B. Crutcher. 
Utica, New York: State Hospitals Press, 1933. 
$0.50. 

Tue Apvance or Science. Edited by Watson Davis. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, for 
The Chemical Foundation, 1934. 400 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Guipinc Your CxHitp THrouGH THE ForMaTive 
Years. From birth to the age of five. By Wini- 
fred de Kok. New York: Emerson Books, 1935. 
191 pp. $2.00. 

TgxTsook or ABNoRMAL Psycuotocy. By Roy M. 
Dorcus and G. Wilson Shaffer. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1934. 389 pp. 
$4.00. 

INDUSTRIAL Prorits IN THE Unitep States. By Ralph 
C. Epstein. Assisted by Florence M. Clark. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research in 
codperation with the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, 1934. 678 pp. $5.00. 

Basic Economics. By J. G. Evans. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 
139 pp. $1.50. 

Come anv Get It. By Edna Ferber. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1935. 
518 pp. $2.50. 

Der Sraat ser Bonin. By Georg Fickel. Leipzig: 
Universitatsverlag von Robert Noske in Leipzig, 
1935. 62pp. RM2.50. 

Sociax Statistics or St. Louis sy Census Tracts. By 
Ralph Carr Fletcher, Harry L. Hornback, Stuart 
A. Queen. St. Louis, Missouri: School of Business 
and Public Administration, Washington Univer- 


sity, 1935. 8o0pp. Paper. 
SocrotocicaL Prosiems: Outings ror ResgzaRcu SEM- 


mars. By Frieda Fligelman. Helena, Montana: 5 
Washington Place, 1934. 16 pp. 

Socrat SraTisTics AND RESEARCH IN THE Pusiic WEL- 
FARE Fiecp. By Emil Frarikel. Reprinted for 
private circulation from The Social Service Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, December, 1934. Trenton: New 
Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, 1934. 694 pp. 

Rexicious Betizr AND CHARACTER AMONG JEWISH 
Apo.escents. By Abraham N. Franzblau. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. 80 pp. $1.50. 

PsycHo-ANALYsIS FOR TEACHERS AND Parents, In- 
troductory Lectures. By Anna Freud, Trans- 
lated by Barbara Low. New York: Emerson 
Books, 1935. 117 pp. $1.75. 

Dig inpoarIscHE GESELLSCHAFTSORDNUNG, GRUNDLA- 
GEN UND Avursav. By Alfred Geiger. Tiibingen: 
Verlag Von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1935. 
223 pp. 

Lapigs iy Revott. By Abbie Graham. New York: 
The Womans Press, 1934. 222 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Gortp Stanparp AND Its Future. By T. E. 
Gregory. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
New York: Dutton, 1935. 184 pp. $1.50. 

A Serecrep List or REFERENCES ON Op AGE SgcuriryY. 
Foreign Countries. Compiled by Adelaide R. 
Hasse. Washington, D. C.: Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, 1935. 80 pp. Paper. 

Heatrs Dentistry FoR THE ComMuNITY. By the Com- 
mittee on Community Dental Service of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 85 
pp. $1.00. 

A History or Nationat Sociauism. By Konrad 
Heiden. New York: Knopf, 1935. 428 pp. 
$4.50. 

L. T. Hossousg: His Lire anp Worx. With se- 
lected essays and articles. By J. A. Hobson and 
Morris Ginsberg. London: George Allen & Un- 
win, 1931. 360pp. 12/6. 

MecHANIZATION IN INDustry. By Harry Jerome. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1934. 484 pp. $3.50. 

Picturesque America. An illustrated volume with 
descriptive text especially prepared for park and 
playground sections and some selections from well 
known authors expressing the varied appeal of 
outdoor life in America. Revised edition. Edited 
by John Francis Kane. New York: The Union 
Library Association, 1935. 256 pp. 

Essays or Witt1AM GraHAM SuMNER. Edited, with 
prefaces, by Albert Galloway Keller and Maurice 
R. Davie. 2 vols. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934. 499,534 Pp. $3.00 each. 
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Tests AND MegasurREMENTS IN THE SociaL ScrENCES. 
by Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey. New York: 
Scribners, 1934. 635 pp. 

SociaL Setrtements 1N New York City. Their 
Activities, Policies, and Administration. By Al- 
bert J. Kennedy, Kathryn Farra, and Associates. 
New York: Columbia University Press for The 
Welfare Council of New York City, 1935. 599 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

Rurat YounGc Pgopie 1n Revation To Rewer AND 
RewasiwitaTion. By E. L. Kirkpatrick. Madi- 
son: College of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, 1935. 6 pp. Mimeographed. (Rural 
Youth and Rural Life Series.) 

Necro INTELLIGENCE AND Secective MiGraTIon. By 
Otto Klineberg. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 66 pp. $1.25. 

Psycuotocie Van Het Oncgxoor: No. 3, Psychologie 
Van Het Anti-Semitisme. By Ph. Kohnstamm. 
Amsterdam: N. V. Boekhandel W. Ten Have, 
Voorheen Hévekers Boekhandel, 1935. 88 pp. 

Tue State 1n Tueory AND Practice. By Harold J. 
Laski. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 299 
pp. $3.00. 

Pricis pg Sociocociz. By A. Lemonnyer, J. Ton- 
neau, and R. Troude. Marseille: Editions Pub- 
liroc, 1934. 500 pp. 

Tue Cuart or Prenty. By Harold Loeb and Asso- 
ciates. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 180 
pp. $2.50. 

Principtes or Sociotocy. By Frederick E. Lumley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1935- 461 pp. $3.50. 

Moscow Carrouset. By Eugene Lyons. New 
York: Knopf, 1935. 357 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL ELEMENTS IN CONTEMPO- 
rary Society. By K. Mannheim. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934: 
New York: Oxford University Press. 36 pp. 
$.75. Paper. CL. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
Lectures, No. 4.) 

Tae Orper or Nature. In the Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. A Dissertation. By Joseph M. 
Marling. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1934. 187 pp. Paper. 

Recent Income Tax Poticy 1n THE Licut or Exprri- 
ence. By James W. Martin. Lexington: Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Reprinted from The Tax 
Magazine, issue of December, 1934. 8 pp. 

Tue Lyevrrasirry or Communism. By Paul Mat- 
tick. New York; Polemic Publishers, 1935. 48 
pp. $0.25. 

Tue Formation or Caprtat. By Harold G. Moulton, 
Washington, D, C.; The Brookings Institution, 


1935. 207 pp. $2.50. 


Pouitics 1n THE Soutn. By S. D. Myres, Jr. Pub- 
lished Quarterly by the George F. and Ora Nixon 
Arnold Foundation, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. Volume III, Summer, 1934. 
Number 1. 38 pp. 

Germany: BatrterigeLp or THE Mippie Cc assgs. 
By Sigmund Neumann. New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., January, 1935. 15 pp. 
Reprinted from Foreign Affairs, an American 
Quarterly Review. 

EpucaTioNaL ADMINISTRATION AS SociaL Poticy. By 
Jesse H. Newlon. New York: Scribners, 1934. 
301 pp- 

L’Arrivisme. By Ossip-Lourie. Paris: Librairie 
Alcan, 1934. 181 pp. 

Tue Unempioyep IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1933. Special 
Report a-4. By Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia: 
Industrial Research Department, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1935. 14 pp. Paper. 

Leapersuip AMONG Apo.esceNnTt Boys. By E. DeAl- 
ton Partridge. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934. 109 pp. $1.50. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 608.) 

Sociat Aspects or Inpustry. By S. Howard Patter- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1935. 578 pp. $3.00. 

PersonaL Finance—Year Boox, 1934. Washing- 
ington, D. C.: American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies, 1935. 184 pp. 

Tue Pre-War Minn In Britain. By C. E. Playne. 
London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1928. 
444 pp. 16s net. 

Tue Gotpen Eartsu. The Story of Manhattan's 
Landed Wealth. By Arthur Pound. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935. 316 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Prostems or THE New Cusa. Report of the Com- 
mission on Cuban Affairs. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 1935. 523 pp. $3.00. 

Women WorKERS THROUGH THE Depression. A 
Study of White Collar Employment Made by the 
American Woman's Association. Edited by Lorine 
Pruette. Research directed by Iva Lowther Peters. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 164 pp. $2.00, 

Pustic Seconpary Scnoors ror Ne&GRORS IN THE 
SourHern Starss or tHe Unirep Stares, 1935. By 
The Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, Occa- 
sional Papers No. 29. Washington, D. C.: 726 
Jackson Place, N. W. 72 pp 

MassenpsycnoLooie pes Fascuismus. By Wilhelm 
Reich, Kopenhagen: Verlag fiir Sexualpolitik, 
1933. 300 pp. 

Pourrycan Ernics, An Application of Ethical Prin- 
ciples to Political Relations. By Daniel Sommer 
Robinson, New York: Crowell, 1935. 288 pp. 
$2.00, 
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Homes AnD Hasits or Witp Animats. North Ameri- 
can Mammals. By Karl Patterson Schmidt. 
Chicago and New York: M. A. Donohue and Co., 
1934. 64 pp. Illustrated by Walter Alois Weber. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT Reiger IN PenNsyLvaNnia. Septem- 
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Report of the Executive Director of the State 
Emergency Relief Board of Pennsylvania. Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania: State Emergency Relief Board, 
1935- 99pp- Paper. 

Roserty. Le Positivisme Russe et la Fondation de 
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pp. Illustrated. 
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THe Mapison Community. By Kimball Young, 
John Lewis Gillin and Calvert L. Dedrick. (Uni- 
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Editeurs, 1934. 186 pp. 

Erasmus or Rotrrerpam. By Stefan Zweig. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1934. 247 pp. $3.00. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED SOCIOLOGISTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
(Concluded from page 587) 


Public Service Personnel, 302 East 35th Street, New York City, will bring a mimeographed 
copy of the recommendations made by the Commission as a result of its investigation. 

It would be most helpful if the members of departments of sociology would have special 
call meetings to express opinions and voice suggestions, the gist of which would be trans- 
mitted to the chairman of the Committee on Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

It would be helpful also if graduate students at centers of sociological study could get 
together in special meetings to Sisc uss the recommendations of the Commission in view of the 
questions raised above, and undertake to send the summarized minutes of these meetings to 


Dr. Reckless. 
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By Matruew Lucktesn, D.Sc. 
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Kor the first time a non-tech- 
nical discussion of the new sci- 
ence of seeing is presented. The 
and in- 


results of researches 


vestigations of the Lighting 
Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company are 
set forth. 

This is a_half-seeing world 
because folk are not ’Seeing- 
conscious.’ We are content 
with a low level of visibility, 
barely above absolute necessity ; 
and because of this we are 
placing a daily and unnecessary 
strain not only on the eyes but 
on the entire organism. 

The new book is addressed 
to the correction of this waste 
of human energy. 


Illustrated $2.50 


The 
Willams & Wilkins Co. | 


Mount Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore | 
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| One of those books that has no competitor 
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A Decade of Progress 


| 


EUGENICS 


| 





| 
| This is the title given to the volume which 
| presents in full the papers from the 

| 


| Third International Congress 
of Eugenics 


| Contributions from all over the civilized 
| world make up this volume. It represents 
a considered statement, by the authorities 
in the science, of the present status of 
eugenics and the development of the last 


ten years, in all its phases including: 


Anthropometric Methods; Tests 

Race Amalgamation 

Education and Eugenics 

Soctety and Eugenics 

Marriage and Sex Relations 

| Sterilization, Contraception, 
Prostitution, Infertility 

War 

Social Factors 

Selection 

Mental and Other Disease 

Differential Fecundity 

Heredity and Environment 


Edited by the Committee on Publication: 
Harry F. Perkins, CuHarvtes B. Daven- 
porRT, CLARENCE G. CAMPBELL, Mapison 
Grant, Harrison R. Hunt, FREDERICK 
Osporn, Paut Popenoe, Laurence H. 
Snyper, Harry H. LauGHuiin. 


Cloth. 65 papers. 28 plates. $6.00. 
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New McGRAW-HILL Books 


Young's 
INTERVIEWING 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


By Pauttne V. Younc, Ph.D., University of 
Southern California, with an Introduction by 
Joanna C. Coxcorp, Russell Sage Foun 
dation. McGraw-Hill Publications in Soci 


ology. 416 pages, 6X9 veccvesscveees $3.00 


This is a practical book,—an accurate, common- 
sense guide in the newer and better methods 
and techniques of interviewing. The author 
examines the problem in its psychological, psy- 
chiatric, and sociological aspects, and includes 
twenty-four verbatim interviews to show actual 
field procedure. The book discusses such 
timely topics as the new poor, emergency relief, 
social therapy, and personality problems in 
interviewing 


Brown's 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Natural History of Human Nature 


By LAWRENCE G. Brown, Associate Professor 
of Sociology and Social Work, University of 
Missouri. McGraw-Hill Publications in Soct 
ology. 651 pages,6x9...... ceeve eB 00 


The book is a natural history of human nature 
in the life of an individual. It is designed to 
show the nature of human nature and the proc 
esses by which it develops. It reveals the in 
extricable relation between the individual and 
his social heritage, a relationship which takes 
place through the interaction of organic and so- 
cial processes. The text is written around 
student experiences, as related by the students, 
thus presenting human behavior in actual set- 
tings rather than in artificially constructed sit- 
uations 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


230 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TEXTS 


James Hayden Tufts 
AMERICA’S SOCIAL MORALITY 


“The clarity of its analysis and its freedom from dogmatic prepossessions 
make it an admirable textbook for classes in social ethics.’’--Norman 
Wilde, in The International Journal of Ethics $2.40 





I. M. Rubinow 
THE QUEST FOR SECURITY 


“Undoubtedly the most complete and authoritative treatment of this very 
important subject.’’—Lowry Nelson, Brigham Young University $2.75 


Ernest R. Groves 
MARRIAGE 


“It is not only the best book on the subject I know but I am unable to 
see how a better book could be written in the light of our present knowl- 
edge.’’—E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin $2.80 


Nathaniel Cantor 
CRIME, CRIMINALS AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


“TI am using this text and find it not only comprehensive but stimulating 
in a way rather unusual for texts in this field.’’—-Lee M. Brooks, University 


of North Carolina $2.80 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York 
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Tue Bell System furnishes a nation-wide 
telephone service to a great and populous 
country—a service used for 59,000,000 talks 
a day. Telephone conversations per capita in 
this country are more than nine times as 
many as in Europe. 

It takes 275,000 trained people to build 
and operate the switchboards, wires, cables, 
and other apparatus that make this service 
possible. It has taken the savings of 850,000 
people to pay for the plant and equipment of 
the Bell System. Six hundred and seventy- 
five thousand own stock in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and in 
many instances other Bell securities. An- 
other 175,000 own Bell System bonds or 
stock in the operating telephone companies. 


BELL 





TELEPHONE 


OWN OR OPERATE 
THE BELL SYSTEM 


No other business organization is so widely 
owned by so many people. 

It is owned by the people, and it is run 
by wage-earning men and women. Their 
incentive is pride in performance; in doing 
a good job come recognition and promotion. 

Since its beginning more than 50 years 
ago, the Bell System has rendered a con 
stantly improving service more and more 
indispensable. Usefulness to the public is 
the motive that keeps the telephone busi- 
ness going. In the true sense of the word, 
this is a democracy in business. 

More than half the stockholders of the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company, the parent company in 


the Bell System, are women. Nobody owns as much as 
one per cent of the steck. 


SYSTEM 
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For sociology courses in colleges, 





normal schools, and theological schools 





PERSONALITY anpD THE FAMILY 


By HORNELL HART, Hartford Theological Seminary 
and ELLA B. HART 


cor a fundamental and illuminating conception of 

personalities and their interactions and shows how 
members of a family can transform negative forces that 
may be damaging and menacing stimuli into positive 
and constructives ones. Makes a scientific, construc 
tive approach to the problems of sexual ethics and of 
family relationships. Ready this month. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco’ Dallas London 






































The New ¢ 1 Editi 
a OECCONTC Ta1li0n 
Biarvinin<Weeater WEATHER PROVERBS 
AND PARADOXES 


The latest and greatest of 




















the famous Merriam-Websters ae 
backed by a century of By William J. Humphreys 
leadership and representing | METEOROLOGICAL PHYSICIST, U. Ss. W EATHER BUREAl 
the highest modern scholar 
ship. Just completed at a It EXPLAINS the Weather 
eee | It FORECASTS the Weather 
years newer than any com 
ee - 3 . 7 i 7" 7 1D , in 
parable dictionary. It Makes one WEATHER WISE 
WEBSTER’S Or COURSE, it’s not an almanac. But a 
NEW INTERNATIONAL reading does enable one to read the signs and 
DICTIONARY ae SEY COIR 
sies have a good idea of what weather is being 
Second Edition manufactured up there. Moreover, the whys 
‘ 1 wherefore re os > J. ae at ling 
{600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other and wherefores are | tated. | Nature’s startling 
Dictionary {Thousands of New Words {12,000 paradoxes are explained. The truth that is in 
Terms Illustrated {Magnificent Plates in Color ; 3 | 
and Half Tone {Thousands of Encyclopedic Arti- old saws is brought out—the proverbs that are 
cles {35,000 Geographical Entries {13,000 Bio- absurd are omitted. 
gra hical Entries {200 Valuzble Tables {Synonyms z , 
and Antonyms {3350 Pages Sixteen half-tones and two graphs are included. 
See The New Merriam-Webster At Your $2.00 


Bookstore Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
‘RENAE AACR AIS NEMO EEA EERE: MOREA LORY 
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... afine, fragrant American book... . 
Lewis Gannett, VN. Y. Herald Tribun: 


CABINS IN THE LAUREL 


By Muriel Early Sheppard 
Illustrated by Bayard W ootten 


Mrs. Sheppard, the wife of a mining engineer in the Toe River 
Valley of the Carolina Blue Ridge, tells of her neighbors, how they 
live, and something of their history. One hundred and twenty- 
eight photographs by Bayard Wootten help to bring the people 
and the country within the covers of this fascinating book. 


“The casual traveler calls it ‘hill-billy’ country; yet behind the slate-gray strata 
of mists which rise and fall against the bulwarks of the Blué Ridge lies a land 
almost of make-believe, where human values are fashioned of strange fabric, 
different in weave and pattern from those which clothe the outlander.”’ 


The New York Sun 


“Mrs. Sheppard shows how the early history of this valley, with its subsequent 
isolation, determined the civilization of its inhabitants, and gave them their 
racial differences.” 

Raleigh, N. C. News and Observer 


“Besides carrying through an extensive and intensive piece of research, Mrs. 
Sheppard has written a thoroughly likable, instructive and entertaining book.”’ 
The New York Times Book Review 


“From first to last, however, Mrs. Sheppard’s story is of people, from Frankie 
Silvers, who murdered her husband and hanged for it, through the mountain 
riots and killings caused by the importation of Italians and Negroes in labor 
gangs, to the trial of old Jeter Purdy. . .. By no means are all the stories tales of 
violence; more have to do with weddings and quiltings, the day by day tasks of 
getting a living out of steep land and the Sunday sociability about the church.” 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
“Those who think there are no back-mountains nowadays should read this 
book and learn something of the men, women and children who know nothing 


of the ‘American standard of living.’”’ 
Charleston, S.C. News and Courier 


About 316 pages. $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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“ ..an interesting ...and socially illuminating book...’ 
Perey Hutchison, N. Y. Times Book Review 


BACK WOODS AMERICA 


From a review by James Saxon Childers in The Birmingham News-Age-Herald 


**.. Here at last is what we've been looking for and not finding. Here is the 
book we’ve been asking for and no one would give it to us. For here is the calm, 
undramatized story of backwood Southern people living as they actually live 


today in backwood Southern districts. . . . 


“This is the type of book that we Americans, at least those of us not full of 
a lot of fol-de-rah about the daughters of this and the daughters of that, want 
so very much; for here in these pages are muddy overalls, the checker games 
at the country store with soda-water tops for men; here are women making their 
own lard and soap, and men making corn whisky; here are men and women 
who play clap in and clap out at fun-makings, who believe that if it thunders 
in February there will be frost in May, who still use much of the speech that 
Will Shakespeare talked, who can gig fish, catch the ‘coon, and track the wild 


bee to the honey tree. 


“This book gave me more pleasure and more information than any book I’ve 
read in months. And I'll bet it doesn’t sell 5,000 copies. For there isn’t a 
simpering heroine in it, nor a hero either. Instead there is the squish of Amer- 


ican bootsoles tromping through American mud 


About 209 pages, with 32 full-page photographs by Bayard Wootten. $2.50 


JUST RELEASED: Early Negro American Writers, edited by Benjamin Brawley author of 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, A SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO and others. 


CRAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FLere’s Something New 
FANTASCIENCE 


Announcement—tThis Company has a reputation (earned, we hope) for 


publishing books only of the most sober and upright character. We have 
worshipped at the shrine of the great god Authenticity. Fiction has been 
beneath our snooty notice. 

We now unbend. We announce our first book of fiction. But observe, this 
is no ordinary book of fiction. It is fantascience—i.e. while it is fiction in good 
earnest, to be read solely for the fun to be derived from it, written not to inform, 
or to instruct, or to strike dead in debate, but for the romance of the thing, 
nevertheless the romance is not mere flight of fancy. If the future is prog- 
nosticated, it is a future with seedlings in the present; the author has not gone 
beyond the bounds of present knowledge. Fantascience is written by and 
specifically for scientists. 





efore the Dawn 


By JOHN TAINE [Eric Temple Bell, Professor of Mathematics, California Institute of 
Technology] 


OUNG Langtry, engaged in a routine television experiment 
stumbled upon the basic discovery that made possible the Lang- 
try electronic analyser. 
By means of it any object however ancient or long-buried may be 
accurately dated. Hence the popular name “Langtry clock.” 
By means of it also, just as a phonograph needle makes possible the 
projection of sound, the device applied to any object will 





Fantascience is so un- 
like ordinary fiction 
that you probably 
won’t find copies in 
the corner "vox south 
Better order from the 
ublisher. Remem- 
os ‘antascience is 
by a scientist specifi- 
cally for scientists. 


$2 


reproduce the scenes that have taken place before that 
object. 

Before the Dawn describes those projections. They are, 
mind you, no two-dimensional affairs but diffused in three. 
The narrator walks in the very midst of the scenes. We are 
shown the teeming life of the saurians, nature in one of its 
grand rages of volcanic eruption, of disappearing seas and 
continents; we see the struggle for existence as it was in the 
Mesozoic, and the dying gasp of the great reptiles in a 
gorgeous climax—all, by the literary device, literally through 
the sensations of an eye-witness. 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals, 
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“Dr. Gause makes in this book an 
important contribution. He breaks 
new ground. It will cause discus- 
sion. No biologist ... can afford 
not to read it.’’ 


—RAYMOND PEARL in the Foreword of 


The Struggle 
for Existence 


By G. P. GAUSE 
Zoological asthe : % Univonky of Moscow 


Jerk, 


D* GaUsE reports experiments on 

which he has been engaged for sev- 
eral years—exveriments addressed to 
discovering something factual, objec- 
tive and scientifically expressible about 
the processes of natural selection. 

“ff ever an idea cried and begged for 
experimental testing and development, 
surely it was this one,” Dr. Pearl 
points out. 

Under controlled laboratory condi- 
tions—necessarily utilizing lower forms 
of life—Dr. Gause studied the inter- 
actions of mixed populations, the de- 
struction of one species by another, 
the mechanism, in short, of natural 
selection; and herein he reports what 


he found. 
Cloth. 6% 9. 41 figures. $3.00. 
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NEW 


CIVILIZED 
RIF E 


by ANIGHT DUNLAP 


© We live in it; we are hurt and 
helped by it; baffled by it; re- 
spond to it; contribute to it; it 
mightn’t be a bad idea to get 
some understanding of it. 


You will gain that from Dr. 
Dunlap’s readable, straightfor- 
ward discussions of: 

Racus AND CIVILIZATION 


Tue Nive Basic Human 
DxsirEs 


Sex Dirrerences 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 
PoLiTicaL ORGANIZATION 
SociaL Progress aND EvGENIcs 
PrincipLes oF Socian Function 
THe RéLtz oF PROPAGANDA 


CIVILIZED LIFE is subtitled 
The Principles and Applications 
of Social Psychology and is a 
very full amplification of the 
author’s earlier work Social 


Psychology. 





$4 


WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
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